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I magine...at 22 finding that 


warning 









tinge of ‘pink’ on my tooth brush. 


Protect your smile! Help your dentist keep your gums firm and 


your teeth sparkling with IPANA and MASSAGE 


ELL—why not? What made you believe you 

might be immune? That warning tinge of 
““pink’’ can happen to anyone. Subway guard or 
debutante, factory hand or millionaire, schoolgirl 
or athlete—'pink tooth brush’ is no respecter of 
persons—age, beauty or social position. 


True, it's usually only a warning of lazy, tender, 
ailing gums—but a warning no sensible woman 
Should ignore. Try it, young lady, and you're 
headed for trouble, trouble for your health and your 
loveliness—serious trouble for that sparkling smile. 


Be smart—don't gamble with your teeth and gums. 
See your dentist and see him today. Let him put you 
on the right track—let him explain the helpful 
benefits of Ipana and massage. 


No Wise Person 
Ignores ‘Pink Tooth Brush” 


Remember—'‘'pink tooth brush” is only a 
warning. You may not be in for serious trouble, 
but let your dentist make the decision. Fre- 
quently, however, he will tell you that yours 
is a case of gums grown lazy and tender—gums 
deprived of vigorous chewing by our modern- 
soft, creamy foods. He'll probably suggest 
more exercise for your gums—and, like so 
many dentists, he may add ‘‘the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana Tooth Paste and massage." 


For Ipana is especially designed not only to 
clean teeth but, with massage, to aid the health 
of your gums as well. Massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums every time you clean your 
teeth. Circulation is aroused within the gum 
tissues—lazy gums awaken—tend to become 
firmer, healthier. 


Get a tube of economical Ipana at any drug- 
gist's today. Adopt the common-sense dental 
routine of Ipana and massage as one sensible 
and helpful way to firmer gums, brighter teeth 

a more brilliane and radiant smile. 


TRY THE NEW PD. D. toorn srusy 


For more effecti 


more thoroug 


gist for the new 
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Cabinets and Kitchen Queen Cabinet Sink by Crane Limited. Field: Marble Tile Inlaid No. 8060. Border: Marboleum M/54 and M/49. I! 
1 
Let’s peep into the room above! The f/oor attracts your form ot a cove base to eliminate dirt and moisture collecting 
eye at once! Its distinctive Marble Tile pattern with in cracks and corners. MUROLEUM No. 811, in a colour 
bright cheery colours gives the decorative keynote for the that blends with the floor, covers the walls including those 
entire room. There's matching green Marboleum on the of the cosy breakfast nook! Yes, it év a joy to work in 
cabinet tops and surrounding walls, bound to the cabinets a time-saving, beautiful, easy-to-clean kitchen. Ask any 
with neat metal stripping, and curved up the walls in the architect or flooring contractor about our 5-year guarantee. 


Write for booklet on “The Care of Linoleum”. 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY 
LIMITED MONTREAL 
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ending — we can find one too. 

In its ten years of editorial 
growth, Chatelaine has found these 
true-to-life vignettes among the 
most popular features in the mag- 
azine. A number of others are 
scheduled for early issues. Un- 
questionably, today, we want to 
know more about other people’s 
lives. 

* K 2K 

THAT SAME instinct probably 
accounts for the remarkable re- 
sponse we have had to Mr. Valen- 
tine’s article, ‘‘Escaped One 
School Teacher.” Hun- 
dreds of letters and articles 
have come to us, and will 


& form the basis of another 


compelling feature on the 
subject. Teachers have 
written —nearly all of them 
agreeing with Mr. Valen- 
tine’s attitude. Parents, 
too, and directors of edu- 
cation have told us their 
viewpoints. Unfortunately 
only a small percentage 
can be published but 
you'll find them in an early 
issue an intensely inter- 
esting commentary on one 
of our big educational diffi- 
culties. 
* * * 
BUT QUESTIONS of the 
day are not only discussed 
in the feature articles, for 
short stories reflect them 
as well. Consider ‘‘Always 
Tell the Doctor Every- 
thing,”” by Christine Jope- 
Slade. You’ll find in it 
a woman doctor, absorbed 
in her work, and realizing 
its importance to the men 
and women of her com- 
munity. Yet, in order 
to find happiness in her 
marriage, she has to con- 
sider cutting off her medi- 
cal service to the people 
who need her. The same 
situation could arise in 
other professions and 
probably does. Maybe 
that’s the reason one finds 
sO many women in the 
completely 
happy in the demands of 
their work, and passing up 
marriage, gladly. 
* * k 

NEXT MONTH 
more notable fiction. You’ll find 
Melanie Benett, of Montreal, 
among those present with an in- 
tensely dramatic short story, ‘““The 
Bridge at High Leap.’’ Her com- 
plete mystery novel, ‘‘The Mars- 
ton Legacies,”” which we published 
last November, brought in many 
In the same issue 


brings some 


compliments. 


will be the work of a new writer 
from Toronto. Marion Greene 
has an appealing theme of the 
valiant pioneers who travelled up 
the river to found Ottawa, in her 
story, “Golden Spires 

There’ll be an article to cause 
plenty of discussion—‘‘Canada’s 
Meanest Racket,’’ which describes 
what people are doing to evade 
their responsibilities to care for 
older relatives, and in response 
to many requests, a final adven- 
ture of the daring young aviator, 
Jean Batten will appear. The 
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group of episodes taken from her 
story, ‘‘My Life,” has proved very 
popular indeed. 

In the May issue, too, will be a 
particularly impressive feature 
which must be kept a secret. It 
will make the issue, more than 
ever, one you won’t want to miss. 


By ce epee Vado 
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The new highway from Jasper 
is the only direct motor road 
to the Columbia Icefield. 





et JASPER 
in the Canadian Gaasin® 


ASPER is’ the 


mightiest country—land of our highest 


gateway to Canada’s 


peaks, greatest of glaciers, grandest scenic 
splendor. Here, the mammoth Columbia 


Icefield, 


and snow set in a crown of sky-high peaks. 


150 square miles of glistening ice 


The double beauty of Maligne Lake 
reflecting its magic horizon. Towering 
Mt. Edith Cavell, rising majestically from 


the Glacier of the Angels. And a myriad 
of other spots of breathtaking beauty — 
all here to enchant you when you travel 


West or East the Jasper Way. 


All the things you like to do — golf, riding, 
motoring, loafing, swimming, climbing, hik- 
ing — gain new joys in Jasper’s mountain 
wonderland . . . where Jasper Park Lodge 
with its individual Alpine bungalows, is the 
hospitable centre of all Jasper’s varied 
activities. Rates from $7 a day, including 
meals (Open June 3). 


isk your nearest Agent for illus- 
trated booklet and full information, 











Jasper, on the 
National Railways, 
ditioned Continental Limite d. lo p-ove! 
on any thro fv 
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main-line route of Canadian 


is reached by the air-con- 
privileges 
het. 
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THOUSANDS ACCLAIM | 
SUCCESSFUL LISTERINE 
See! anata CHATEIAINI 


“I have used Listerine Antiseptic on my own hair, 


and on my daughter’s hair as well, for a number 
of years now. I like its stimulating effect on the 
scalp. It is the most effective treatment for dand- 
ruff that I have ever tried . , . and certainly the 


most pleasant one.”’ 
Mrs, S. C. SLoan. 


“I am a retired barber. I have 





Listerine kills the germ, 
results in new scientific treat- 
ment... letters from all over 

the country report quick relief. 


HEN the sensational discovery that 
dandruff is in reality a germ disease 

was flashed to the world recently, hope of 
positive dandruff control became possible. 
It could no longer be said that dandruff 
therapy was largely a matter of guesswork. 
The very scientists who proved the germ 
origin of dandruff, also proved that Lister- 
ine Antiseptic, famous for more than 25 
years as a germicidal mouth wash and 
gargle, kills the stubborn little bacillus, 
Pityrosporum ovale, which causes dandruff. 
In repeated tests it was shown that, by 
killing the germ, Listerine Antiseptic ban- 
ished orsubstantially improved thedandruff 
condition in the great majority of cases. 
Now, a wave of letters from all over the 
country brings wholesale corroboration. 
Read this first hand evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of the easy, delightful Listerine 
Antiseptic treatment. Note how quickly 





* « 
d magazine for canadian womel 


ON PAGES ten and eleven are 
photographs of women who have 
enlisted to serve their country at 
home, in time of war. 

They are all English pictures— 
except one. Inset among the effi- 
cient groups of the English Terri- 
torials, is that of the women from 
Victoria, B.C. They make history, 
as the first unit of Canadian 
women to organize themselves for 
training. 

It seems strange that peaceful 
Victoria should be the city to 
develop this first unit. When the 
announcement was made, a week 
or so ago, Chatelaine felt that you 
would want to know more about 


time of peace, as Miss Milligan 
says, for a war they hope will 
never come? Drill themselves 
regularly, to learn discipline and 
obedience to orders? 

English women are doing it by 
the hundreds of thousands. I be- 
lieve that women throughout 
Canada will be vitally interested 
in the problem of their own re- 
sponsibility. What do you think? 
Whatever your reaction to the 
idea, let me know, so that we can 
present a cross-section of your 
opinions. 

* ao * 
YES, there is such a lad as that 
described in the article ‘‘Portrait 


barbered 27 years and I have ; om ; ; ct : 
often used Listerine Antiseptic barrassing dandruff flakes. it, and promptly dispatched tele- of Youth’’—and his mother wrote 
for dendreft. | am writing this Start your own invigorating Listerine grams to a couple of newspaper the story. I feel that she has be- 


letter to the manufacturers of 
Listerine because I have used all 
kinds of hair tonic and want to 
say that Listerine Antiseptic 
beats them all. I am absolutely 
convinced that it will restore 
hair to its natural condition if 
properly used.” 

G. S. CUMMINGS 





THE 
TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine Antiseptic on 
the scalp at least once a day, WOMEN: 
Part the hair at various places, and 
apply Listerine Antiseptic right along 
the part with a medicine dropper, to 
avoid wetting the hair excessively. 


Always follow with vigorous and 


ture. 























| 
scalp and hair were ridded of ugly, em- 


Antiseptic treatments today. And even 
after dandruff has entirely 
disappeared, continue to 
enjoy a treatment from 
time to time to guard 
against possible reinfection; 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 


(CANADA) Ltp., Toronto 












finished with the bottle now and I am happy to 
say that all traces of dandruff have disappeared 
and my hair and scalp are again normal.” 


girls, six thousand miles apart. 
The one, to Doris Milligan, well- 
known newspaper writer of Van- 
couver, B.C., asked for the story 
of the Victoria group. The other, 
to Mollie McGee, of London, sug- 
gested that she tell us briefly and 
definitely, what the women of 
England were doing. By good 
luck and instant action, the stories 
and pictures made the deadline 
for this issue. 

Can women train themselves in 





H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Dir 


come the articulate voice for 
thousands of other women who 
are watching their young sons and 
daughters struggle to find a place 
in the business world today. Or 
husbands too, for that matter. I 
hope that this true story—-simple 
as it is—of what happened to one 
young man, will encourage all the 
others who are in the same straits. 
As human as this story, is our 
universal inclination to believe 
that if one person finds a happy 


ector, 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


JOHN BAYNE MACLEAN, 
HUNTER, 


HORACE T. 


persistent massage. But don’t expect HELEN G. CAMPBELL, Director, Chatelaine Institute. 
overnight results, because ite te dn Gieet teikin Wak S hoes een eattton EVAN PARRY, ¥ R.A I Cc , Editor “‘Your Home” Department, 
germ conditions cannot be endorsing a product but Listerine Antiseptic has M, FRANCES HUCKS, Assistant Institute Director 
cleared up that fast. made such an impression on me that I fhought N. ROY PERRY, Business Manager 

Genuine Listerine Anti- that I would tell you about it. You have adver- E. B. HARSHAW, Advertising Manager. 

=< d tised Listerine as a treatment for dandruff so I 

+ er Dag ra not to thought that I would try it. After the first appli- THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 

eac e © or affect tex- cation the intense itching stopped. I am nearly 481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, 2, CANADA 
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She was muddy and her dress was turn. She looked like a beautiful corpse. “ls she dead?" the weeping driver demanded hysterically. 
ITH a heavy heart he heard the doctor’s tele- her eves dark. She looked marvellous in a dressing gown 
phone tn the doctor’s pretty little pink and of tailored scarlet face cloth, with black initials and 
dove-grey bedroom. Alacn ~ | choker. 

In the spare room, the visiting Dryad heard the doc- + She had come down to go to the hunt ball and to 
tor’s telephone too, and smiled, a soft, seductive, wide spend a few dayswith them. On the night of the hunt 
smile. ball the doctor had been unusually busy and had not 

The doctor dressed like lightning, sli ping into the been able to go and the doctor’s husband had enter- 
tight, knitted suit under her trim tweed coat and skirt. t of . tained then beautiful guest and escorted her to the ball 
No corselettes at four in the morning. Only warmth, 1e Ee OC Ol in a lime-green Mainbocher in which she had proved a 
speed, and the elimination of all unessentials. It was a riot. ‘What is it, Louis?” she said, now. “Something 

ils & pity the Summers’ baby had to get born tonight. woke me. A bell.” 
< Carrying her smart doctor’s bag, modern in every ys 8 “Toni’s telephone.” 
detail, she ran swiftly downstairs and swung her car, a <4 r » rt e “Of course. Poor Toni! Id rather die than be a 
1939 model, out of the garage and down the lane. iV eC] V VI nN O doctor. Always crawling out of bed to push someone in 

The doctor’s husband watched the white fan of light e = or out of life.” 
irom the dox tor’s ¢ ir Swee 1) the ce tling of his single room, “Tt isn’t mue h fun for me ee 
He was shaking with a futile, bitter rage, a rage which a oe ‘ si x “T know.” 
had been simmering into a black, incoherent boil for by CHRIST INE Je IPE-SLADE *A man wants a woman to himself.” 
months. *A man like you would, Louis.” 

Ponight it botled. Balm. Her voice. Her look. Fallin limpidly and 

She was a doctor with a big country practice when he tered across the passage on bare feet to what had be ingly on his outrared vanity aad resentment 
had married her, three vears a ar i i sole I herr room.”’ I} used to be « room [lt 
with a bis country practice in the ime he uthy., pre - The housemaid had forgotten t dra the curtau ! us out of Fo 
perous growing town. It had seemed an ideal union the unoccupied room. The moonlight came in in a long, She was young. She was so beautiful. She uked 

f but the telephone had destroyed it utterly. lifeless glittering sweep that embraced the big double icross the room to her cl 
, bed, the dressing table, the long, beautifully shaped band, with the rac he had lea ‘ 


HE WAS frightened of himself tonight. Nerves all to chatse longue. school and she leaned agan 


preces, Sense of proportion quit¢ destroye . Self-pity He crossed the re om, leaned his forehead on the cool ** Poor veet,”’ ne 1 oer 

and outraged vanity and resentment on top. He had windowpane and looked out. He caught her in| rn 

been working too hard of course! The Foringwell will Someone clicked the light n behind him. In their and he pressed | th 
' case, and that embezzlement. Work never dest: rved sudden rolden radiance he iv the beauty and the cI telly. 
. a man, This was the disruption of his personal and freshness of the Drvad. The doctor stop nt ‘ 
, emotional private life. She was a third cou f } fe’s, only twenty and and checked 


( 
| os ld | 1 ' 1] 1 ' cA 1 ' 
Sourly and in a rage he climbed out of bed and pat- ravishingly you ind lovely fier hair wa lack and much. Enou ! 








SPONSOR THE NEW 


CUTEX SHADES 





N a season mad-over-purple, four great Paris dressmakers 

—Lanvin, Schiaparelli, Lelong and Alix—sponsor three 
new Cutex nail shades, ORCHID, CEDARWOOD, CAMEO, to 
wear with their latest creations! 

The new Cutex ORCHID is a rich, glowing fuchsia-rose . . . 
the new Cutex CEDARWOOD, a lovely, fresh mauvy-rose 
... the new Cutex CAMEO, a delicate, fragile pink, with a 
touch of lavender. They tone in perfectly with every purplish 
shade from bonbon pink to raisin, with all the new mauvish 
blues and the even newer yellows. 

Give your nails a lift for Spring! Wear the new Cutex shades 
sponsored by the Paris dressmakers! See the whole smart 
Cutex color line-up —15 stunning shades in all! 


NorrHaM WarREN, Montreal, New York, London, Paris 
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Schiaparelli whimsy 

in sulphur-yellow moiré. 

For added dash, Schiaparelli 

suggests fingertips in the new 
Cutex ORCHID. 


Bonbon pink satin heart- 

breaker by Alix. “Emphasize its 
fragility,” she says, “with deli- 
cate, new Cutex CAMEO nails.” 








anin Loganberry 


lame jac ket very 
narrow blue crepe pajamas 
by Lanvin. With them she 
recommends nails in the new 
sophisticated Cutex ORCHID. 


Le long creates a p ile-blue 
suit with plum trim and 
blouse—advises mauvy nails 


in the chic, new Cutex 
CEDARWOOD. 


Other Smart New Cutex Shades 
to Choose from 
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| bbe 
Pave 


PT 


OLD ROSE: Rich rose with 
a hint of purple. 

HEATHER: Deeper rose with 
thesame elusive purple cast. 


LAUREL: Delicate pink witha 
flattering mauvy undertone, 


CLOVER: A deep, winy red. 
THISTLE: Blended Rust and—- 
Rose 

TULIP: A soft, glowing red. 
ROBIN RED: True red, sub- 
dued in intensity. 





eur Cater Sadan Type Polk 


WEARS! WEARS! WEARS! 


The new Cutex Salon Type Polish is the result of a quarter-century of research 


for the most durable, longest wearing nail polish modern science can devise. 
Based on a new principle, the new Cutex Salon Type Polish is heavier than the 
regular Cutex Créme Polish—gives days and days of added wear! 
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“Not this time. 


NHNonevnioon, 


- ; 
I’m off duty and just off on my 





“Swe ll Ton on 

“Swear ” 

DP ve ) It on t If I came ind ik 1d you out it 
ruld—« ym 

“Voy a ’ ” 

“Just { Ce int « ) er, m ‘ tal, 
more impor you than your ( n J this 
ce.” 

“1 shall be 

Phe cor { iS entl no ( rey W h twilight a 


I I 


he climbed in beside the Dryad and shot off. He had to 
take her twelve miles to the junction for the fast train 


to town and save her a series of small, tiresome changes 


' 1 
Suddenly she said: 


““Can you spare a second to talk to me. Louis? It is 


important. Look! there’s a ate. We could back the 
” 


care in there off the road a bit. It’s only a field. 


‘Of course; but we mustn’t stay long or we wont 
Co a 08 

Mane I 
She turned her « xquisite, quivering face up to his; and 
ts 1 ' = 1 . 

in the hushed light it looked apps ling and wistful and 


childish. 


“ ' 
Louis—wha happened be t? 


tween us after that nigh 
You changed. You've been avoiding me. When I went 
back to my room—after you had held me in your arms 
and kissed me—all life was different.” 


“T was in love with Toni. Jealous of her profession. 
Put out by the constant interruptions in our personal 
life. To make love to you was the vicious little reaction 


ota spoilt schoolboy.” 


“You weren’t tn love? 


“You were very lovely that night; and I was very 


oon ” 
angry with Toni 


“Oh, Louts!’’ 
She was crying. 
Phe tears were pouring ¢ flortle ssly down her « harming 


face; and she was thinking “I'll have a job to make up 


train after this. But she was 


properly in a bumpy 


VOI | che found it iting to “Sw k th mee | 
young and she tound ittexciting to work them up, anc 


it was kitten practice and perfectly natural really. She 


+ 


to him. 


“You're a 


”» 


nestled up 


Louis said, sweet. kid. 


\\ hen you're 
older, dear 
She was very lovely and very determined. 


1 
inevit ible. 


It was all quit 


He was not in the least in love W th her any more ofr 


1.1 1 
even attracted; Dut she was 


incredibly lovely and he had 


it 
tiveness and tenderness; and he was more 


protec 


a male 


1 I 1 
than a little contrite and ashamed. So he comforted het 


adequately. 


panic at losing the 


IT WAS turning out of the field ina 


train that he crashed into the van. 


[It came up sudd nly, low ming out of the oreyness and 


+} 


ravelling much too fast. It took the bend blind before 


it saw his headlights; and had not sufficient room to pull 
to find a grey-green face of abject 
looming above him. 

“You all right, mister? 
croaked.” 

“Where's the lady ne 

Another man spoke. 


7 ¢ in’t brir 


+ 


iw her to. 


They were a couple of craven wretches. The man who 
had been attending to him burst nto tears. 


“It’s my van. 


He is unh knocked out. He 

i ery stron | in hour or two he Id be all 
right 

| nadt ed e he idlight iY D l 

She was muddy and her dress was t Her hat was 
lo Her | is a mess. She looked like a b ful 
corpse 

In the horrible minute « estigation and doubt 


we re tor It. 
Her pulse was faint. He pulled the eyelid up from her 
magnificent dark eyes. He did not know whether shi 


was dving or not. In that moment the one thing tr 1¢ 


cycle. 


He heard Vi 
“Here!” he yelled. 


th quick ears the thud of a motor 


Stop that motor bike. Tell them 


' i 9 ' . : . 
there s been an accident. Tell them to stop at the service 


station up the road and telephone Barchester 101. Tell 


1 ’ : ee : 
them it’s a matter of life and death! Tell Doctor Martin 
+ | ed 
to hurry. 
1] } | t} t. } - Tl . - +) 
e heard the wo men shout like maniacs a tn 
: : 

m ytorcyel t. Theen 1e ste ped, | I I t have 
tl tit was a Idup. I Ss | Ked at I ca Che 
1 I | I 
radiator as ouUuring One « I S y] ered match- 

| L] I { + | ‘ | ] 

wood, He looked a the in. It seemed cc mparatively 
' : a ' ' 

unhurt. Perhaps it still functioned and they would be 


wiser to take the Dryad into the local hospital. 


t 
No! The Dryad had 


Tont’s personal supervision. 


better go home and be undet 
They could get a nurse tn. 
It meant the end of the Paris trip. 

He heard the 
furiously away into the night. 


“You did tell him Mr. Martin wanted Dr. Martin?” 


sé 


+ 


motorcycle start up again and shoot 


How was we to 
She ain’t 


“You never told us,”’ said the man. 
know yer name! Look she’s really moving 
ce ad!’’ 

The Dryad whimpered. He bent over her stunned. 

Tont had given her word that she would not attend 
any cases. But supposing her locum was out when this 
call came through? Would she refuse to come? 

For the first time Louis saw his wife’s work as apart 
from himself. He saw it tn its humanity and its un- 
selfishness. The self-discipline shone out terrifyingly, as 
something beautiful, cold, relentless, beneficient. His 
little puny personal passions, his male possessiveness 
had attacked that. Would it hold? Had he damaged it? 
He could only wait, in his terror, his bitter self-contempt 
and his sudden searing understanding—and find out. 
He waited an eternity, with the Dryad motionless but 


moaning in his terrified arms. 


SHE HAD her bag in her hand when she stepped into 
the circle of light. He had cavilled at the price of It as 
they had walked round the big medical exhibition to- 
gether. He remembered her quiet comment, “I always 
feel the best is not good enough.” 

She said, ‘‘Louis! Not you! They told me an acci- 
dent.” 

“The truck got us turning out of the field. It’s 
here.” 

Her gloves were off. She was down on her knees. 

“All the lights, please,” she 


commanded curtly. 


‘**L_ouis-—there’s a big torch in my bag too.” 





doctor saw them 


Turning to the garage the 


framed in the window. 


( 

Her ( iway from the Dryad’s head red. 

“Will she die? 

*‘Lady—she ain’t go »« 1k?” 

ag eer 

She sheared the black, silky hair round the nasty- 
looking, oozing hole. She wa juiet, and her movements 
otyl deft and : 

“It’s all right, Le s. She'll be all right in two or three 
days; La ry, very sore head. Don’t Jook like 

at!’ 

“Brandy. There in the flask.” 

She reached for a syringe. Pushed up the Dryad’s 
sleeve. W iped the soft flesh with a wad of cotton wool 


] I ws 
and iodine; and drove It in. 


“Just to be on the safe side,”” she murmured. 


““l am glad to see you, Toni.” 

She gave him one swift, appraising look. “‘ Bleeding 
anywhere, Louis?” 

“Bruised and shaken only.” 

““Good. How did it happen?” 

“We backed in here for a minute to talk. We stayed 
longer than I thought. I was scared I’d miss the train 
and came out too quickly, and these fellows were going 
at a great speed and couldn’t pull up in time.” 

pdt see.” 

She turned to the two lumpish men. She spoke crisply 
and authoritatively. “‘Does the door come off your 
van?” 

“We can take it off.” 

“Do it. I want to put this lady on it and carry her 
to my car. Does your engine function?” 

““Can’t say, doctor.” 

“Go and try.” 

In a few minutes the quiet was blown to bits by a 
series of explosions; but the engine responded grum- 
blingly. 

“Tell Garners to send their tow truck for Mr. Martin’s 
car. Take the number and our address and be sure you 
tell them exactly where to locate it. This corner is 
known locally as ‘Shrimps’ Turn.’ Write that down in 
case you forget it. Write your names and addresses for 
me before you go.” 

Louis held the Dryad in his arms, supporting her as 
his wife directed. He could smell blood and iodine and 
drugs and mud. 

He had excruciating cramp when his wife and her 
doctor friend lifted their patient onto a wheel stretcher 
at the home, but he had not moved. 

He went and had a quick shower and changed his 
torn, muddy suit. He was very bruised. 


THE CURTAINS were drawn when Antonia came to 
him in the attractive drawing-room. The first fire of the 
season flickered lightly and cheerfully. 

“We have got a nurse,” she said cheerfully. ‘‘She’s 
conscious and in no particular pain. Pills and I went 
over her very carefully. We’re both satisfied. Pills was 
out at a scald when your phone message came. Kirsch’s 
jam factory.” 

She rang the bell. 

In here,” she said briefly. 


“Take tea 


morning room; and see that her 


TT Ga: please. 
to the doctor in th« 
' 99 


crumpets are hot, 


When the maid had closed the door, she said, “ Paris 
is off, I’m afraid.” 

He did not say anything. The maid brought in the 
tea, 

“The man who telephoned did not say it was you,” 
she said. ‘‘He did not mention any names. He said 
there had been a bad car and van accident at Shrimps’ 
Corner and would the doctor please come. He thought 
| 


99 
the woman was dying. 


“Why do vou tell me this?’’ 


“T thought you might have thought there was a special 


I 
reason why | roke My promise to you. 


‘Please!’ he said. 


Sie ) | Phe little ICT ] ( 

ma ) | ed i id i ter t i A 
ened for her personal life and pine 
Lu il the i ot me Li 


HH aid, “I « ildt ) int 
\ imust al | Not 
ilways patientl € pa- 
ti ly and ( 
She iw the her 
I ind « 
1 | es 
MOUs! ae 
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Pity to swee the car up the dl 
again. Noise and headlights on bedroom 
ceilings. It would not take her a minute 
to run back. She climbed out of the car 


and ran. 

At the turn of the lane she saw the licht 
n their old bedroom window. She saw her 
cousin framed in the window tn her hus- 
band’s arms. 
She turned and ran back to the car 


blindly. 


“1S THAT the doctor?” 

Her heart gave a leap. She recognized 
every symptom of strained nerves and 
insomnia in herself. 

“Yes, Louis?” 

“T want to come to your consulting 
room.” 

“Now?” 

“Tf you can see me.” 

“Of course, Louis.” 

“* Professionally.” 

““But—lI can’t treat you, Louis. You 
know that.” 

“I merely want professional advice.” 

The nurse grinned at him on his arrival 
at her town consulting rooms. 

“You upset routine, Mr. Martin. The 
doctor has cancelled all visits.” 

She wore a white coat, beautifully 
tailored. Her face was white. She had a 
fine, keen look. Poised. He knew he would 
never respect and admire another human 
being as he respected and admired Doctor 
Antonia Martin. 

It was not enough. 

“Louis, you’re not ill?” 

“Not physically. I am an emotionally 
sick man. You are a very successful 
psychiatrist. Everyone tells me so.” 

“It is a special branch of medicine. | 
am not qualified. I only claim to use 
common sense.” 

“*] pass as a happily married man, doc- 
tor. Iam not. I am married to a woman 
with an exacting career.” 

“Did you know that when you married 
her?” 

“* Absolutely.” 

“Then—” 

“I never knew how it could disrupt and 
disturb everything. Eat into our privacy 
and our intimacy.” 

“Please tell me everything. Otherwise, 
I can’t help.” 

“TI came here to be honest.” 

“Good!” 

“T am attracted to another woman, 
doctor.” 

“Younger, | suppose, than your wife?” 

“Nearly six years. Beautiful.” 

“That is very normal. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“We have no children.” 

“Intentional?” 

“She wished us to get financially estab- 
lished first. She was quite right. We are 
both young.” 

“Your wife strikes me as rather a fool 
there. There are more important consid- 
erations than financial security.” 

“She had a hard youth. Poverty. 
Actual hunger. She struggled to qualify. 
Scholarships. She’s brilliant.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“Yes; but for some time I have felt 
angry, thwarted. She has given me a 
sense of inferiority that I do not enjoy. I 
love to be with her. She is stimulating 
and very witty and original when she is 
not tired out!” 

“She sounds a bore.” 

“No; but no woman can run a domestic 
and a professional life successfully. That 
is my theory.” 

“It sounds defeatist to me.” She paused. 
‘“*] should say your wite’s life is not intelli- 
gently adjusted to your mutual needs. | 


“ "Poor sweet,” she said, "Poor love.” He caught her in his arms, 





re) 


A famous neurologist has said - - - 
“Once you can kill the little squirm- 
ing egotist in a woman, she becomes 
a giant of mercy and strengt esi 
in this memorable story, a brilliant 
woman doctor illustrates this theory 
when faced with a terrible choice 


Illustrated by CHARLES BRYSON 
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would diagnose overde veloped inx 
and sense of responsibility on het 
Probably the result of a hard strugele.” 
Her splendid eyes were judicial. Onl 
her face was white, ble ak. 
“T’m not good enough for her,” he sai 


* And I’m not big enough to play secor 


fiddle to her vocation.” 
‘Itis that then? Sheisag ( 
‘**Marvellous.” 
At a big medical congress a fam 


neurologist had said: “Once you Can K I] 
the little squirming egotist in a woman shx 
becomes a giant of mercy and strength.” 


He saw the little squirming egotist wriggl 


through the giant in his wife. Saw it in the 


clenched hands. The faintly quiverin 


white lips. It got under his defenses. His 


old love and passion for her rushed at | 
fiercely, undisciplined. 

“TI don’t want that girl, Toni. I must 
have someone with me and of me. I’m 
that kind of man.”’ 


She was thinking 


an) 





steady eyes on him. 
““You are three years older than | am, 
but you are a youth! A splendid, impul- 
sive, attractive, gorgeous youth. So 
strong. So ruthless. So undisciplined in 
your emotions, So vital. So superbly fit. 
How I love you, my dearest dear, and 
savor you. How much you mean. One 
day you'll grow up suddenly, and then 
we shall come into our own as mates and 
comrades—mature, disciplined.” 

Her trained mind swirled for a minut 
in primitive conflict and primitive rage at 
the Dryad. 

“Your wife has been thinking of getting 
a partner--unmarried, to live in. She 
would take night work. You know Doctor 
Clara Bleak and like her. India was tox 
much for her. She is coming home. Sh« 
is a brilliant gynecologist. Your wife 
cabled her offering a partnership. Sh« 
accepted yesterday.” 

He said against her hair, against her 
mouth, worshipping and coveting her: 
“Get rid of the Dryad, darling—it makes 


me feel—a worm.” 


DOCTOR Antonia Martin was happy 
with the deep, rosy, COSY happiness ola 
bride. The mature woman in her knew 
that it was an interlude; but she was 
jealously careful not to think or plan out- 


side the lovely glow of it: but to live in | 


deeply and healingly. She and Louis wer« 
in love as they had me er been. 

An old friend was taking over as locum 
for the week end. Her husband had drawn 
up the deed of partner hip between her- 
self and Clara Bl ik, ind Clara would be 
home to sign it in six weeks. She and 


Louis were going to Paris for the week 


end 


The Dryad’s visit had come to the end 





without pressure or incident, and she was 
going home. Louis was driving her to the 
station that afternoon. 

She came in to say good-by. A tiny 
three-cornered hat of vivid violet wit! 
small vivid violet feathers was perched 
en her black hair. Her coat was viv 
violet trimmed with silver fox. Her mot 
Vas Carmine, and sh« looked 
lovely and seductive. 


Louis ran back after he had tucked he 


and firelig! and u quite lone I he 
curta drawn—and then Lig I 
Paris.” 
Dearest.” 
| | ( r been mor I 
ith you in my life.” 
“Nor | th you, Louis.” 
*You me down? You'll let 
Pillbox do the doings? I won’t come hom« 
nd tind yu i 1 |? 
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by DORIS 





things charged and sent, just for the thrill of saying, 

“Mrs. Haldane Morgan, 607 Crofton Towers.” 
Living in the right place; knowing the right people 
Like the Malcolms, the Park- 


Getting acquainted with the Trainors that 


+ 


Trainors, the 
lands 
Sunday a blown fuse had marooned the four of them 


had been luck—luck of 


Trainors went everywhere, 


between floors in the elevator 
living in the right place. 
knew everybody, and at length made Joyce and Hal a 
part of their smart gay group. 

She’d told Judy, “I intend Hal and I shall go places.” 
Then she had added, necessity for specc h sec ming forced 
upon her. “Of course, I suppose things are never quite 
as one thinks they are going to be.” 

Judy’s worldly wise eyes had crinkled in amusement. 
“Still hankering Again her 


hand had described its including arc. She had stated 


after honeymoon stuff?” 


succinctly, ““This, my dear, is marriage.” 
Yes, she and Hal were making a go of marriage; 
evidence of that was all about her, and only a romantic 
little fool could expect first rapture to last forever. 

Che coffee arrived punctually and she poured a cup 
for Hal, drank her own gratefully, not looking at the 
disordered apartment; let the maid worry about that. 
The main thing was 
the Malcolms had brought Brant Torkay. Brant Torkay 


was In a position to give some nice Dusiness to Bre wstel 


the party had been a success, and 


Advertising. Joyce’s business mind was functioning now, 

It had been a good party, one of her best. Even Hal 
When Betty 
Hal had 
from his contarne r, pre- 


place ) Well, 


It’s got no conveni- 


had been in one of his comical moods. 
Malcolm had 


extracted the 


raved about the apartment, 
front door kev 
S¢ nted it to her 


solemnly. “Like the 
take the darn thing. ; 


permit me 


ences; can’t live tn it.” 
Amid shrieks of laughter Betty, backing too close to 
the black and chromium lire place \\ th ts clectr ( he it 


| ohts so cleverly mitating flame a 


and hidde n re volving 


ss. h id challe need 


” 


had moved suddenly and, indica 
aily, “*And just what would you call that, dear boy? 
Hal regarded her steadily. ‘Cause for murder,” he’d 


said, as sol manly as if he "d beech Serious, 


Remembrance made Jovec smile. Hal could be so 


Maybe the 


it had been a lon time. 


could have lunch together 
Roger Denham 


cute sometimes, 


HAL CAME in, coffee. “If you've 
finished this tches’ brey . iet’s get ne: I’m late.”’ 
She said, suddenly irritated, “It’s good 
know It. 
He said, “All right, skip it; let’s go. 


id they got in and drove 


” 


The cal waited at the curb a 


' 
At the entrance of the B 


away. rewster Building Hal let 
her out. “See vou at five-live.” he said. She nodded. 
* °By, Hal.” That was their usual parting, Just in case 
someone might be noticing, only not so long ago Hal 


s as they left the apartmen 

Morgan; good morning, 
Once he’d told her, “*] hate 
hen she 


“Okay, forget it: I’m 


just a heel in the early morning, my lamb,” 


used to give her a long kis 
for the car. ““Good-by, Mi 
Miss Jovee Kirby,” he'd av. 
this stulf, sweetheart.”” Then, w 


him in hurt reproach he’d said, 


M. HUME 





She wished, somehow, he’d kissed her this morning; 
no, she didn’t; she was thoroughly annoyed with Hal. 
Oh, what was the matter with them anyway? 

The switchboard girl said, ‘ Good morning, Miss 
Kirby. 
away.” 

Joyce didn’t hurry too much; she was used to Mr. 


Mr. Stevens would like you to come in right 


Stevens’ impetuous summoning. When she finally went 
in, his response to her greeting was a nervous, “Sit down, 
r n’ ?””? Which didn’t at all prepare her for the 
er—won t you! uch didn t at all prepare her for the 
bombshell. 

Mr. Stevens put down his papers, cleared his throat, 
plunged into speech. ‘Miss Kirby, this company has 
just learned that you are a married woman.” 

Joyce didn’t answer. She couldn’t. Her heart was 
doing a nose dive. She just looked at him. 
ee > = 

Quite—er—by accident. 
Mr. Craven from the home office arrived Saturday. You 


He said, uncomfortably. 
know he’s taking my place here. We were reviewing 
Something came up about that Kohler Candy 

You'd already gone—but Mr. Craven felt it 
I telephoned your address, 607 


things. 
account, 
was So important 
Crofton Towers. I was informed that apartment was 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Haldane Morgan. You are 
Mrs. Morgan?” 

She nodded. CV eg: - 

He told her, “I hoped there might be a mistake.” 

Words came to her suddenly. “I’ve been married 


nearly three years; has that made me less valuable to 


you?” 
He shook his head. 


I’m being sent to Chicago, as you know. 


“Only, I have nothing to say. 
And you 
remember, it was Mr. Craven who originally persuaded 
the company to adopt the policy of employing only 


S nel women. He feels, unfortunate ly, that you have 
well, put some thing ove Phy 


She said bitterly, ““The whole thing is absurdly 


unfair.” 
“TI know, | 


and you had a real 


Mr. Stevens pursed his lips nervously. 
know. I’ve liked you, Miss Kirby 


” 
career ahead ef you. 


” 


“But now Hot tears stung her eves. 


The man got up. “I wish there was something | 


could do,”’ 

She squared her shoulders. “‘I’m not 
of course.” 

Mr. Stevens thrust ymmething toward her. 


I ’ 
WCCRKS sal iry 


At eleven forty-five Joy 


a phone booth. ‘Sor 


Roger Det 
ry | can’t make it for lunch, Roger. 
Something has come up. Another time? I'd love it.” 


him; she didn’t 


ham trom 


nt t home; she didn’t know what she did want. 


She met Hal in front of the bu ding at live-tive. She 
was worn from aimless wandering In i shops, Her 


throat felt t oft 


Hal said. | vole 


“Where do we eat? Same 


place 
She said, “I’m not hungry. I’ve 


found out about my Clr married, Sie 


u 


shoc ked su 


Her voice sharpened. **Didn’t you hear me? 


They 
\ uted for h S 


lost my job, 


sied himself with the car, 


“Yes | heard you. Well, that’s that, I suppose.” 

**A lot of sympathy I’m getting from you.” 

‘I’m sorry, Joyce; | know you liked the job, but you 
could be a lot worse off.” 

Her anger flamed. ** You talk as if mine were just any 
old job. I suppose, though, it doesn’t mean anything 
to you that I’ve given the best in me to that office for 
The best in me.” 

He shifted gears. “Yeah, | know.” 

She stated firmly, “Well, I'll find another job.” When 
he did not answer she went on, “I'd go practically crazy 
with nothing to do.” He turned then, briefly, and looked 


five years. 


at her, unsmiling 


me 


WEEKS that followed so swiftly became night- 
Propaganda against employing mar- 


THI 
marish to Joyce. 
ried women with capable husbands had influenced many 
As Joyce Kirby she must give 
and on 


of the bigger companies. 


Brewster Advertising Company as reference, 


I i 
every application was that nideous little question 
State reason for leaving last position. Using the nam«e 


of Jovee Morgan she could give no relerence ind could 


’ 


not compete against girls who could present an imposing 
list. 

‘Two weeks salary give nby M > il hed and 
all too swiftly rent days at Crottor owers rolled 
around, On Hal’s salar | heer imposstbil- 
ity to continue payir | dartment, 

The fact had to | tt resent- 
ment on Joyce’s pa rselves, 
Hal, unless Bret \ ou a lot more 
than they’re p 

** Perhaps t os ( n page 50 








buzze d softly 


HE BEDSIDE 


scarcely awake, Joyce reached for it mechanically. 


telephone and, 

A voice said, ‘Good morning, it is seven-thirty, 
that being part of the service at Crofton Towers. In 
just twenty minutes a boy would be at the door with 
coffee—another feature of Crofton Towers’ servic 
which made it so thrilling to Joyce to have an apart- 
ment there. 





Now eves at hing 


, 


from too little sleep, she was aware 
of nothing but an absurd anger against Hal, pra vled 
in his low bed in that little-boy fashion she had once 
found oddly touching. He could answer that phone 
once na while ! 

“Hal,” she called as she 


ing ritation, **Hal!’’ 


Che pull of a cord folded back satin drape 


got up; then, voice snarpen- 


, admitted 
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Exit 


Illustrated by Ted Me( ‘ormick 





awakening, hand shielding his eyes. ‘Gee, for the luva 
Pet 
CL 
Jovee said, “I called you twice, and it’s after seven. 
“Oh, all right.” 
I 


And so, she told herself, another day had begun. 





She dressed car¢ fully, worrying a little over some tiny 


fatigue lines. If just once she could catch up with her 


+} . \ . +} 
sleep. But the face in the mirror grew very lovely at the 


: ' ' a” ' 
cle vel application ol powder, rouge and lipst Cx. Lhe 


1] ‘ y } 
blue of the eyes deepened, the mouth lost its ti ntness, 


became scarlet, provoking. 
**Kissable,”” Roger Dunham had called it last night. 
She felt a little absurd now, 


beats had quic ke ned. He nad added, “WW e are lunc hing 


Did you know?” 


remembering how her heat 


together tomorrow. 


had sent her ize Questing 


Some sudde n need oft him Pius { 


toward Hal, but Hal hadn’t caught her f lance. Two and 


+ 


a half vears ago, in the larges room, the densest crowd, 
every little wl I< his eyes had 
“Hello,” they’d said, making her 


Now 


There was a bitter littl twist to the sm Ie she } ( 
given Roger. Oh, are we?” she had said. Roger had 
let | s | Ss ist Touc . her car asi! pent ¢ ( re 

Later, in the chromiumed kitchenette she had let hi 
kiss her. She hadn’t meant t niy, turning sudac 
she had found hin irrings the i Silly to make a 
fuss. What is ak > Not! except that she had 
been strangely shaker vy its 1 inthat del usly swee 
vay she had once kr { Hal yuut her u villis 
response had bee i I] er i eckle Ss hun Cl 

. 
iwakened v the ( tac On 

She st ec reme ( June P kla asad ri 
glance a day t ( notion of her hand 
as it described a \ d are natt r he apartment 
ts mode furnishings Ck I | a 
to ve love re ce | laces. You 


and Hal ha e what It take 


Well, they had come pretty far il anyone hould ash 





There had been some slowne ihout the advancement 
she felt Hal had a right to expect trom Brethertor ind 
Wales, with his kr owledge and his personal tv, Dut that 
would bye taken care ol, Jover meant to see to tt. 
Success was re illy a matter of i i¢ v simple I iles lin ng 
m the rignt slace, ky ) } the 1 cht people, doing the 
right things. 

She had literally pounded that theory into Hal, doin 
some back-breaking work to get rid of certain antiquated 
notions he’d picked up from his mother. She’d alway 
remember that little scene about her jobD, Hal’s unsu 
pected stubbornness. “‘We’re married now. I want 
support you, Joyce; I don’t want you work ng.” 

She had told | m, half tolerar Be half angry, 
girls crawl on their knees for a job like mu vith 
Bre Stel Advertising. Just cre yourt vers and i) 
heaven they never find out I’m married. Anyway 
would I do with myself?” 

“Well, rls kee »>h USC and stufl like i. 4 


they?” 
She’d explained. “Any little dim t can kee Isc, 
What’s there to that? We're t partnersh 


Vis. IF vou looked back you could ee a lot of s 


ao 9 ' | | 

had ween covered in oanda hall ve urs, The move 
into Crofton Towers kK month wfore had been a sort 
ol In cle of rch CIN ! J c'¢ 
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N BEAUTIFUL, peaceful Victoria, where life flows 
ina le sure ly course, women are preparing ior a war 
they hope will never come. 

The movement, which even as this goes to press may 
have developed into the first women’s unit of Canada’s 
regular military system, is causing repercussions across 
the Dominion. And what started inconspicuously on 
the Pacific may before long become part of life on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It began with The Crisis. 

War, in those nerve-racked days of last September, 
seemed inevitable, and people talked of nothing else. 
In Victoria, women who had served their country in 
the Great War—as nurses, on the land, driving cars, 
doing clerical work—said if the worst came to the worst, 
they’d volunteer again. They were trained and experi- 
enced, and they could be of immediate service in a 
national emergency, they said. 

The younger women looked a trifle abashed. Most of 
them could drive a car. A few, even, could fly an air- 
plane. They, too, were nurses, stenographers, teachers 
and waitresses, but, they admitted forlornly, if it came 
towar the Government would be much too busy to bother 
with what a bunch of inexperienced, unorganized women 
could do. 

The Crisis passed, and life resumed its normal course. 
Peppery old ex-Indian oflicers returned to bygone cam- 


palgns. Golfers ke Dt the ir minds on their scores as they 
strode along the amazingly green fairways. Over the 
teacups there was talk of this up-do hair style so remin- 
iscent of dear mamma’s day. Only a little group of 
young women pondered seriously about women’s part 
in a wartime world as the year dripped its way to a 
close. 

They had come to realize that to be of immediate 
service in time of war, it is necessary to prepare in time 
of peace. But how to go about it? Well, the first step, 
obviously, was to organize. 

And so began the Victoria Women’s Service Club, 
modelled on England’s Auxiliary Territorial Service. 
Its object like that of its pattern, to train women for 
motor transport work, general (which even includes 
cooking) and clerical service in time of war. 

Mrs. Hugo Rayment, young, smart, attractive and 
socially prominent, was the motivating spirit. Daughter 
of a general, she was born and raised in a barracks. 

She said to herself and to a few of her closest friends, 
who agreed with her, that there must be enough inter- 
ested women right in Victoria to get things going. Well, 
anyway, she argued, it wouldn’t hurt to try. So a modest 
little notice appeared in the press, calling an organiza- 
tion meeting. 

It was a January night, and Mrs. Rayment and her 
little group of confreres made their way to the appointed 


The photograph at left shows 
Terries in the Air Force branch 
of the Women's Auxiliary Ter- 
ritorial Service; and at right is 
the group of women in Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, who 
are following the example set 
by their English cousins. They 
have formed the Victoria 
Women's Service Club and 


their work will parallel that of 
the English Terries. The two 
photographs below show (left) 


recruits receiving engineering 

instruction at a camp in Eng- 

land and (right) “officers” 

thoroughly enjoying themselves 
while off duty. 





11 
by 
DORIS MILLIGAN 
meeting place with their linge rs figuratively crossed. 


Suppose no one turned up? Suppose they'd just made 


i ) 


a laughingstock of themselves 
The fears were short lived. More than 100 women 


were there. 


THERE WERE pigtailed schoolgirls and white-haired 
grandmothers. One young woman who satisfied all 
requirements and found herself among those accepted, 
had a few short hours before been waiting on tables, and 
would be on that job again next day. A couple of quali- 
fied air pilots were there, wondering what chance there'd 
be to make their training of practical use. A girl witha 
slim purse looked at one well-know n Victorian who gZoes 
to Europe in pursuit of her favorite hobby, and wondered 
as she waited her turn to sign on, what it felt like to 
have money. 

Right away it was decided to limit the number of club 
members to ninety-eight and to be strict about who were 
enlisted. This, with one eye on Ottawa, for almost 
immediately the club’s application went East, asking 
for recognition as an approved group under the Depart- 
ment of National Defense. 

Only those could qualify who were between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five—wistfully the schoolgirls and 
the grandmothers departed! Every recruit had to be at 
least five feet two inches & Continued on page 19 
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What has Enalan 


OMEN of Engiand marched into history with 

banners flying, when headlines in the papers 

announced in September the War Office decision 
of the formation of a women’s army—Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service for noncombatant duties. This was the 
official seal of approval on women’s work in wartime. 
Behind scenes this tremendous move had been foreseen 
for a long time, preparations had been made, training 
undertaken and meetings held. To go back to the very 
beginning, this new women’s army really started the 
day the last war ended. 

Not very many people realize that one hundred 
thousand women (these are War Office figures) were 
demobilized from other than hospital duties when the 
War army went back to civilian life. 

As the war of 1914-18 dragged on, it became apparent 
that the man power available in Great Britain was 
insufficient to provide for the calls made by the necessity 
of maintaining the fleet, army and air force at war 
strength, and at the same time making full provision 
for them in vital industries. Such an opportunity for 
proving their worth was eagerly grasped by the women 
of England, and by 1918 women were not only employed 
in many branches of industry hitherto the province of 
men only, but were helping the forces as motor and 
ambulance drivers, clerks, storewomen, grooms and 


land workers. 


The Women's Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service in England is an 
outgrowth of the Army Aux- 
iliary Corps, which functioned 
during the Great War. The 
plan is to have women trained 
and co-ordinated for wartime 
work, so that they will be pre- 
pared if war does come. These 
photographs show various ac- 
tivities: officers receiving in- 
struction in map-reading; Ter- 
ries marching with true military 
precision; members of the aux- 
iliary fire-fighters; inspection 
of the guard of honor by one 


of the leaders of the work. 





To begin with, this valuable assistance was largely 
unco-ordinated; there was much overlapping and some 
confusion. To remedy this the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps was formed under the War Office, and soon 
reached a strength of over 100,000. Personnel of the 
W.A.A.C. served at home and abroad, and their heroism 
during the dark days of the Retreat brought them 
laurels and Queen Mary’s patronage. 

The Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force followed 
the lead of the army by forming their own women’s 
corps, which were known familiarly as the “Wrens” 
and the “ Wrafs,”’ 

Public-spirited women had already organized the 
voluntary Field Ambulance Nursing Yeomanry (popu- 
larly known as the F.A.N.Y.’s and later renamed the 
Women’s Transport Service) and the Women’s Legion 
of cooks, clerks and drivers. 
wartime traditions and maintained a service after all 


These groups kept alive 
the others had been disbanded. 


THE GREAT army of W.A.A.C.’s who had been 
absorbed into civilian life did not, however, completely 
lose interest or contact. In 1932 several influential 
women who had served in the W omen’s Auxiliary during 
the War, held a meeting. They had realized that should 
another emergency develop women would again be 


called upon to fill noncombatant jobs and could easily 
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but that there would be a lack of trained 


The 


getting too old to serve again, and the hard work they 


i recruited, 
women officers. wartime women oflicers were 
had put in in intensive training was being rendered 
useless. 

The Ex-Service women sent to the War 


Office that they should be given permission to take the 
. 


a request 


regular army officers’ examinations to bring their own 


certificates up to date so that they could in turn 
train younger women. 
This offer was accepted. Dame Helen Gwynne- 


Vaughan, Commandant of the W.A.A.( 


° . 
-Simn | rance 


now in her sixties and a professor of botany at London 
( niversity Lady Trencl rd, te of the former head 
of the Me tropolitan police, Mrs. Edward Harnett, wv 


of an air force commander, headed the forty women 


who attended lectures day after day, then finally wrote 


and passed stiff examinations. Within a few months 


they in turn had trained 400 younger recruits from 


various parts of the country. 

Last May, Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, formerly 
of the W.A.A.C.’s “Emergency Service,” Miss Baxter 
Ellis, Commandant of the Women’s Transport, and 
Lady Londonderry, Women’s Legion, were called to 
the War Office for consultation with officials. Whitehall 


1 ot jt 


happily found at 1 disposal a smart corps of oflicers, 


a well-tra ned, eq yped and se Continued on page 19 
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Annabelle’s face was white and tragic. “Mother,"’ she sobbed, "Everett spoiled my dinner party! He just ruined it!" 


adjustment of his dress tie. ‘‘And he has such lovely 
manners, and he does look like a million dollars, and he 
can talk. Eh, Jerry, m’lad?”’ 

For Annabelle, coming over to borrow the lace cloth 
and extra silver, had been not less than frank about her 
brother’s defection and the substitution of Everett. 

““Now, Jerry, you stay right here. Don’t bark, don’t 
scrabble around, and don’t chew the bed covers, or the 
chair cushions, or—Hey, don’t jump on me! It’s bad 
enough to be on my bed without your leaving white 
hairs on my dress pants. ’By, little brother.” 

Little brother: a pleasant phrase, having a pleasant, 
reminiscent ring. It was Snowing again tonight, making 
the world white. He pulled down his vest, glancing 
approy nely down at his long creased le iS. He didn’t 


look so bad himself in his dinner clothes. 


THEY WERI indeed gold-plated looking, Everett 
thought, appraising Annabelle’s dinner guests and 
remembering Anthony’s ribald description. The corpor- 
ation stomach must be the trustee, thought Everett; he 
seemed to match as husband to the too décolleté stout 
lady with the wide dimpled bac k. And an acid female 

th a sharp nose and a kind of drippy lace dress, het 
neck not any less empty-looking for its dog-collar of 
WI 


pearls, she seemed to belons ha dyspeptic misogynist 


whom Everett recognized as a local bank official. And I 
do honestly belie Ve lony is Tl ht it does look like a 

that the Redding woman has on, and if she sits next 
to me maybe I| can tell for sure. And there was Bevan, 
honh s toes, and Annabelle 


reedily waving back and fortl 

looking too newly marcelled and too brightly uncon- 
cerned about whether the baby would wake up and ery 
and the roast be overdone. And finally, Franklin and 


rote sque ly out 


Margaret—looking, Everett thought, 
of place, they were so sharp and clear, so pleasantly 
normal and natural, so much more really important 
than Importance. 

““And for heaven’s sake,”” hissed Annabelle in his ear, 
“don’t be a dead we ht. Talk!” 

‘I suppose it will be just my Iuck,”? Margaret whis- 
pered, ‘to be put between the fat and the thin.” 

Phen he was put between the fat and the thin wives, a 
position which suddenly filled him with a rising feeling 
of hilarity as Margaret, whos 
spondingly realized, looked at him with laughter-filled 
eyes. She wa not, he knew, really laughing at these 


yvorst tears were corre- 


She came from the Follies Bergeres 
in Paris, to a typical college town 
..and brought turmoil and change 


into the lives of many people 


Illustrated by Kay Avery 


people; they amused her as they amused him; but it was 
not a cold amusement, but warm, friendly, kindly, the 
kind of amusement that makes one laugh with but 
not at. 

It was toward the end of the dinner that they got to 
talking about wives with a capital W. Do men like their 
wives to be clever?—and all the men and all the women 
looked at Margaret; and her secret, gay knowledge of it 
was in her eyes, as they rested a moment on Everett. He 
let his eyes tell her back: They don’t know, as | do, how 
much more than clever you really are, and her eyes 
coming back to his said: Thank you, Everett, you’re a 
dear. 

He was brought suddenly to life by Franklin’s k aning 
forward and looking straight at | 
Everett. You are wife hunting. What Is the young man 
of today looking for? The old stuff, or a new line?” 

All those eyes looking at him. The thin la 
right, a little bored; the stout lady on his left, coy; 
Margaret’s eves bidding him speak. 

“Well, I cuess we ‘ \ VU a 1 \ l 
did, Uncle Franklin. Though I doubt if we will be so 


successful at findin 


' a 
Chere was laughter and a light murmur of congratula- 
I ‘ ’ 
tion at his pretty eech,. \la yaret S eves cre Warm, 
' 
and they lifted him like \ a, 
| met a woman once, he heard himselt i\ 
‘ ‘ ¢ \ 
Four or five yea iso. Inat iural n Ne Y ork 


She was—oh, forty, at least. But 
Phe re Was a SWé I] 
stopped, col ring. 

*That’s all right, Everett.” It l ra n. 
ly of forty, but—”’ He emphasized the last 


Was an old lady 


word, his voice full of cheerful laughter. “Tell us what 
the ‘but’ was.” 

““Now you’ve got me all rattled.”” Everett collected 
himself. “All right—after all, | was only nineteen, and 
she was—forty. And homely, if you looked to see. Only 
somehow that wasn’t what you saw. She was exciting, 
inside, by herself. You wanted terribly to know her. We 
all felt it. She had been married a really long time, yet 
her husband—You could see how it was, even when he 
wasn’t looking at her. He was crazy about her. It was 
nice. You felt she deserved it. When she was dancing, 
her husband told us about her. A lot of stories. There 
was one story about how she won a diamond bracelet 
from him 

Everett stopped and looked around. Should he go 
on? They were all listening, and Margaret cried, 
““Everett—tell us! I need a diamond bracelet!” 

“Then here’s your chance, Aunt Margaret. Well, 
this woman had a dog, a little three-legged terrier, that 
she was awfully fond of. She wanted to take him with 
her to England, and when her husband said she couldn’t 
on account of the quarantine, she made a bet with him 
that she could.” 

Everett felt a momentary qualm., 
shouldn’t tell this. He said, a little lamely,“* And she 
did.” 

“Now, Everett!” said Franklin. 
there. I’ve always wanted to know how to get a dog into 
England.” 

Everett laughed. “This method won’t help you, 
Uncle Franklin. Well, if you must know, it was this 
She kept to her cabin all the way over, paid the 


Perhaps he 


“You can’t stop 


way. 


steward to keep qui t about the dog, nevel appeared on 


deck until the boat was actually at the dock and the 


ingplank down. Then she told her husband to go and 
stand by the head of the gangplank, and bx ire some 
boat official was there. He was to act worried, and tell 
the official he was worried about | wife. She wouldn't 
tell him what her plan was, but that was what he was 
to do. Pretty soon here she con h her n a no 
make-up, white as a ghost, tn a bl ha 
huge black cape on, lookir lik : Everett 
paused, laughed, and w hands 
dicated a lady in a m ite, 
nd she was hurryis it 
to her maid, and wher put 
tI ! 


toh m to hurry, hu 
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The Other Brother 


by CLARISSA FAIRCHILD CUSHMAN 


The Marbury family live in the presidential house of 
the college over which Professor Marbury bas charge and 
which the two sons, Anthony and Everett, attend. Of the 
two boys, Everett is the more thoughtful and serious- 
minded and his nature is in striking contrast to that of 
the volatile Tony, whose gay and light-hearted manner 
makes him very popular with the other students—particu- 
larly the girls. 

The boys’ mother, Laura Marbury, feels that being sons 
of the college president they should set a good example to 
the other students in their conduct, and is more than a 
little distressed when Tony has hectic swing sessions in 
their home. Alison Blake is the star of these little parties 
and Mrs. Marbury’s main reason for disliking her is 
the fact that Alison was brought up in France and was 
formerly a dancer in a Paris music ball. 

Joan Raeburn is in love with Tony and is jealous when 
he becomes interested in Alison. But it is Everett who first 
takes Alison out, and soon be bas fallen deeply in love 
with ber. She, however, tells him that she is hardly the type 
for bim. She does a turn at the annual college Frolic and 
“stops the show.” Next day Everett’s mother is borrified 
when she reads in the paper about the songs Alison sang 
and the abbreviated dancing costume she wore. Everett 
bad sent some flowers to the stage door for Alison but he 
receives a note from ber saying she thanked him for the 
roses but be was wasting his money on her. 

Everett’s Aunt Margaret and Uncle Franklin are coming 
to visit the Marburys over Christmas and Everett looks 
forward to the arrival of bis aunt—they are great pals. 


T WAS the day before Christmas. Everett did not 
meet Margaret and Franklin at the early morning 
train. His mother thought it “‘was best” if Ben met 

them by himself. But it was no matter. It was no 
matter from the moment that the car door slammed and 
they stood in the falling snow smiling, Franklin, tall and 
rangy and sandy-haired, Margaret so neatly smart and 
young-looking in her close dark suit with the fur up 
under her chin and a small tilted hat framing her warm 
brown eyes. They were both so full of an air of finding 
life gay and consequential that they gave to even this 
small moment of it an aspect of consequence. And 
Margaret was clutching in her arms a young wire-haired 
terrier. 

Under the rush of affection with which he kissed her, 
Everett could feel that flicker of apprehension. Would 
his mother be ungracious to Margaret about her dog? 
And then Anthony was dashing down the stairs in 
sneakers, sweater, and pants (two minutes from bed, 
Everett was sure), crying, “Aunt Maggie!” impudently, 
and Margaret and Franklin were greeting him with 
affection, and Anthony was responding with voice and 
with eyes that told them that he had lived for weeks 
for just this moment. 

“Hello! Who’s this?” And Anthony took the dog in 
his hands and looked into the wistful eyes and belliger- 
ent whiskers with answering affection. ‘‘Hey—you’re a 
swell fella!” 

“‘Isn’t he a pretty little fellow?” said his mother. “I 
didn’t know you had a dog.” 

“‘He’s not mine.” Margaret took the dog gently, and 
he spread himself against her, his head over her shoul- 
der. Everett stretched out a finger and the whiskers 
quivered. “He’s a present—if Laura doesn’t mind.” Her 
tone implied that of course Laura didn’t mind, though 
she must, Everett felt instantly, know better. Two 
boys don’t normally grow up without a dog, unless 

““He’s for—’ Margaret turned, “for Everett.” 

She put the dog into Everett’s arms, and the firm, 
fierce whiskers sniffed at his ear. He felt that his arms 
were clutching the dog, crushing him to him. He met 
Margaret’s understanding eyes with speechless thanks. 

Margaret turned back. “We brought you som 


else, Tony. Wrapped in white tissue paper and tied with 
red ribbon. The puppy wouldn’t stand for being 
wrapped in tissue paper. You'll get it at breakfast time. 
I’m starved. And I’m sure I smell coffee. Laura, it’s so 
gt vod of you 

They started upstairs, and the dog struggled to 
follow. Everett, feeling with his hand the good firm 
muscles and the hard white hair, followed along behind 
the others. He trailed them into the green room, and 
wondered if he dared let the dog down. If he raced 
around—if he chewed something—if he climbed up on 
the bed—or if—horrors! 

“His name’s Jerry, Everett. 
Laura.” 

But he’ll shed hairs, thought Everett; white hairs. 

He set the dog down gingerly, but Jerry evidently 
knew what was expected of him, because he merely 
walked sedately about, sniffing politely at this and that 
—but not at Laura—and then sat politely down. He 


didn’t even scratch himself. 


And he’s housebroken, 





Everett 





Anthony came to the door, and saw him “Hi, old 
bov!”’ he cried. ‘‘Come to your Uncle Anthony!” 

Instantly the dog was up, his tail awag. \ ith a bound 
he was across the room, sparring with Anthony, growl- 
ing softly, wagging all over. 

Everett watched him, with that familiar sense of 
possession slowly taking hold of him. ‘‘He’s mine,” he 
thought, proudly. And again, a little painfully, He’ 


mine!’ 


FRANKLIN COULD stay only for Christmas Day 
and the day after, so Christmas afternoon Laura was 
to give a tea, and the evening following Annabelle was to 
give a dinner. 

** James and I won’t be able to come to the dinner, I’m 
sorry to say. The Dascombs had already asked us that 
same night, and as you can understand, it doesn’t do for 
us to cancel a dinner.” 

There was the pride of importance in Laura’s voice, 
and Everett could see by ever so slight a look of amuse- 
ment in Margaret’s eyes that she perceived it. Indeed 
Everett, watching Margaret, thought that, really, his 
mother was right: manners were ol the greatest import- 
ance. It was essential that human beings should have 
some honest way of concealing what they really thought. 

Christmas Day was, in Everett’s opinion, distinctly 
nightmarish. In spite of everyone’s saying, “It was 
just what | wanted,” heartily, the fact that the snow 
turned shortly into pouring rain, which Laura seemed 
to take as a personal affront offered her by God, rather 
dampened the day. Bevan and Annabelle came to 
dinner, a stufliness of roast turkey and family gossip and 
the dutifully festive crackling of nuts. And then the 
house settled into a kind of hurried hush, and the 
sacramental rite of giving a tea was pre pared: the lace 
cloth, the napkins—and why should his mother know 
that two were missing?—the colored candles, the solid 
silver service for tea, the plated service for coffee 

Yes, manners were something real, Everett said to 
himself later, watching Margaret from the hall where 
he and Anthony officiated with rubbers and umbrellas 
and the duty of parking cars. His Uncle Franklin might 
be expected to enjoy talking to bald and middle-aged 
men, but what was it that sustained Margaret? When 
he could, he looked in the room at her. And once in a 
WwW hile her eves, flitting to his, said some thing to him he 
didn’t know what it was, just some thing nice. Once he 
heard a large lady in grey lace, say, ‘Such a charming 
boy you have, Mrs. Marbury. Delightful! And so 
good looking!’ 

* Anthony,” said his mother. *‘ Yes. And such a deat 
boy.” 

And once he heard one man say to another, “The 

other brother? Eve rett, I think his name is,’’ 
AND IT was quite characteristic of Anthony that he 
should, the next morning, without a care in the world, 
on receiving a night letter demanding his immediate 
presence at a housc party, throw his things into a 
say, “Mind if I borrow vour car, Eve? Mine’ 
busted,” and prepare to flit gaily off. 

“But, Anthony! Annabelle’s dinner!” 

“Oh, sure enough. Well—but Eve’ll go. 
Eve? Can you spare me ten dollars, dad? 
I’m short.”’ And he winked an impudent eve at his Aunt 
Maggie. “‘And I swiped your new muffler, Eve, mind? 
I'll give it a good start in life.” And he winked a mean- 
ing eve at Everett. **Well—” he included them all, “ UII 


be seeing you,” and he was gone. 


suitcase, 


said Laura. 
Won’t you, 


Queer, but 


“Such an outrageous dear boy!” said his mother. 


* * * 


* 
“Such an outrageous dear boy,”’ Everett murmured 


to himse If, as he struggled that night with the delicate 
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A good soup is the “bottom of a kitchen,” says the Govern- At work in the refrigerator room — Mrs. Nothing i ted in her kitch the G - 
ment House cook. Here is a view of the kitchens showing (at Barbara Jackson, who has cooked for throe Sanaeel'e cack is a detsmmieainl a " lay a 
t you left) one of the big pots used for making soup, special ovens Government Houses and hundreds of famous of using “left-overs." Note the copper kettles and pots, 
ly"? for party baking. people throughout the Empire. similar to those at Windsor Castle. act 
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she F THE King and Queen knocked at our door, what 


ters, would you do?” a small Canadian boy, fired with a burn or blacken, and have to be repaired only 
g, | thoughts of the coming Reo APR ee a when the copper begins to wear through. 

£ g ming cgal visit to these shores, om ; ‘ 

bill asked his mother tecentls Then there’s the scullery maid, who washes 
vills, “Why,” she said with an amused smile. “I suppose china and prepares staff vegetables. Mrs. A. E. 


Storey, second cook, helps Mrs. Jackson super- 
vise, and there’s a first and second kitchen maid 
for general cooking, and a vegetable maid who 


” 


I’d say, ‘Won’t you come in and have some tea?’ 
And His eyes widened. “But what would you give a King 


Queen to eat?” ; 
hert What. iadead? does nothing but prepare vegetables and salad. 
eSt, It’s a question that won’t cause Mrs. Barbara Jack- Out of the two great eee come cole tp 
ives son any undue concern, when Their Majesties arrive ] r 140 quarts of milk, forty-five dozen eggs and 
heir from London and are guests at Rideau Hall. For the eighty-four pounds of butter . week, An ice 
: machine which makes 150 pounds of ice every 


charming and able cook at Government House .in 
twenty-four hours keeps them cold. 


cea Ottawa has been preparing food for poets, priests and ae. ee eee eet : 
He . aaa This is for the fare of Their Excellencies, 
el princes since she was a Cia ae j 
i ; house guests and a staff of thirty-five. For 
ing girl. Coming of a family ; 
: special occasions, however, the supplies natur- 
ave of well-known cooks, she ; j ' ; 
, ally mount. Six hundred Members of Parlia- 
you served her apprentice- ; ° : 
; ment and their wives will eat, among other 
ake ship in the great houses So 
i things, thirty-six plates of mixed sandwiches 
her of England, worked for oe ~ : 
| ): D (eighteen white and six brown loaves) and 200 
eos the J. Pierpont Morgans, 
plates of cakes. 
one Howard Gould, the Earl 
Menus for big dinners are prepared two or 


ch a hee ee By ALISON RICHARDS three days ahead, and Mrs. Jackson never has 


alter ; ; 
trouble with late guests, Fifteen to twenty 


has three Government House i ; 5 
nl Be cit Te sires rt minutes leeway is always allowed and, mindful 
I KITCHENS IN VarlOous parts : ; : 
cal Brin by fo. of the fact that an invitation to Rideau Hall is 
er- Ol Lil¢ Ij) 4 ICTOTE 
ee pes by way of being a Royal Command, people are 
Cre arriving in anadci I 7 
, | ead Lady B careful to keep within that limit. 
ou ore and ady ICSS- , ; : : 
| \ Chal F ; Phe Countess of Be ssborough has the French 
cCe DOrournii. We S Giscove > . : 
ae ‘ woman’s keen sense of food, and left many interesting 
can ered, through it all, that ae 
recipes with Mrs. Jackson when she went away from 


int the more important an , 
Canada. She also begged many of her cook’s favorites 


ju individual ts, the simpler Of course, there may be left-overs. That’s why, if you y a 55" 
m- his tastes are, as a rule. lingered in the spacious reception rooms after the last to give to Canadian itizens who were her guests. One 
His Excellency Lord big car had purred down the driveway with the last of the most enthusiastic visitors to the kitchens was the 
Hon. George St. Lawrence Neulflize Ponsonby, son of 


I'weedsmuir likes grilled exquisitely gowned lady and morning-coated gentleman, ' 
the Bessboroughs, then a baby. Mrs. Jackson personally 





Id and roasted meats with- you'd see some stirring activity. For Mrs. Jackson and 
in out sauces, for instance. Lady Tweedsmuir wants her staff whisk the untouched bowls of strawberries su ervised preparation of all the nursery food and made 
a lizht food—nothing heavy or rich. A soufflé is her favor- kitchenward, and by nightfall there are jars and jars of oo white eg Bn christe 7 i ae 
she ite dessert, Russian bortsch her choice in soups. His rich crimson jam parading along the shelves of the big oe a there ei ee poor Sava zr a ~) 
Excellency commences his day at nine o’clock, with a fruit pantry. While the plates of sandwiches, from which large, re -hand ae evidence of the Honorable 
If, ‘® good staunch bowl of cooked breakfast food. Her Excel- cabinet ministers and foreign diplomats have been parsing Chie ee | alk 
| lency follows suit—with Scotch porridge. Then has a served, are a supper tidbit at the Salvation Army soup or the Chi stmas puc dings which are given annually 
I conterenze with: the cook . kitchens. by His Excellency in a little ceremony to nearly a 
8 “That seems just what they’d like,” she says, look- In Mrs. Jackson’s opinion, any normally intelligent hundred employees at Rid au Hall, Mrs. Jackson uses 
jin ing over Mrs. Jackson’s proposed menus with contidence. woman can be a really good cook—if she follows the eighty pounds of bread crumbs, forty pounds of suet, 
7 And whether it’s a brilliant diplomatic function for a recipe, uses a few rules of thumb, and has imagination. thirty-two pounds ol sultana oe and 200 eggs. She 
. foreign prince and his consort, or a ¢ hristmas treat for And she’s made everything from kan iroo tail soup in makes 125 puddings each Christmas. ; 
; the families of the staff it is what they'd like. At Australia) to finnan haddie for Lord Tweedsmuu and And each December St. Bartholom« w’s Sunday School 
a state dinners for the Opening of Parliament, for instance, apple sauce for the Duke of Windsor! When he visited class, 200 strong, has a children’s tea at Government 
o when the guests number more th 1 hundred, twenty- Sir Francis Newd ite at Government House tn Aus- Hous yuNnS, dou hnuts, littlecakes < tarts andmince 
four lees of lamb (six to eight pounds each) and five tralia. the Duke (then Prince of Wales) enjoyed Mrs. 1eS, : 
= hundred potatoes are not unusual quantities prepared Jackson’s dish he appl uct ( rved with his Fay te of thousands of Canadian familie that 
by the « ilinary department. scrambled « . t and collec eakliast Was so del tful late nack-SUp er bets ( reus In your 
Figuring out the number of sandwiches the bridge _ palatable that h« ed for a jar to take away with him. house it may be chee se rarebit, or radishes and bread 
club or the missionary society would eat, might be more To you who know how chops can burn and biscuits and butter. Lord and Lady Twee« I r enjoy Soup 
c | instead n t I t carefully regulated household, the and sandwiches. The conversatior ibly follows 
VS of a problem if they numbered 4,000 instead of a dozen. fall the me Carell | household, th 2 | : 
t Yet that is the number the then Governor-General was unerringly smooth machinery of Government House is the same happily analytic ut line e evening 
er called upon to entertain at the Imperial Conference a joy to behold. Mrs. Jacks n’s tall ol nine ncludes that it does in any house | , 
\ sarden party a few years ago. You’d need 192 pounds two still-room maids who make the cake and pastry, Maybe you think the ( at a 
: of sandwich bre id alone, besides all the rolls. Or if your aman inthe scullery eels potatoes, cleans chickens Cx vernor-t eneral’s, \ | Mr 
oO guests numbered a mere 2,000, as they do at the annual and kee lea e ro ind | I « er pots, Jackson’s boast th tT ¥ | k tchens. 
summer garden party, you might begin with 500 quarts mates to t e ust \“\ sor Castle, | ngland. All If the entlemen of FH ( ‘ ‘ ti ippen 
of strawberries, as they do at Rideau Hall. the hoi Id « aon them, tor they never to be concerned se ’ ( } 
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“And so of course,” concluded Everett, “the whole 
official ship hurried like all mad to get her off the boat 
and when she got safely in the taxi 
let out the dog. Boy did 


and into a taxi 
she opened her cape and 
they laugh!” 

Well, most of them did. But 
greeted the story with a kind of exclamatory silence. 
Margaret turned to Franklin and said, “Franklin! Will 
But her voice 


some at the table 


you give me a diamond bracelet if | 
was drowned out by the thin dowager. 

“Well!” said that lady, lifting her pearls from her 
respectable thin neck, “if that is what you young people 
consider adorable, why I’m glad that I was young in a 
more pleasant day and age. She makes me think—Alice, 
what was that girl’s name? You know. The one that 
they say danced so outrageously in that vaudeville 
thing the students give? You know—” 

“The Frolic?” 

“The Frolic! That’s it. That was a brazen-faced piece 
of effrontery, from all accounts. Did you see it, Alice? 
Did anyone here? Well, as near as | understand it, this 
girl got in here as a special student, but she’s a mere 
public dancer, from some music hall in Paris. Her father 
runs a public gambling place! And here’s this girl, right 
here in our university! I guess from what I’ve heard she 
didn’t come here for the sake of an education. In 
fact—” the lady paused significantly and looked around 
the table knowingly. “Yet here she is, permitted to 
give this disgraceful performance—and continue, or so | 
hear, her profession. Not,” she paused, “dancing.” 

There was a thick drumming in Everett’s ears. He 
could feel a hot fury rising in him, clouding his sight 
and hearing. But he could still hear the fat trustee’s 
wife on his left say, “I feel the same, Edna. I told Elias. 
The girl ought to be expelled. He says we have no rule. 
I said to him, then we should have a rule. Our better 
students have a right to be protected. That kind of 
contamination, right in our very midst—”’ 

The hot fury that had been rising 
in Everett’s brain broke with a 
shower of sparks, obliterating his 
judgment. He burst out, his voice 
ringing down the table. 

“She’s not what you imply! You 
have no right to say such a thing!” 

There was a stunned silence down 
the table, and all eyes turned to 
Everett. Mrs. Payson turned toward 
him. “Oh—you know her!” Her 
voice was suave. Her tone implied 
that she was not surprised. 

“I do know her! And I| saw the 
dance. You've done neither. She is a 
dancer. But is that a crime? Let me 
tell you, it takes something to be a 
dancer, as good a dancer as she is! It 
takes work, and brains, and grit. 
She’s honest and decent and good 
more decent and honest than—than 
most people.” 

“And as much a lady, I take it, as 
your lady with the dog.” Mrs. 
Payson’s voice was openly sarcastic, 
and she looked around the table for 
applause. 

There was a scraping of chairs, a 
rustle of rising, a buzzing of last- 
minute remarks from everyone as 
they left the table. Everett, in a 
daze, found himself in the living 
room, and for an instant felt the soft 
pressure of Margaret’s fingers on his. 

Then the party had spread around, 
There were candies, coffee, cigarettes, 
the soft hush and laughter of proper 
conversation. Everett, avoiding 
Margaret’s eyes, spent the rest of the 
evening merely waiting in an aching misery for it to be 
time to go home. In the car going home Margaret held 
his hand, and their talk was on trivial things. 

They were no more than home, they were still stand- 
ing in the cavernous hall, and Laura, hearing their 
voices, had no more than come down the stairs, when 
there was the approach and stop of a motor, and before 
they could do more than turn enquiring faces to see 
who it was that was coming at such an hour, Annabelle 
burst into the hall—Annabelle in a white fury of anger, 
followed by Bevan. 

“Mother!” Annabelle’s voice was a cry. | 





ved them 


all motionless, while Annabelle cried out again at her 
mother, lifting a face white and tragic. “He spoiled my 
dinner! Mother—Everett did! He just ruined it! My 
lovely, lovely dinner!” 

Laura took a step down the stairs. In her bright blue 
velvet, her hair shining and beautifully perfect, she was 
magnificent in the dim hall. “‘Why, Annabelle, what do 
you mean?” 

But Franklin stepped forward and laid a quieting 
hand on Annabelle’s arm. “‘ Now, Annabelle, I wouldn’t 
goon. You’re excited. Besides, Everett didn’t do any- 
thing of the sort. Just a gay story—”’ 

‘A gay story!” Annabelle swung round, throwing off 
her uncle’s hand. She turned back to her mother. 
““Mother! I am just sick about it! Everett—my own 
brother—to be so horrid to Mrs. Payson! She was as 
cold as ice to me all the evening! And Mrs. Redding 

“Listen, Annabelle, child.”” It was Margaret in a 
soothing voice. “Don’t exaggerate it, my dear, in your 
mind. It was all nothing, and less than nothing. Why 
Mrs. Redding was enormously amused. Mrs. Payson 
was exceedingly rude. She always is, if she gets a chance. 
And if the Paysons and Turnhills are so narrow- 
minded—”’ 

Annabelle turned on her, “‘Oh, it’s all very well for 
you to talk, Aunt Margaret! Of course you would stand 
up for Everett! And it doesn’t matter to you! It wasn’t 
your dinner! You and Uncle Franklin have got some- 
where. Bevan and | haven’t. It was important to me 

—and to Bevan—to have this dinner go well, to have 
the Paysons and the Turnhills think of us as—as nice, 
and—oh, mother!” And Annabelle burst into tears. 

Laura came firmly down the stairs and put her arm 
about Annabelle; her gesture was motherly but her look 
was indignant as she turned squarely to Everett. ‘“‘ Now 
tell me,” she said. ‘‘ What is all this?” 

They tried, all of them—that is, all of them except 





GRECIAN FRIEZE 


by MARY YORATH 


Through fields of crimson poppies, half asleep 
That lie like painted lanterns on the grass 
Against an amber sky | see them pass, 

Nymphs without laughter, shepherds without sheep. 


The hands that wove those garlands, strange and sweet, 


Fall listlessly; and pipes that high and clear 

Led their mad dances, now no longer hear 

The measured tread of supple sunstained feet. 
Their bright heads bear the dusky flowers of sleep, 
Their voices echo hushed and soft and slow 

As through the twilight fields | see them go— 
Nymphs without laughter, shepherds without sheep. 
Bequeathed to me with these white fragile flowers. 





Everett—to tell her. 


ing up for that horrible Alison Blake. 
told Mrs. Payson that she was a gossip and a liar!” 
Mrs. Marbury straightened. “Alison Blake!” 


“Yes, Alison Blake!” Annabelle was openly sobbing. 
“*T didn’t want Everett at my dinne:! I told you! But I 


didn’t think that he’d deliberately spoil eT’ 


Everett couldn’t avoid his mother’s accusing eyes. 
“But, mother,” he said, and his voice sounded very thin 
and inadequate to himself, “Il was only trying—” He 


Annabelle lifted her head. “It 
wasn’t so much the story,” she said, angry tears choking 
her. “Everett was horribly rude to Mrs. Payson, stand- 
He practically 
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couldn’t go on. He felt Margaret’s warm fingers on his 
hand, and he clutched at them. 

Margaret spoke. “Annabelle,” she said. ‘ Aren’t you 
being a little unjust to Everett? After all he was only’ 

“Margaret.” Laura Marbury’s voice called fo: 
silence. Her whole manner dominated the hallful of 
people. Under the main ceiling light, shut in by the dark 
walls, her size, her magnificent carriage tn her brilliant 
dress, her shining hair so perfectly in place, made her 
taller than any of them; and something in Everett 
seemed to shrink. He would have run away if he could. 
But he couldn’t. His mother was speaking. 

“It just happens there is more to this, Margaret, than 
you realize. This Alison Blake is a—a common little 
thing. She’s a—well, she’s a dance hall dancer. When 
you've said that, you’ve said everything. But Everett 
has unfortunately allowed himself to become com- 
pletely infatuated by her.” 

““Mother!”” Everett’s voice was agonized. 

She turned to him, “‘ Well, isn’t it true? How else can 
you explain the bill for roses I found on your desk? One 
dozen—yes. But this was for six—six dozen roses!’’ 

“‘Laura!’’ James Marbury had come from his study, 
and his exclamation was the voice for them all. A sort of 
ghastly silence followed it. 

Laura must have felt that accusing silence, for she 
said defensively, ‘Well, I wasn’t looking in his letters, 
James, if that’s what you mean to imply | was doing. | 
merely saw an envelope from the florist, obviously a bill 

after all, it’s my business to keep track of the bills. 
I have to pay them 

“Surely he has an allowance!” It was Margaret. And 
Annabelle whispered, “Oh, mother !’’ 

Laura Marbury turned to Margaret, asperiy in hert 
manner. After all, visiting relatives are trying at best, 
and the tension that always is present when relatives 
have to be civil to one another and not speak their 
minds was beginning to show. 

“Margaret, I’m sorry if I take a 
little offense at your remark.” Her 
eye fell on Margaret’s hand holding 
Everett’s. “If | may say so, I'll have 
to agree that Annabelle is right—you 
have always one to. take 
Everett’s side. If you were a mother 
yourself, you’d understand that it 


been 


doesn’t do to show favoritism to one 
child over another. But you have 
petted Everett 
whether you realized it or not, has 
always helped to make him think 
that I, his mother, don’t quite under- 
stand him. And let me say right here 


always which, 


that that is an easy thing to do. You 
don’t have to do and say the disagree - 
able things a child needs; you can 
reserve to yourself all the pleasant 
things. It is nice to give a boy a dog; 
you don’t have to live with the com- 
plaining maids 

I knew it! cried Everett’s mind. 

But Margaret seemed able to hold 
her own. After all, that was an 
unnecessarily nasty crack about not 
understanding children because she 
had had none of her own. 

"at bring 
Laura, to stop saying the disagreeable 
things to Everett and confine yoursell 
to the agreeable things, you might 
find Everett as agreeable as Franklin 
and I find him.” 


you could yourself, 


Laura straightened even taller. 
“And do you think that you under- 
him better than I—his own 
mother?” 

Margaret looked at her. “I do. 


I certainly do.” Her voice was 


stand 


Since you ask me 
quiet, but very firm. 
Margaret ! cried the soul of Everett. Mother! 
Indignation stiffened every muscle of Laura Mar- 
bury’s body. “And I say that your answer merely shows 
how little you do understand. I’m his mother. I’ve had 
enough love for him to do my duty toward him whether 
it’s been pleasant or not—to see that he grew to be a 
man, fit to take his part in the world. It has been my 
business to help him, not merely pet him. It’s been too 
easy for Everett to have things. It’s come now to where 
he expects things to be gg Continued on page 56 
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Soup is a much-favored main dish 
as people swing toward simpler meals 


Simple and sensible eating is the order of 
these up-and-doing days. But foods must 
abound in nourishment, because our modern 
pace demands full measure of energy and 
fitness. The sound yet simple sustenance that 
tamilies need today, they find in Campbell’s 
Soups. Such soups as these: 


CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP: Good chic ken broth 
to tease the taste with its aroma, and charm 
the eye with its golden glint. And good egg 
noodles to quiet robust hunger. Canadian 
pioneers knew how ea 0d Chicken Nox dle soup 
can be and Campbell’s make it even more 
tempting than in bygone days. They add 
tender chicken meat, too, for extra delight. 


BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


(TCE CRT 


So here’s the old-time eating pieasure for tables 


of today Chicken Noodle by Campbell’s. 
VEGETABLE SOUP: A whole market basket of 


good eating merged into a simple but delight- 
ful bowl of soup. Enthusiastic mothers call 
it “a meal in itself.” A pet pleasure of 
today’s children and their elders is Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. 


TOMATO SOUP: Near and far, day in and day 
out, it 1s the best liked soup of all. It is the 
glorious flavor of luscious, sun-ripe tomatoes 
that makes this soup so popular. And for a 
delicious ‘‘cream of tomato,” you just add milk 
instead of water before heating. Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup can (and should) be a high 
point of many of your modern meals. 


Cambida.. Sours 
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Editor’s Note: In presenting this story of real life, 
Chatelaine echoes the hope of Jack’s mother, who, in writ- 
ing the experiences of her son, said, “ Perbaps if you pub- 
lish this, it will make other discouraged young people feel 
that it is worth while to ‘keep on keepin’ on’, instead of 
giving up.”” The names of all those concerned are in our 
files—but obviously Jack would want anonymity. 


HIS morning I picked up one of my son’s college 
notebooks and read: 
“Jack Doe. ’40. (He is a very real person but 
that isn’t his real name.) 

The emotional urge was to tears. 
down and sob away the morning as I remembered the 
laughing, carefree boy whom we had started so blithely 
off for college five years ago. But I am a better fighter 
than I am a weeper, so I am taking stock, on the type- 


writer, instead. 
Five years ago we sent Jack to college. Now he is 


I wanted to sit 


going! 

For two years we paid all his expenses, with the 
exception of his earnings during casual summer jobs 
and of the cheques which he received for several stories 
and articles. We live in a college town so he boarded at 
home. But he had all the extras; taxis for the college 
parties; fees for special activities; books; coins to jingle 
in his pocket; the right sort of clothes. He took college 
for granted as his rightful inheritance; but he took a 
general course because he hadn’t fixed on his lifework. 
It was a happy, carefree, amusing time. We could 
tabulate the gains; more initiative; clearer thinking; 
more ease in meeting new people; deeper spiritual and 
intellectual insight. College was worth while, all right, 
and we were glad we could send him. Jack Doe, ’37! 

Came the deluge. The depression swept away our 
savings. Two deaths in the home, one of them that of 
Jack’s father. Keep on sending him to college? I 
couldn’t even supply him with food and clothes. 

He took it all good-naturedly. College wasn’t so hot 
anyway. Didn’t do much for a fellow. What he wanted 
was a job at which he could earn real cash and could 
prove that he was worth something. W hat sort of a job? 
Anything with a pay cheque. 

What about his natural aptitudes? |! 

All rot. What he wanted was a job! 

He had a good many jobs during the t tervening 
years. Even when out of a job he was neve: rk. 
If he couldn’t connect with a pay roll, he st , gave 


education? 





Anybody's son — you'll see 

his eagerness for a steady 

job reflected in the eyes 
of youth everywhere 


someone else a hand, worked for nothing to gain experi- 


ence, took his Scout troop for an overnight hike. Once 
he even went into the kitchen and turned out a batch of 
tender, fluffy biscuits and a delicious pie. Perhaps he 
should have been a chef. 

Jobs? Plenty. He began by painting a house and 
taking his pay in groceries. He picked fruit, shovelled 
gravel, and worked as an extra hand in a service station 
during the tourist rush. There was a long stretch ol 
brush selling, door to door stuff. It was a fine firm and 
they gave their salesmen splendid backing. But the 
collections! Women who would place orders but who 
would not take deliveries at the promised time. All 
winter Jack rode his wheel over country territory. He 
pedalled five miles, three times in succession, to get pay 
for one fifty-cent brush and didn’t get it then! He rode 
ten miles, through ice and sleet, with five dollars worth 
of ordered brushes and came home with every brush and 
not a single copper. One woman’s husband had spent 
the money for cigarettes. Another had paid a forgotten 
gas bill. Home, long after dark, cold, hungry and broke, 
and he could still whistle. He wasn’t feeling sorry for 
himself and he was hanging onto his faith in God. 

Next, Jack got a steady job in a small store and. met 
the one and only girl. He was there for over a year. He 
enjoyed the work, and the proprietor couldn’t have 
treated him better. He might have been there yet but 
the job offered absolutely no future and Jack wanted a 
future with the girl! He was being paid every 
cent that the business would warrant. The man had a 
son of his own growing up. Another clerk, who had been 
there twenty years, was getting but a dollar or so more 
than Jack. Just here that Power Beyond One’s Own 
intervened. A minor accident, from which Jack recovered 
completely, landed him in the hospital and gave him a 
fortnight in which to think. He demanded: 

“Mom! Will you stand by if I quit the store and try 
to get into some line with a future?” 

Mom always stands by! 


AFTER A month of convalescence Jack started with a 
bang. Thirty dollars a week in a factory. Honest work. 
Man’s work. Adjusting nuts and bolts. Getting up at 
six in the morning and rushing off with his dinner in a 


By JACK’S MOTHER 
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tin bucket. Coming home covered with black grease and 
red paint. Working side by side with uneducated for- 
eigners. (But they are swell fellows, mom. That day | 
forgot my dinner one of them gave me all his cake.) 
Looking at and bandaging his hands was the thing that 
almost got me down. Bleeding and sore and too stiff 
and swollen for the piano playing which had always 
bee nmy delight and Jac k’s esc ape, But his pay enve |- 
ope, each fortnight, held sixty beautiful dollars, and to 
heck with piano, aptitudes and education. He gave the 
girl a ring, bought himself some good clothes, made out 
payment on the mortgage and everything was jake. 

Chen the order for 1,000 freight cars was finished and 
several hundred men were laid off, including Jack's 
Take him on again? Certainly. As soon as 
they landed another big order and started up again, He 
When? Nothing tn sight 
now but there was bound to be some thing. 

Jack hung around the factory hopefully for a month. 


entire crew, 


was better than the average. 


Incidentally, it was four months before they be gan to 


take back the men in that department. He encountered 
crew-mates on relief, walking the streets, discouraged. 
Thinking of turning Red. A few found work in othet 
factories. 

When Jack finally realized that ‘' It might be for years 


and it might be forever” before he reconnected with that 


particular pay roll, he started after a job in real earnest. 
He was waiting at factory gates at seven. He wrote 
dozens of letters and inserted advertisements in. the 
classified columns. He applied systematically with 
bread companies, milk companies and stores, He tried 
S¢ lling radios and washing machine Son Commission, He 
had a few days work as an “extra” at one of the larget 
department stores. Finally he got on acrew at the docks 
and shovelled sand and salt off freight boats for one of 
the fertilizer companies. I suggested that, when he was 
on night shift, he come home by way of the garden and 
undress in the dark for benefit of the carrots! 

All this time Jack was not 
“Doesn't help me any and just puts me ata disadvan- 


tage. Of course, mom, you meant well, but why didn’t 


mentioning college. 


you send me to a Techni al Institute whe re I could have 


learned a trade? If I were, say, a welder, | might get 


taken on.’ 

“But you had never shown any aptitude in that direc- 
tion. You were always a scholar and ranked among the 
first ten in your classes Every leaning was toward the 
protession 2 You have SPCc il talents which you should 
use, You were never interested in playing with machin- 


1 ” 
automobilk S. 


ery or In dissecting 
WE HIT bottom during those final weeks. The family 
financial ship was kept afloat by Jack’s sister, who had 
always known what she wanted to do, secured her train- 
ing with Jack’s assistance and landed a steady job. 
Jack set his teeth and kept on trying and kept on with 
his Scouts. There were no more freight boats to unload. 
The factories were laying off men instead of taking them 
on. Couldn’t consider new help as they had plenty of 


their old men HY Continued on page 20 
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Pores { 
uniformed division of women transport 
capabli Women’ 
cooks, clerks and 


drivers, and a 
Legion of traine< 


drivers. 


+] ° 1 . 
Further meetings were held dur ny 
the summer, but when Septembe: 
Army Orders carried the Royal 


Warrant for the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, official- 


dom found the framework ol a: if anti 


formation of the 


project already in place. 


THE NEW 


women’s army follows 


the same construction as that of 
the territorials nonpermanent militia. 


Each county organizes its own com- 
trained cooks, 


1 ; 1 
clerks, motor drivers, who parade 
| 


in the same drill hall as the men and 


pany composed of 


under the same sergeants. Sut the 
Women ‘Terriers’ 


women officers. A combination that is 


have their own 
said to be having a salutary effect on 
the manners and language of the drill 
martinets, who have even been heard 
to add “please”? to a command. 

Units of the Auxiliary Service from 
different counties come directly under 
a central committee at the War Office, 
controlled by the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State, who is the Member 


{ 


of the Army Council responsible for 


pi ie air , 3 ~~ 1 
in height and in good physical condt- 
tion. And if she were under twenty- 
one, she had t bring along Written 


| 


permission to join, from her parents o1 


husband. 
. I 
No one was signed on as a permanent 


I ‘“ eee 
member Each was on yobation for 


a two-months period. And each was 
informed that according to what 
Ottawa decides it May mean a 
four-veal listment 


2 ? 


rut dic 
Not a bit of it! Within a week the 
V.W.S.C. could have signed on 500 


i | — I 
And without dangimg one 


that dampen enthusiasm 


members. 
romantic promise before anyone’s eves. 
; ae 
It was explained that if there should 
' 


za 
n Europe in which Canada ts 


engaged, there’d be an overabundance 
of women on the spot. There was to 
be no looking far fields. They would 
serve DY Staying at home and releasir 

men tor active se ce overseas, 


Of course, they added to themselves, 
there may be a war nearer home. With 
‘ Fe 


thes lon “Gistance a 


wes You nevel 


know what’s going to happen next 


And Victoria, situated as it is on an 


' 4 ca 1 
sland, would be in rather an awkward 


spot if there should be a conflict o 
h de of the Pacific. In that ever 
every trained oman suld be a hel be 
every untrained one a hindrance 

Club membcl eler to Mrs. Ra 
men is the eo nmandant i Ss! 
peaks ol herself as ** President.” 

“lf Ottawa recognizes us, they natur- 
ally will name out flicers,”” she iys 


“We don’t presume to look upon our- 
selves as i military unit vet. 
Smart, competent “Second Ensign 
Mrs. N. R. Kennedy, who like Mrs. 
Rayment was born and br | 
barracks, says Start 
been like rolling a snowball downhill. 
We were surprised when a Canadiat 


What Has England Done? 


Continued from page 10 


r control. There is no great string 

{ general | commandants between 
the units ind the comm ttee. 

Recruits for the W.A.T.S. are en- 

led not enl sted. Only those with 

re us experience alon ne lines ol 


| | 
work required are acce ted. Phere are 


two types of service, **General,”’ at 
home or abroad in case of emergency, 
is open to those between the ages olf 
eighteen and forty-three, and thos 
for “‘Local Service” between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty 


Officers are enrolled for an indefinite 


| 


yeTION, Me mbers are enrolled in { ally 





for a period of four years, which they 


can extend from one to four years at a 
time if approved. 

[raining consists of attendance at a 
minimum number of ten drills in each 
year, and at camp for a period of not 
less than eight days and not more than 
fifteen days in alternate years. Each 
drill consists of not less than one 
hour’s training. The W.A.T.S. attend 
camp in organized companies, under 
their own oflicers. 

On appointment officers are given 
an outfit grant of SSO, the retention of 
which is subject to certain conditions, 
for the purchase of uniform of the 


approved pattern similar in cut to that 


rm py army officers but in i drab 
color. Uniforms of very much the same 
design but different material are issue 
iree to members, 


As for pay it must be remembered 


+t ‘ y ry mn . | ‘ 
cri¢ Wri OTrean On IS Voirunca©ry 


until emergency arises, In peacetime 


otlicers and members receive a grant 


r+ 


of $2.50 a year toward travelling 


expenses, Oflicers rece ive $5 for eight 
days in camp and $10 for fifteen days, 
members half this sum. 

A list of ineligibles has been com- 
piled by the War Office. It includes 
women in the Government service, 
nurses, women in the Air Raid Pre- 

| 


caution scheme and women who have 
scientific, mechanical or technical 
qualifications, and ends with the 
statement, “Aliens will not be en- 
rolled.” 

The Women’s Transport Service and 
Women’s Legion are. still separate 
units, but trained members of either 
can enroll in the Auxiliary Service. 
The present setup calls for transport 
drivers of the Women’s Transport 
Service to be attached to the army, 
and Women’s Legion drivers to the 


air torce. 


“Ma’am” is the style which the 


What is Canada Doing? 


Continued from page 11 


. | T I ; + + +] } 
meeting, and all the interest there has 
” 


been since, she says. 

Che moment the story appeared in 
newspapers across the Dominion, wo- 
men in other parts became interested. 
Vancouver started making enquiries 
immediate ly, and within a week one of 
the officers had a letter from Toronto. 

‘If some of us were thinking of an 
organization like ours in Victoria,” 
\irs. Kennedy reasons, “why wouldn't 
be women in Calgary, Regina, 


there 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Halifax doing 


ne same 
“It’s time Canadian women awak- 
ened to then responsibilit es, Wedon’t 


| ¢ 


int War, naturally, but being pre- 
yared won't bring it any closer. The 
Government trains men in time of 
eace, why shouldn't women also De 


undergoing train n¢ ? Why shouldn't 
e, too, be ready to serve in a time ol 

rational emergency ? Units like ours 

shot eht across Canada.’ 

Mirs. H. A. Tomalin, who as Mona 
Miller graduated from Toronto’s Mat 
. I 


caret Eaton College tn 1923, Is the 
club’s “Serge int-Mayjor.”’ “Sento Dr I] 
leader” they « ill ner, 


She was drill mistress in Victoria 


schools for eleve vears belore hel 
marriage, and ts used to putting rl 
hrough the ACE 

“We ! ] id ad I] | 

ches ind tl i 

eX yla Lhe ) ( a 8] r 
smartly d obey directions quickly 
Drillit S 0d rain 1 GIS¢ I ( 


CLUB MEMBERS turn out for dril 


n their club hts, the first and 
Puc d VS eac! mM } cla I - 
nd slack Phat’s 1 heir unil 
Phey have vta Vy, at presen Bi 
ey come inde he D irtn 
Na I il Dx CNnS¢ ey expec ( | 
l I if 2 ia 


Auxiliary Territorial Service in Eng- 
land. A real military one, nothing fo: 
show. 

Meantime the slacks are worn for 
convenience and comfort. 

All members are pretty good physi- 
cal specimens, *“* Sergeant-Major’” Tom- 
alin reports, though she believes they Il 
be all the better for their training. 

They do their formations and their 
marching in the clubrooms of the 
British Imperial Comrades Association 
headquarters, which have been put at 
their disposal free of charge. 

That was a lucky break for the 
V.W.S.C., for there’s no spare cash 
in the coffers. Members are charged 
only nominal fees to cover bare running 
expens¢ Ss. 

First-aid is naturally on the club’s 
program, and all members are being 
regular St. John 
Ambulance Association course. 


Che mention of the word “‘ambu- 


put through the 


lance causes a dreamy look to come 

into members’ eyes. They are hoping 
I 

to acquire One of their very own, 


‘ 1 | 1 
“When we get one, we think we can 


be of a lot of service to the commun- 
ty,’ Commandant Rayment believes. 
There’s no reason why we should wait 
for war, to start serving.” 
L here II be adde phvsical trainin 
Liylinie ( 1h¢ i Ii club Ss 
la » One of the 
| ots ound within easy 
| \ ( i} r ( ( cn SO) 
' et r« [ Ca ‘ 
) ( full He cre lI ) ible 
ne I ! n the evenin 
ne ¢ ni nm ae e to Serve thet 
| | t her w ' 
) yore ( women 
( ) ! Cl ( nevel 
ile WOMeCT rie 
aif r ( Lit yu | 
( )] ne 1d 


‘ ; ° 
men territorials have chosen as the 


equivalent to the men’s “Sir.” It ts 
used for duchesses and commoners, 
for wives and single girls by any 
woman in the corps who is. then 


inferior in army rank. 


It is difficult to distinguish ranks in 


the W.A.T.S. for officers have no 
distinctive tabs. But if you look 


closely you will see the Senior Com- 
mandant has one star and a laurel 
wreath on her shoulder-tab, and that 
the Controller has two stars and a 
laurel wreath. 

Che women’s uniform has a laurel 


wreath where the men’s has a crown. 


STEADILY AND quietly the great 
army is taking shape. There is no fuss 
no confusion, no favoritism. Walk up 
the steep stairs of the Duke of York’s 
Headquarters Barracks in London 
where the huge London division has 
its oflices, you'll find efficient workers 
busy under the scrutiny of grey-haired 
women superiors. There is a dash to 
the way they mention being “in the 
service” and a healthy brushing away 


of pettiness in the favorite saying of 


the trim Commandant: “‘ Remember 
you're in the army now, this isn’t a 
church bazaar.’ & 


Commandant Rayment shares her 
hobby of rifle shooting with Ensigns 
Mrs. Ben Hethey and Mrs. N. R. 
Kennedy, the latter of whom is even 
more proficient at duck shooting. 
Adjutant Audrey Hooper is a keen 
horsewoman, and Ensign Jean Mc- 
Lennan, who is a laboratory technician, 
goes in for wood cary ing. 

Second Ensigns Elizabeth Edwards 
and Marjorie Brown both earn their 
living as secretaries, and their secre- 
tarial knowledge is made use of by the 
club, for under Adjutant Hooper they 
are in charge of clerical work. 

Inez Carey, who is listed as a 
“Second Ensign,” also, is a qualified 
air pilot and doesn’t forget that the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service in Eng- 


land has an air division. 


ONE OR two old crusties mutter in 


thei beards when the V.W.S.C. is 
mentioned and call its members “‘ war 


” 


mongers,” but for the most part there 
has been a favorable reaction. War 
veterans, in particular, think the idea 
a fine one and have offered every co- 
operation, 

Commandant Rayment is convinced 
this is the answer to women of Canada 
who want to serve thet country in a 
trained and intelligent fashion. Senior 
Le ider lomalin ayre¢ 


ct hope to see a unit at least in every 


large Canadian city,” she say 

Any oflicer to whom you speak two 
minutes, mentions tl Auxiliary 
Territorial Service. hat English 
women’s Service CO! I I 
ideal. 

Meantime the thead, If 
Ottaw 1 red nempoet 
will be ea 
well, 1 \ Service 
Clu | to be 
c . 
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Meat is especially noted for its 
| protein, needed for body-build- 
ing and repair. But it makes 
Hi other valuable contributions 
to the balanced diet. It is rich 
in iron, phosphorus and vi- 
il tamin G. Satisfying, too, meat 
commends itself for breakfast 
as well as lunch or dinner.— 
} Statement authorized by the Council 
| on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. 











MARTHA LOGAN, Home 
Economist for Swift 
Canadian Co., Limited, 
Purveyors of Fine Foods, 
created these recipes in 
her Test Kitchen. 








Lamb at its finest is branded Swift's Premium! 
Whether you're buying an impressive crown 
roast for a company dinner or an economical 
everyday cut, ask for Swift's Premium Lamb. 
Those words identify lamb which has been 
selected by experts at Cansda’s Meat Head- 
quarters. They are placed right on the meat 
itself, and they assure you lamb that is really 
tender... juicy . delicious. 





Broiled Ham in just 5 minutes! A grand time- 
saver is Swift’s Premium, Quick Serve Style. It’s 
ready to serve cold, or just heat it through. 
Slices need only about 2 to 4 minutes heating 
on each side. For a breakfast surprise: Trim off 
crusts and hollow out thick slices of bread (or 
half buns) to a depth of about 14 inch; brush 
with melted butter; drop an egg in each; bake 
until set in a 325° oven. 
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hole [hes Easter fave / 


IT’S SWIFT'S PREMIUM, Z2s¢ae2 as speing chicken 


Which style for Easter? Now 


buy Swift’s Premium Ham in two styles 


you can 


uncooked, or ready to serve ‘I he kind you 
cook at home come Sill the p i“ kage W ith the 
blue oval and plaid design. The red oval, red 
plaid wrapper brings you Swift’s Premium 


Quick Serve Style 


REMEMBER, 
THE MEAT MAKES THE MEAL 


, ready to heat or slice cold 


| xr the finest meatal 
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A WHOLE WEEK OF LIFETIME THRILLS 
*AT OUR EXPENSE 
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See the magnificent British pavilion — 
gay with flags, lovely with broad 
terraces 


OME spend a whole week seeing the 
“World of Tomorrow” at the New York 
World’s Fair! Enjoy its marvels of exhibit 
and display, of entertainment and amusement 
—at our exvense! 
Your own Canadian Build- 
ing, ultra modern in design, 
with jewel-like decoration 
and color, keeps ‘“‘open house”’ 
to you—and to all visitors 
from Canada throughout the 
duration of the Fair 


To be eligible for this glorious Free Trip, 
get into the big, exciting Magic Baking 
Powder World’s Fair Contest ! 

Just write 25 words, or less, stating which 
of the things we have told you about Magic 
Baking Powder, you have proved to your own 
satisfaction, and how. 


The rules tell you exactly what to do and 
how to do it. Read and follow them very 
carefully. 

The Free Trip you will receive if you win 
one of the 10 first prizes will be for two people 
to come to New York and spend an entire 
week taking in all the wonders of the Fair. . 

. : Go through this gay and color- 
This sum includes a// your expenses, plus a 

7 es ful entrance into the ‘Gardens 
that “‘extra allowance” that everyone always On Parade’—more than § 
needs at such a time. acres of beautiful trees, plants, 












yine rom 
Entrants from each provines ne oo 
Yew ‘ ill compete 
Newfoundland will cor ~ Premcng 
‘ the same ter 
other entrants from ‘ — 
Each province and Newfoundland vase 
own quota of prizes, to a at 
only to entrants residing in tho 


tive territories. Sa 


EVERY PROVINCE 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
WILL SHARE 
IN THE AWARDS 


a hay 




























shrubs, flowers 






Or, if you win a Free Trip but can’t come 
to the Fair, you will be awarded $225.00 cash, 
instead. There are also 115 $5.00 cash prizes 
to try for! 

Enter this exciting Magic Baking Powder 
Contest right now and aim for that wonderful 
Free Trip to the 1939 New York World’s Fair! 


fe, 


1 Of the following things we have told 
you about Magic Baking Powder, which 





2 Entries will be judged for clearness, sin- 
cerity and originality. No entries re- 








ase 


10 FIRST PRIZES 
a 
























have you proved for yourself? State your 
experience, or why you prefer Magic 
Baking Powder, briefly in 25 words or 
less, on the buck of any Magic Baking 
Powder label. 


Assures light, fluffy, tender cakes 
Means sure results 


turned, Decision of the judges willbe final. 


3 Send as many entries as you wish. Write 


each entry and your name and address 
on 4 separate Magic Baking Powder label. 


4 Mark label with your name and address 


und mail to Magic Baking Powder, Post 
Office Box No. 5, Toronto 2, Ont. 


5 Contest closes midnight, May 31, 1939, 
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Costs less than 1¢ per baking hea ahtpetndenr spon ed shortly there- CANADA 
$500 RIZES Always dependable alter. You may take your trip to the Fair 
1 15 me 52° whenever you wish, 
The only nationally advertised baking ; 
powder in Canada whose ingredients are 6 Anyone in Canada and Newfoundland ® CONTAINS 
a ented on the label may Compete except employees of Magic 
prin ° Baking Powder and their families. NO 
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are the 
Years of Greatest Danger from 


TUBERCULOSIS 


O age is immune from tubercu- 

losis, but it kills more persons 
between the ages of 15 and 45 than 
any other disease. And all too fre- 
quently, tuberculosis in adults is 
actually the result of germs picked 
up in childhood. 


Almost every new case of tubercu- 
losis results from contact at some 
time with somebody who has the 
disease in an active stage. For this 
reason each member of a household 
where active tuberculosis has been 
discovered should be examined. 


Find Hidden Tuberculosis 


Persons unaware of their infection 
are more likely to spread the disease 
than those who know they have it. 
A mother or grandfather may have 
so-called “asthma”; father or uncle 
“a smoker’s cough’; a home em- 
ployee or teacher “a husky throat.” 
All these ailments may be undis- 
covered tuberculosis. 


The first symptoms of the disease, 
often disregarded, may be an un- 
explained tiredness, weakness, list- 
lessness, or chest pains. Later, loss 
of weight, a cough that hangs on, 
or the spitting of blood may cause 
the patient to see a doctor. But by 


this time some damage has usually 
been done, making treatment longer 
and more difficult. 


Early Discovery—Early Cure 


Your physician may wish to supple- 
ment your child’s regular physical 
examination with the Tuberculin 
Test and X-ray. These are capable 
of detecting tuberculosis before it 
has made damaging headway. 


Today most early-discovered cases 
of tuberculosis can be cured and 
even serious cases often treated suc- 
cessfully. Credit for many brilliant 
achievements in overcoming ad- 
vanced tuberculosis is due to im- 
proved hospital treatment — espe- 
cially modern chest surgery. 


When every family takes advan- 
tage of modern methods of finding 
early tuberculosis, this “plague” 
may be exterminated. The medical 
profession and public health officials 
seek your cooperation. The Metro- 
politan booklet ‘Tuberculosis’ con- 
tains information about the pre- 
vention of this disease and methods 
of caring for patients. For a free 
copy address a post card to Booklet 
Department 4-L-39, Canadian Head 
Office, Ottawa. 


Plan to visit The Metropolitan’s Exhibits at 


THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
and THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE — OTTAWA 


[SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 
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Continued from page 15 


over a national problem, or the visiting 


diplomats about a_ foreign 


situation, and the cook finds a surplus 


upset 


of food still in her kitchen, she doesn’t 


Into tomorrow’s soup go the 


Untouched 


worry. 

unserved vegetables. 
chicken becomes croquettes or vol-au- 
vent (with mushrooms). The ham goes 
into ham pie, the game or tongue into 
Xoman pie, and other meat may be 
cut into good-sized dices and served 
with curry sauce. And Mrs. Jackson 
knows fifty ways of cooking potatoes 
many for 
however simple the menu, it need not 


and almost as eggs. So, 
lack interest, she believes. 

On her big work table with its zinc 
top she has a seasoning box and a 
spice box—with bottles of 
vanilla pods, tabasco, and any number 


sauces, 


of other things. 

Each year she preserves dozens of 
jars of red currant and crab apple 
jelly, orange marmalade, marrow and 
damson 


jam, 
plums and other fruits. 

And here are some hints and some of 
Mrs. Jackson 


strawberry peaches, 


her favorite recipes. 
says: 

In cakes, it’s the oven temperature, 
and a lightness of hand in beating, 
that count. 

In vegetables, a little bicarbonate 
the 
greenness, and plunging the greens 
into boiling water for rapid cooking 
adds to their taste and color. 

As to meat—you want a good sharp 
oven to start the 
juice-protective crust will be formed. 


of soda _ retains lusty garden 


joint, so that a 


Then let it simmer down to a delicious 
Baste 


espe- 


tenderness with a slower heat. 
thoroughly for roasted meats 
cially chickens. 

A good soup is the bottom of the 
kitchen. 
consommé, fry your vegetables and 


For clear, rich color in 
meat to a golden brown, Lay absorb- 
ent paper on top of the soup to clear it 
of grease. Keep the chicken soup from 
your fowl until tomorrow rather than 
the same meal with the 
light 


heavy meat, and vice ve rsa. 


serve it at 


chicken. Serve a soup with a 


A good sauce often makes the dish, 


Have your food look attractive; but 
don’t overdecorate. 


A too-hot or 


much 


too-cold 
cooking. 
350 degrees Fahrenhe 


400 tor meats. 


Marrow Jam 
CHOOSE RIPE 
yellow preferred. 


Remove seeds, cut 


vegetable marrow, 
Wash 


into thick slices, 


and peel. 
then strips, then good-sized dices. To 
every pound of the marrow’s weight 
add one lemon, half an ounce of whole 
ginger, one pound of sugar. 

Place 


sugar, the grated rind and juice of the 


marrow in large basin with 


lemons. Ginger should be well bruised 
and tied in a piece of muslin. Now put 
the skin and seeds from the marrow 
into a Cover with water 
and bake half an hour. 


and pour the liquid over the contents 


saucepan. 
Then strain 


of the basin in the proportion of about 
one gill to every pound and a half of 
marrow. 

Cover basin and let stand twenty- 
four hours. Then boil all together until 
marrow is transparent and the liquid 


will set on a cold plate. 


Roman Pie 
ANY COLD meat Take 
the meat off the bones in shreds. Boil 
two ni and a little of 


the broth the meat was boiled in, or 


you hav e. 


ounces of macaro 


other broth, flavored with an onion, 


pepper, salt and half a pint of cream. 
Put all in a game pie dish and bake. 
When cold, garnish with veal jelly or 


something similarly tart. 


Russian Bortsch 
START AS you 


Sorat 
sommé! If you can add wild duck it 


\SOUp) 


would a good cone 


+ 


will give a rich tang. Grate beet root 


after the stock has been 


Don’t boil after the beet is 


and add 
cleared. i 
added, or the rich color will be lost. 
julie nne ot vegetables 


Garnish with 


and a round of sausage, and serve 
with a sauce bowl of soup cream (a 
spoonful eT dish, after the Russian 
fashion = 


Portrait of Youth 


Continued from page 16 


to call back Sorry, 
Then (Jack’s reaction to that was: 
** Maybe there is a God after all!’’), on 


an unpaid errand for someone else, the 


first. nothing! 


boy encountered a man who had some 
sort of a tie-up, through a men’s serv- 
ice club, with the Vocational Guid- 
ance movement. Blessings on all men’s 
service clubs forevermore! This man, 
quick to discern character and poten- 
tialities, gave Jack the required infor- 
mation, then began questioning him 
about himself. Why was a clean-cut, 
healthy, intelligent young man on the 
loose? 


This newly found friend sent Jack 


to the psychologist at the local 
Y. M. C. A., for the Vocational Guid- 
ance tests. He knew his way around 


there for he had held membership as a 
boy and, later, through his college 


I Ie was 


| 


this service led to a job, he was to pay 


It not, the 


wres tling team. 


> | +] ? 
o< tor the experts service, 


tests were tree. 

The tests were very thorough and 
they extended overt several weeks 
When all the findings were Jack 
was told that he would succeed be 
a journalist or es a worker with be 
social service or as a teacher. The 
third choice was for mechanical work 


in which he ranked a wee bit above the 
averape,. 

His advisers felt that journalism was 
out because they knew of no immediate 
opening and he could not finance the 
long apprenticeship of the free-lance 

Since he had already sold SCV- 
eral bits he might, later, be abl 


route, 
to do 


talent as a side 


ss Continued on page 22 


something with that 


oven spoils 
On an average, use 


it lo! Cakes, 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 


EES A ORE REE AS RE RS ES NE CE SARI oF CRS NE “A NT AANA eA A MU A NY 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
STYLE, HEALTH 
AND PERSONALITY 


2 pene 9 RnR ote mam 





YVROM Decembx r till March you've either hiber- 
nated in the house or haunted the hills. If you'r 
keen about snow sports you have skied and skated 

until it thawed. If you're allergic to cold you’ve 
huddled into furs and over fires long after the first 
crocus. Both programs have played havoe with yout 
skin. Face, hands, neck and shins cry for creams. 
Creams to nourish and lubricate, creams to bleach 


m and stimulate, creams to vitalize a sluggish circulation. 


a oe There’s no hide-out for a sallow skin or chapped 
‘ cheeks in spring’s color limelight. If you would run the 
gamut of golds, your face must tell no off-color story. 
If you would atte mpt ceramic colors, see that your skin 
tones are as delicate. A wind-burned face clashes 
wildly with a cyclamen hat, and a dreary complexion is 
no foil for chamois shades. 
Of course you may have prudently plastered your 
it! face with a protective outdoor cream that safeguards 
against sun and wind. And worn dark glasses to prevent 


eet 

i. squint lines from snow glare. You may have remembered 
et- to vaseline your lips and glaze your wrists and hands 
Ac with lotion before setting out. You may have foreseen 
es the folly of long months of inactivity and limbered up 
th with badminton or table tennis. And filmed the eye 
25 area with emollients after reading by firelight. If you 


have taken these precautions your problem is negligible. 


an But for those who have weathered the winter well but 

not wisely, stringent remedial measures are what the 
doctor orders. 

Hot or cold, if the air is dry it qui kly depletes the 

—- amount of oil supplied to the skin through its pores. 

Result. Dry skin condition, be it the by-product of ski 

trails or steam heat. Emollients are the antidote, 

prefaced with a light, feather-textured cleanser designed 

especially for dry skins. Call them what you will—skin 

foods, tissue builders, nourishing creams, lubricating 

creams or n cht creams, they are all designed to supple- 

ment the supply of natural oil diminished by climatic 

or systemic conditions. All do their best work during 

sleeping hours whe n the face is re laxe d, but most require 

but ascant hour to accomplish the Ir purpose providing 

they’re used with religious regularity. Some are 

medicated to clear up skin ¢ ruptions, especially recom- 

mended for sun- and wind-burn and cold sores. One 

contains rare healing herbs, another is irradiated with 

over a thousand units of the sunshine Vitamin D, a 


third is impregnated with youthifying hormones, of 





particular interest to the mature skin. Some, rich in 
oils, wage war on wrinkles, likewise adapted to forty 
and over. Others are so light in texture they serve as 


day creams, as powder base, or applied before the 


foundation. Remember, always apply them with light, 
& patting movements, moving upward and outward, Y O | R 
FOR THOSE danger areas: eyes, mouth, chin, throat, 


I ' 
there are specilic treatments. Besides cleansing the 


eyes themselves with eye lotions using dropper or 
eyecups, there’s the problem of crow’s-feet from 
I 


squinting, crepey eyelids, pufliness beneath the eyes, 


or their opposite, distressing hollows. eye creams, 
rich in oils, and often soothing herbs, should be finger- 


printed under the eye, starting from the squint lines at 
7 | Craves creams after 


the outer corner, in tow ird the nose, back and forth 


with a feathe ry tou h. “e iVys look up wa if you'r the long winter, and 


patting. Knead the eyebrow and f 1 With quick little 


taps ovel the closed eyelids. Herbal oils lubricate will respond quickly 


crepey lids and gleam softly as part of your make-up. 

Astringents are advised for pufliness as well as a gland to proper care 
cream that combines astringent and nourishing pro- 

perties. It’s good, too, for drooping lines about the 
mouth. 


If you’ve allowed your chin to sag forlornly while by ANNABELLE LEE 


devouring a mystery thriller or learning to knit, you'll 





need stimulating muscle tighteners, astringents and 
tie-up treatments to firm the saggin; muscles. And 
don’t lorget vigorous patting with the back of the hand 


t 


; : . ; 
against the jawbone. Chin 88 Continued on next page 
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Gail Patrick and John Howard, featured in Paramount’s 


“Grand Jury Secrets”. Watch for it. Note what 


adorable hands she has! Let Jergens Lotion help you! 


GAIL PATRICK 


(Lovely Paramount Star) 


advises girls: 


Tor 


How “Winter Dryness’ 


May Rob your HANDS of Charm | 


OFT “Hollywood Hands” are so 


~h- : ' 
charming! 


Don’t let winter chap 
and roughen them. 

Your skin’s moisture glands become 
less active in cold weather; your hands 
lose natural moisture, too, from expo- 
sure to wind, cold and water. Furnish 
extra moisture for the skin with Jergens 
Lotion. Helps do the softening, beauti- 
fying work of the depleted natural 


NEW FACE CREAM—Jergens 
All-Purpose Cream — Vitamin 
Blend promotes smooth skin; 
beautifies, 25¢, 15¢. 


(MADE I! 





moisture. How do doctors help soften 
rough, harsh skin? Many use 2 fine 
ingredients that are found in Jergens. 
Never sticky! Regular use prevents 
chapping. Trade 2 minutes a day for 
hands hell adore? Start now to use 
Jergens Lotion. For best results—use 
after every handwashing. Only 5o0¢, 
25¢, 10¢, $1.00 for the special economy 
size, at any beauty counter. 


GENEROUS SAMPLE 
FREE/ and BOOKLET ON HAND CARE 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
865 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


I want to see for myself how Jergens Lotion he Ips 
to make my hands smooth, soft and white. Please 
' 


send your generous free sample of Jergens! 


Name = 
(*# LEASE PRINI) 
Strect 
Cily Province 


line. But there was an immediate 
opening for a worker with boys. Jack 
was assigned to one of the more difli- 
cult of the local playgrounds and was 
told that, if he made good, it might 
lead to something. The very day the 
centre opened he was called in by one 
of the bread companies; by the depart- 
ment store that was putting on a big 
bargain day, and was told that the 
factory was getting busy again and 
that he could get taken on with his old 
crew. 

The playground work proved to be 
right up Jack’s alley. He worked far 


harder and for many more hours than 








Jack Doe. 
| 


was nominated in the bond. At times 
he went from early morning until night 
without taking time out for lunch. 
Almost always he skipped one meal. 
But he loved it all. To help a group of 
underpri\ ileged be ys to organize a 
team that placed at the athletic meet. 
To discover and foster talents. To get 
a group of trouble makers so interested 
in woodwork that they had no time for 
mischief. 


WHEN THE playgrounds closed, Jack 
was offered a Y. M. C. A. fellowship. 
He goes to his university classes in the 
morning. Then he works in the Boys’ 
Division of the “Y” for the afternoon 
and evening. For this he receives a pay 
cheque which covers absolutely neces- 
sary expenses. His college fees have 
been advanced and he is to pay them 
off himself when, and if, he secures the 
degree which is necessary for a full 
time “Y” And if he shows 
sufficient promise to be taken on the 
permanent staff. 

But the difference between the man 
who is going to college and the boy who 
was sent! The hard 
strengthened Jack’s whole fibre; given 


worker. 





years have 
him tremendous drive. He knows that 
he wants to do with his life. He wants 


to get into Boys’ Work. He 


that, for this, a college degree is essen- 


realizes 


tial. He rushes to the street car, crams 
his study into chinks of time, puts in 
many unpaid hours of overtime, does 
not waste a minute. Into each twenty- 
four hours he packs work, play, study, 
a bit of music and the girl. 

The girl? 
too. She is working hard herself, filling 
her hope chest, banking a bit each pay 
day 

aa buy ing two tickets to the movi s. 


Yes, she is standing by 


and sometimes whisper! 


since Jack’s microscopic “‘salary’’ can- 


not always be str tched to cover rec- 
reation for two. 


"40! gg 


NEXT MONTH 


seas 
"THE BRIDGE AT HIGH LEAP" 
By Melanie Benett 


| to, t ' ria 
+ nda strana: rror ha 1 tT 
+ ! | 
Taba j where WO IKE 
| \ 
ner new nome 
A 


"BETWEEN MOONS" 


by Virginia Sullivan Tomlinson 
and 


“GOLDEN SPIRES" 
by Marion Greene 
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| Fre Quick Relief: 
‘Speed up the Blood Flow 
—FLUSH Fatigue Acids out! 


WHEN HOURS OF SHOPPING make feet 
swell and burn—it means the circulation is 
hindered and poisonous fatigue acids have set- 
tled in them. Splash on Absorbine Jr. Ac 
cepted laboratory tests prove it speeds the 
blood through the sore, aching feet to flush out 
those acids faster. Feet get quick relief with 
out rubbing or soaking. At all druggists. $1.25 
| a bottle. 

Free sample, address: W. F. Young, Lyman 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 


EUSTE 








|  Tangee gives a 
dignified beauty 
because it’s 
natural beauty 





You will never appear excessively 


made-up with Tangee. Instead, it 
gives your lips a natural loveliness 
that is always in good taste. Because 
it isn’t paint—it can’t paint. Orange 


in the stick, Tangee changes magic- 
ally on your lips to a blush rose, 
the color most becoming to you. 
Never that glary, painted look! Try 


Tangee for natural beauty! Your 
friends will approve. 


FS 


*4.PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET 
Palmers, Ltd., 750 Vitre St. W. Montreal, Can- 
Please rush ‘Miracle Make-Up Set” containing 
sample Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, 
Creme Rouge, Face Powder. I enclose l5c 
(stamp or coin). H.4-39 
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she's a Nice af 
Girl, but... /\\ 





Susie dangles with her pumps till all the young 
men get the jumps. 


And Geraldine the Girdle-Twister wonders why 
romance has mis't her. , 
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Mary slaps the pow- 

der on and says: 

“Where HAS that } 
\ 


nice boy gone..." And Hattie'’s hope 
chest is QUITE bare 


—she's always fuss- 
ing with her hair... 


They like the girl who a 
straightens seams... ¢ 
but NOT in thor- 


oughfares, it seems.. 





Alas! The world was Mary's \J 
oyster till she became a slip- | r/" 


strap hoister. 


And Bernadette, who \ re : Sys8! 
plays with beads, has A ee ZN 83 2 is. if 
lost. that LOVELY  \Q nw OFT (N? ~? 
male in tweeds ... : \ ‘ > ) 
['\\\ rh \y Need one remark— 
LA or the gurgle-lassie is 
\ : ) very passé, 
J 
a iP 
’ . a 
\ ~~ \ 
\ Ih 
g \ é \ 
GS CXE 2 ae Thumbs down on » 
' = constant lip-retraces ; 
"2 ~\/ . » « and oh} the An 
re > woman who pulls he) Ca ; 
( gf / faces! Jen 
y= ; (\ \ 
~ 7 : TM : ) 


7” ( \ 
z lf habits such as 
\ these you own, den't Z 
( =/ v) | \ wonder why you iive A / j \yé 
YW ay 


alone. \ ih / 


\ 


wre cope ema qinarmne 


on Special 
Cashmere foal Lotion 


Introductory 
Offer ! 


Get this 25c size 
new Cashmere Bouquet 
Lotion, the marvelous 
new skin softener that 
“smooths your hands 
overnight”; with regu- 
lar large 20c Colgate’s 
Dental Cream or Col- 
gate’s Tooth Powder— 
both for 33c. 


Colgate’s fights the 
most commen cause of 


LARGE COLGATE’S 3 bad breath—keeps your 
DENTAL CREAM 20% BOTH FOR teeth sparkling white. 


ar aeet Ki More Canadians use 
Colgate’s than any other 
REG, VALUE 45% toothpaste. 

YOU'LL LOVE THE NEW 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
LOTION. ALL MY FRIENDS 

AGREE THAT IT'S 
MARVELLOUS 
\ FOR KEEPING 


HANDS SOFT 
AND SMOOTH. 





‘ 
A 
: 
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N DENTAL CREAM 








NOW—NO BAD BREATH BEHIND 





Tr we Ceo eee ’ 
...-AND NO §) 

TOOTHPASTE fi 

EVER MADE f > 

MY TEETH AS f > 

BRIGHT AND |} | 

CLEAN AS é 

COLGATE'S! | 

——— AY "4 i 


_ ON SALE AT DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES _ 
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FOR CROWS FEET 
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“You may have been born without beauty, but the 


woman does not live who cannot be made pleasant to 


look upon. Your thought, your impulse, your courage 


your whole way of thinking and living are in your face.” 


Miss Arden’s way to beauty 
helps every woman make the 
utmost of herself, and to main- 
tain the perfection of what- 
ever natural beauty she may 
have, to enhance thet beauty 
by care, to help her to express 
in her appearance, her desire 
to be a charming, delightful, 
young, alert woman. 

Miss Arden brings this way 


to beauty into every woman s 


home with her Face Moulding 
Home Treatments. Cleanse, 
Tone and Soothe with her 
essential preparations, use her 
two wonderful Patters, her little 
Face Moulder faithfully, follow 
carefully her various suggested 
home treatments, designed each 
to meet some definite problem. 
Follow Miss Arden’s own 
credo ‘to achieve the Elizabeth 


Arden look.” 


Sold at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


NEW YORK 





LONDON 


PARIS TORONTO 


straps are as K nd to the contour as a 
good reading lamp to the eyes, so try 
one next time you pick up your needles. 
But of course it must not be allowed to 
remain on overnight. For sleeping 
hours, swathe your neck In gauze if 
your throat Is lined and wrinkled. It’s 
not to give unnatural support but to 
Keep on the rich throat and neck 
creams which specialists recommend 
for this purpose. 

Heavy in consistency, special throat 


creams are often combined’ with 


+ 


lubricating and astringent oils to 
increase their efficiency. Use either a 
cream patter with firm, upward, 
rotary movements, or one hand over 
the other in bracelet style, thus: 
holding the fingers together, put the 
thumb of the right hand at the top of 
the right side of the throat, with the 
fingers extending to the base at the 
left. Stroke up and slightly out. 
Follow the same motion with the left 
hand, on the opposite side of the 
throat so the hands follow each other 
to complete the bracelet. A muscle- 
strengthening exercise is suggested in 
conjunction with one of these throat 
creams which coml 
and stimulating properties. While the 


yines nourishing 


skin is absorbing the cream, raise the 
chin high, drop chin to chest, bend 
head toward right shoulder, then 
toward left; rotate head. Repeat six 
or eight times. 

Perhaps you’ve noticed a_ sooty 
streak where the back of your neck 
has been rubbed by furs. Fade it out 
with bleaching creams before you dona 
soft suit that’s starkly collarless. 
Some bleaches are cleansing creams to 
boot, others are a mild bleach and 
soothing cream to be left on overnight 
—under cotton gloves they whiten 
the hands as well. Still others have 
an astringent base and their time 
limit depends on the sensitivity of the 
skin. For stubborn spots, add a bit 
of circulation ointment or follow with 
a skin-clearing cream. The sallow 
skin that has suffered from lack of 
fresh air and denotes sluggish circula- 
tion is in need of just such stimulation. 
Generally applied after cleansing and 
sometimes preceded by a thin film of 
nourishing cream, circulation creams 
quickly set the skin tingling, and clear 
up the sallowness by activating the 
circulation. One is a delectable pink, 
evidence of the crushed strawberries 
included in its make-up. Some, like th 


pore creams, concentrate on the large 


pores of forehead, nose and chin, 


frequently found in both dry and 
oily skin types. All should be followed 
with a nourishing cream, however 
mild, to soothe the skin, and of course, 
they should carefully avoid the eves 
and mouth. 


LIKEWISE stimulating are the cream 
masques which provide a refreshing 
pick-up at the end of the day. Recom- 
mended for tightening the tissues and 
refining the texture, they’re generally 
left on from ten minutes to half an 
hour, sometimes dry on the face when 
they’re removed with water or skin 
tonic, sometimes retain their creamy 
consistency to be removed with cleans- 
ing tissues, Usually it’s wise to follow 
with an emollient. Easy to apply, 
sweet to smell and not unbecoming to 
look at, they feel first warm, then cool 
and make the skin glow pleasantly. As 


#3 Continued on page 28 
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WHY DUES 
amen 





@ [n olden days the bridal veil was supposed 
to protect the bride from the “evil eye” of 


some invisible “evil spirit.” 


Today, women know that they don’t need 
protection from unseen “evil spirits’—but 


they do need protection for their skin. 


Campana’s Italian Balm was originated 
in Canada years ago for protection against 
severe cold, chapping, windburn and rough- 
ness. Today it is used by more women all 
over the entire continent than any other 


preparation of its kind, 


This famous skin protector—for warding 
off chapping, dryness, and work-or-weather 
skin coarseness — contains the costliest in- 
gredients of any of the largest-selling brands. 

Yet it costs far less than a small fraction of 
acenttouse liberally eachday,. It“goesso far.” 
By actual test four out of every five women 

who tried Italian Balm 

said they liked it; the fifth 

used too much, You don't 

need much Italian Balm 

to make your skin soft and 

lovely—one drop for each @ 

application is plenty. Test : 
| it on your skin. Try it 

before you buy — at Cam- 
pana’s expense. Use 
\ FREE coupon below. 


~~ , 
Ca mraanas 


Italian Balm 


**Canada’s Most Economical Skin Protector’ 





CAMPANA CORPORATION 
Lip., 

3 Caledonia Rd., 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Dept. B5. 





Gentlemen: I have never tried 
ITALIAN Baim. Please send me VANITY bottle 
FREE and postpaid. 


Name 
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Frilly Lace 


very stout in the neck and 


If you are 


chest, the frilly loveliness of lace takes 


+] l % 
awa that stuffed-up lox K, \lost any 
adress can be adapted us¢ i tlatter- 
ng fichu, o1 vestee, of lace r organdi¢ 


Stick to Type 


Che little rl theme is very stro oly 
represented in the new fashio i. For 
l 
goodness sake make t! I t i a 

I 1 | 
DD id torehead and tar apart eve 
1 1 I 
[he more girlish vou ca look ne 
+r r | | Hr0r0 
¢ cr you can ve aressed UL STUC 
youl stv Some of us yv ill ily 1ys 


lona Lisa expression, 
Venus look. No matte 


Says, sti k to 


your type If you can be baby-girlish, 
» to it it’s the fad this spring. 
If not, be frankly what you are and, 
is the Irish say, let the divil take the 
hindmost, for a good figger of a woman, 
ve she twenty or forty in years, oO! 


fourteen or tortv-four in bust, looks her 


randest n sul 


Umph! 


ruffled 


under a 


A print dress, show ng a 


Ned k] ne 
' 


snee! woollen 


fashion highlicht. Hoy 


ie 
darker redingote ol 


+} | ++ 
nose aresses, ¢ 


printed or plain colors, pbemg mad 
to 1939 standards with a little 
j 
Ingenuity, and a good pair of scissors, 
Ss nec le i 1 threa |? P I ) as 
ns nere y ican, ora yp) 
1 idd \ ipl ! 


ry strong hair nets trimmed with 

t Vv bD ot fel or ely Kee ) ( 
» place ny ‘ i th ry 

! in you ca ld i | 
ovel 1¢ ett 1 | i ! lly elle 
I oth « fhure 1D rte ) 
vour strongec! hair net I the Dac ‘ 
kind are not available. 

Basque Dress 
: ' 

Ever hear mot cak 
| Tue adres 4 It’s « 4 ed 
IC K¢ t « tl ri i "2 a 

' 
dness-siimn ry) } 1ass 
Chey’re ba ib Phe 

| 1 
| tic i i r i 
full skirt, eit! O 

( 
\ White Spring 
| 
Look { | 
| 
{ 1 4 ( if? ité 
\ little « 
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ortes, also those in dashing japonica 
lic] } 

a palisn t ( irtreuse or deep rose 
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New Color 


gold is a wondrous new 


California 


color nov being sponsored In spring 
coats. Especially in the soft, dress- 
makery types. From Paris comes a 


lovely example with smocking in deep 


brown over the bodice and on the long, | 


barrelled sleeves. The skirt is very full 
and a deep sash of brown 
in place of 


velvet pinch-hits elegantly 


Phe vounger suits show a strong 
for 1900 influence. It ts | 


to see several in a showing 


preterence 
not unusual 
1 

the g 


stressing -o’-mutton sleeves, full 


skirts and soft, light colors. 


Blouses Are Feminine 


; 
Blouses, of course, are Important In 


this spring suit season. Definitely on 


the feminine side, you’ll do well to go 


in for plenty of shirring, smocking, lace 


trimming and pleating in these concoc- 


I i ® t 
tions. When choosing your new blouse, 


t n tl midsum- 


nk ol us ng it €avain In the 
r. witl Lad trasti lor 
ner, With a skirt of contrasting color, 


I 
lborw I! n 1 cry t Lirt ¢ | 
QO ve aii Can use a Separate SKITT anc 


l through the warm season. 


Lapel Gadgets 
Ihe desert colors are appearing very 
In coats, suit 


SNOWITNES. 


popular in the 


ickets or skirts (where the othe r prece 
$ s a more sober contrast) we have | 
‘ I 99 i ! | 
( Ucoholic greens and biues, as 
) I 
Paris \ a also warm 


nd creams. W he re 
i mauve in youl 
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Gown & Jewels by Jay Thorpe 


but no shine on your Nose 


to discourage admiring glances 


prDECK yourself, says Fashion, with or- 
) naments that gleam with a magnetic 
fire, as brilliant as a shooting star. But 
when your nose outshines your jewelry, 
their glances elsewhere. For 


men turn 


instantly your charm is cancelled! 


when nose casts high 


Usually, your 


lights. the skin is coated with an oily film. 
This 


rerms. 


condition may be aggravated by 
Woodbury Facial Powder contains 
ingredient, the 


And this 


a special germ-arresting 


better to cope with hateful shine 


exquisitely fragrant powder stays on, 
vinely smooth, for hours, 

The even Wood! iT shades ire el 
chanting beyond your hopes. Among the 
loveliest is Champagn Its name speak 
for its ric old tints. Mime. Suzy. Freneh 


it for Spring. Ever so 


sponsors 


irt with Woodbury’s new 
B ndy Lipstick. The powder shade to 
dramatize the pink-and-white ¢ ymplexior 
lovely Wir Rose (,et t today! 
$1.00. 506. 25 LS 
1ADE I 





Woodbury Zcoder 


: YOURS...SMART NEW MAKE-UP KIT :; 
: CHECK MAKE-UP DESIRED 











EVEN WIVES 


CAN’T GET AWAY WITH 


To win romance and 





keep it 





prevent underarm odor with MUM 


HEIR marriage won't break up, of 

course. Helen's been too fine a wife, 
Ed too good a husband. Yet somehow 
Ed seems to avoid her now—no longer 
loves to take her in his arms. And 
Helen is worried! 


She never dreams, of course, that 
underarm odor could be keeping them 
apart. Doesn't she bathe each day? 


The answer is soeasy! No bath, how- 
ever perfect, can last the whole day 
long. Underarms always need Mum's 
sure care! A bath only removes past 
perspiration—but Mum prevents the 
odor that comes after you've had your 
bath. Girls who win romance — and 


keep it—make sure of daintiness with 
Mum. Mum is such a quick, pleasant 
cream—so utterly dependable. 


MUM SAVES TIME! A pat under this arm, 
under that—in 30 seconds you're done! 


MUM IS SAFE! Even after underarm 
shaving, Mum is soothing to your skin. 
Mum is harmless to fabrics—convenient 


to use after you're dressed! 


MUM IS SURE! Without stopping perspi- 
ration, Mum stops odor for a full day or 
evening. Remember, even wives dare 
not offend! Get Mum at your druggist's 
today—be sure you're always charming! 


HOURS AFTER YOUR BATH MUM STILL KEEPS YOU SWEET 








MY BATH 
WONT LAST 
THROUGH 
THE BRIDGE 
CLUB PARTY. 
BUT 1 CAN 
TRUST MUM! 









— 


x 


For Sanitary Napkins 
Mum leads all deodor 
ants for use on napkins, 
too. Women know it's 
safe, sure. Avoid embar- 
rassment. Always use 
Mum this way, too. 







NO TIME TO CHANGE 
BEFORE | MEET TOM! it 
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STILL BE FRESH 


MADE IN CANADA 


ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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settling 
New 


By settling I mean the 


THE SPRING styles are 


nicely, thank you, here in the 


York markets. 


stvles that will stay with us, whilk 
many that have been shown will be 
quietly hung away until they can be 


remodelled or sold as “‘samples.”’ It ts 
not unusual for a dress manufacturer 
to make around a hundred samples for 
his initial showing, and then “‘cut”’ only 
thirty-five of 


twenty-five to these 


garments for selling. The reaction of 
store buyers to his line guides him in 
his final selection, and only the most 
acceptable models are finally decided 
always 


Every manufacturer ts 


hoping and praying for a“ 


upon. 


ford”’ in his 


collection, This means a model that 
sells rapidly both in the showroom and 


A “ford” 


reputation for the 


1 ' 
in the stores, can make a 


manufacturer s 


season. I have seen the same “ford” 


come forth four seasons in the year 
each time in different material and 
probably different trimming, for as 
long as five years! For a really good 
stvle, generally very simple made, 


lingers on season after season, always 


suitable and always tn demand, 


Here are some of the highli hts 
culled from the “‘staying’’ styles in 
New York, 

Chubbies 


Fur chubbies or boleros to wear \ 


tailored suits or untrimmed coats. The 


chubbies are from twenty-two to 
twenty-six inches in length, and the 
boleros Stay at eighteen ine hes. What 
a change they make to that older suit 
or coat—and later over a_ tailored 
dress! Everything from glorified alley 
cats to silver foxes is utilized. I hops 


you can manage one isn’t there 


sort of fur around the hous« 


some 
(other than on a household pet!) that 


can so be used? 


Boleros 
Polka dot taffeta boleros and sashe 


colored contrast 


in brightly on plain 
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dark dresses. A black dress W th l 
black and scarlet polka dot set a 
navy blue with navy and chartreu 
set—a brown dress with peacock and 
beige polka dot set oh, my! 


what a difference it will make. 


Ke [pp 


the bole ros short and the sashes wide. 


If you are very adventurous, make a 
little beret of the taffeta, 


. | 
try a stab at a pair of gloves (cutting 


and oh, do 


them out from a pair on hand, rough 


sewing the seams.) You'll have an out- 
fit that sells for plenty of money here 
in the big city. 
Pink Pearls 
4 little bit of jewelle ry around youl 
neck and take off the old clasp 
] . 1 
and tie it up with a velvet bow (chang- 


ing the color of the velvet for the basi 
color of your dress All the 
smarter pieces ol neck jewellery are 
being tied up in velvet, and it gives an 
air to even the most ordinary necklet. 
Pink pearls are particularly favored. 
Of course, we all know that the real 
pink pearls are fabulously — priced. 
They usually come from the Persian 


735,000 natives make their 


Gull, where 
living 


** pinks. 


father 


from diving for the precio 


They’ve been doing E. 
and son, tor over two thousand 


years, and a few vears back a lucky 


° 1 
snared a perfect pink pear 
a quarter | 
But so few of us have hat kind of 

| 
S very well, « C¢ illy 


pink po arls look 


if tied with a black velvet bov 


money l synthetic t I ol 
Necklines Are Lower 
important, | 


Because jewellery IS 


promising to note that necklines are 


lower. In fact, they are coming down 
in leaps and bounds. Only the very 
young and the very old could ever 


really afford a higher neckline; the 
comfortably middle-aged look so much 
better ina dropped collar line. Tf your 
bustline is hefty, stick to pleatings and 
s| Irrings that give a soft fullness; if you 
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ning beehive of 
d highlights 
d and white camellias. 


Agnes does this enterta! 


black Italian 
with gorgeous re 
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UNCONVENTIONAL HATS 


by CAROLYN DAMON 


Presi meres a 
VW 


OMEN have been wearing hats for a long time now, but it took the 

unprecedented twirls and angles of last season’s styles to make them 

front-page news. And now that the milliners have the headlines, they’re 
not likely to subside back into making nice but undisturbing headgear. 

That’s why, I think, you'll find your new spring hats quite as mad . . . just 
as unexpected . . . definitely as unconventional . . . as were those of autumn. 

But here’s the difference. It’s a planned insanity this time—a carefully 
arranged animation of brimline and ingenuity of decoration that tricks you into 
being startled, and holds you with an audacious enchantment. 

And the number of pleased women who are going to say, ‘Why, I never imagined 
I could wear anything like this,” will make the world a brighter, gayer place to 
live in, come what may of the international tangle. 

For whether they choose big or little models, wide brims or narrow, flat tops or 
tall ones, women are going to wear unusual hats. This year, there’s a childish 
rather than a sophisticated slant to brims and roll to ribbons. There’s a new 
youthfulness to high-perched blossoms and low-hung bows and loose-swinging 


veils. That growing-up idea of last year wasn’t as successful as it might have 


BR 


been. Perhaps men took it too seriously. Now everybody is going to be as young, 


as merry and as feminine as possible. And hats set the pace. 
You’ve never seen so many straws and fabrics such a galaxy of unusual 
decorations . such an array of color combinations. And the world of haber- 


dashe ry ts simply lost ina haze of love ly veiling! 
hy 


To *‘set”’ a design for the season would be | ke try ing to catch the sea In your 


hands. It’s by a trick of mood a gesture ol line a flare of color that 


¢ 


vou recognize the new look of this season’s hats. Here, for example, are five 
leading modes from world-famous des oners,. And even each desi ner goes off the 
beaten track in a dozen different ways. 


Crown interest is the common denominator. Sometimes nothing but a crown! 


| “\ 


For afternoon and dinner wear you can set those little blossom halos on your 


head at an angelic angle and look too quaint and lovely. Don’t try to be serious 
about the m, though. Your hat can ¢ nly be as | ehthearted as vou are. And what 
makes an unconventional hat look really silly is the wrong kind of face. 

If vour face ts better brimmed, check vour profile and contours and make 


the brim say something nice about you not 4 Continued on page 41 





"head adornment. 
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ae straw, handmade, W! “f 


fuchsia moire bow. 
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Keeps Debs A-Glow with Glamour 
_this Woodbury Facial Cocktail 


... Who recently made her debut both in Society 
and on the stage. She keeps her complexion ra- 
diant with Woodbury. Gown, Bergdorf-Goodmaa. 





“My ever-roving eye observes that the girls who heighten that 
‘debutante’ look with a Woodbury Facial Cocktail at 5 0’ clock are 
usually the girls who get the invitations after five.” 

Says CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 


Noted Society Commentator 


Tonight be Fascinating! To make Your complexion takes a new lease 


your Complexion glow try this on beauty. For W oodbury contains a 
Reviving Rion. Saka teame skin-stimulating Vitamin which helps | 
r e 5 | 


with Woodbury Facial Soap. 


stir up your skin’s vitality. 
Plenty of warm water and your cake | 
of Woodbury. That’s all you need to 


Swept along in the gay social whirl, a 
renew your skin’s satin-smoothness 


the debutantes must guard their glam- 


; for a glamorous evening after a busy 
our. Today’s smart young things have Bi 5 : y 


day. Take a Woodbury “facial” at bed- 


the same ideas on beauty care that : : 
time, too. Beauty’s grandest nightcap! 


made their charming mothers social 
belles. They, too, subscribe to faith- 
ful use of Woodbury Facial Soap. 

For the debutantes, five o’clock is : 
Woodbury Facial Cocktail time. Magic o 
moment to refresh worn faces with a j 
brisk skin-cleansing with Woodbury. 

This is the debs’ way to make skin 
glow with dew-drenched freshness. An 
open beauty secret all women may : ¢ 
share. Before the evening meal, soak wom [OC 
your face in Woodbury’s fragrant |. sided ete Pe aS 


lather. Leave on several minutes. . soe ee eee 
(MADE IN I 


violet irradiation Patent No. 1676579 





Your Skin 
Continued from page 24 


with all masques tor home use, read 


' ; 
the labels carefully and apply and 
remove according to instructions. 


W hile the 


time t 


masque dries is a good 
Pm | 


Oo concentrate on the 

T 
First lather and 
Then 


emulsion, according to preference. Use 


hands, 
rinse thoroughly. 
apply a hand cream, lotion or 


the glove-pulling-on motion down the 
back of the hand and don’t forget to 
cross the w rist, and work well between 
the fingers and the pocket next the 
thumb. Knuckles need attention to 
ward off wrinkles. 
rotary 
and around the cuticle. 
cuticle and dry nails, massage them 
with And 
don’t forget to touch up your shins 
with lotion. 

Doubtless you’ve been experiment- 
ing with the purple-tinged nail lac- 


Sif. ol ranm & Horn 
VOIR CrCaliit WCii if 
motion at the knuckles 
For frayed 


with 


a cream for brittle nails. 


quers, successors to the smoke blues of 
last season. There’s a complete range 
of them, some with red predominant, 
the dark red of the coxcomb, blandly 
impervious to the yellow glow of elec- 
tric lights. Another shade, although it 
has the ruddy rose of Médoc vineyards, 
plays up the purple in its make-up. 
A matching shade in lipstick, rose- 
mauve powder, blue-red rouge and, by 
night, deep orchid eye shadow syn- 
chronize with the 
purple color scale. 

Others combine the flattery of rosy 


violet, grape or 


reds with the porcelain delicacy of 


clouded pearl and the high fashion note 
of violet. These, too, are candlelight 
colors, uninfluenced by artificial light- 
ing. Among the blue-toned reds are 
those blending with violet and purple, 
smart contrasts with blues, greens and 
golds with an aureate A more 
delicate shade with the same mauve 


glow, 


cast is in three gradations of light, 
medium and dark. For the yellow- 


gold-copper trend the orange reds 


return to favor, softened somewhat by 
their retirement. # 
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Young Lines for Old 


A youthful figure can be vours! 
The correct Gossard foundation 
for your figure type will drop 
pounds as well as years from 
your appearance. Reproportion- 
ing your ligure to smooth slen- 
der lines will enable you to 
wear the smart sort of clothes 
youve dreamed about! The 
MisSimplicity, illustrated, 
works miracles for the straight 
hipped type of figure. Built-up 
shoulders comfortably lift’ the 
large bust to a youthful line. 
Model 6000, 


Te GOSSARD 
Love f lassi 


Sold by I eading Shops and 


Department Stores 


THE 
CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD 
CO. LIMITED 


Toronto 2, Canada 





Chicago @ New York e San Francisco 
Dallas @ Atlanta e Melbourne @ Sydney 
Buenos Aires 
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{At left) The youthful and refreshing evening dress of navy and white 


figured silk borrows its three-tiered skirt from fashions of long 


ago, yet is 


very new. Wide padded shoulders accentuate the tiny waistline. Photo- 


graph by courtesy of Bonwit Teller, New York, 


Pleats after Molyneux sunburst from bodice 
and waistline and are stitched to stay 


fresh indefinitely. The draped hat completes 
the sense of graceful vitality 





Stree sz 


Shorter Skirts 


You just can’t help stepping a little more airily when 
the skirtline brushes your knee rather than your mid-to- 


lower calf. And you can stretch the old tapeline from 


seventeen to twenty inches from the floor, unless you’re 


Or knox k-kneed. 


ultra-conservative, very, very mature, 


Even the just beginning trend to. narrower skirts 
doesn’t affect the sense of flared lines from. the hips 
down. And don’t worry abou it slimmer silhouette 
you’re beginning to hear about, until next autumn. As 
with the lowers 1 wa stline, it moply eT! tried out 
here and there by the couturiers, to see hether or not 
you'll accept a re ily big change of line for fall. 

You'll catch the skirt alertness throug! pleats, flares, 
tiers, flounces., For day rie ea ( na still on 
the fitted waistline and flat Kirt though 
there’s a first trend to lo “ha LCKE for Or 
Generally, for sportswear, | er jacke each to the 
wider part of the hip ha single itton closing, the 
skirt is wide in metl like box pleats, and the shoul- 
det Lr¢ vice ind juare | 

For tailored and afternoon suits, the flared skirt 


usually takes a jacket that has a short ired peplum, 
often in the back. In dresses | daytime, there’s a 
strong leanin toward the [litth i fashions with 
tarched, line Eton colla Windsor ties, fitted basque 


nh ’ 
skirt lared over linger vetticoats, And 


Slimming through the midriff is this cyclamen, 
aqua and lime-green print with its childish 
neckline, widened waistband effect, and 
sense of rhythmic flow in skirt and bodice 


ml 


a 


at 
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the peasant influence is carried on with new wide waist- at an 


bands, bloused bodices and gathered skirts. 


with suspenders for the young. 


fashions you'll notice the high-waisted feeling, but the 


subtle trend to lowered waists generally. 
For 


ripple-pleated and full gathered skirts, bac 
| 


afternoon you get much the same effec 


fullness or both, wide waistbands and, as a 
necklines. Evening dresses are d vided betwe 
and flowing dinner gowns, often h lon 
and lovely tone effects in ble na color « 
and the more formal evening g ! 
flared peplums (which w II tbly tak 
fall), deep square décollet ind elb¢ | 
of course all manner of ( I 
ind soon. The 
the bustle, a lin ( 
hem, Dei I ‘ 
definitely slate fall 
time one 
Youth in Styles 

You'll kn t ‘ 
you become completely i ne Le ‘ 
whole movement | n ti head d a 
be any one of a variety of fa ns, | t it | 
youthful \t i Cl I 
ribbor } \ I] 


In all these daytime 


Vivacious tucks add to the charm of this 

happy navy costume with its pink and blue 

posy. The movement in a tucked bodice is 

repeated in fine skirt pleats and a draped 

turban with streaming scarf is a finishing 
touch. 
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Sometimes rest of your clothes. 


I 
where. 


ts—tiered, Your neckline will be high, or cut to a childish square 
k or front or circle. Ten to one you'll wear stiff or lacy collars, 
rule, high depending on your type, and have some sort of prettiness 
en the soft by way of flowers, or pe ndant, or be ads, for decoration. 
ill sleeves You may wear a tightly fitted little basque with a defi- 
Ibinations, nite flare to it or 

é mol » that has a surge of movement tn its molded fullness. 


Il start 


el e hipline Unless you’ ve vot the kind of 
ited efuse enlarge, even under flowing pl 
( j , er, ¥ u 1 k nes ire ul) | 
( ume, rather han contrasted 
i your shoes are smartly fashioned with 
ve about them open tor more 
A bit of color woven into the I itl 
‘ or be , that retlect y | 
1939 \ il a4 [Il be | ( iii q 
ler the tal clasp and 1¢ t 
r ha na i i ) ichy Kk rite 
iV< ( Y ir gl ( ma ( 
‘ iy match your hat. \ 
‘ { } nk ¢ as 
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angle which is just as windswept looking as the 
It may be in one or more of the 
lovely gay colors of the season, or it may be dark. But 
if it’s dark, it must have color in the adornment some- 


a gathered or pleated blouse 


like ly to be wide and very decora- 
more than likely, it 


t} it 
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A full-skirted, slim-waisted navy dress with a 
young bolero jacket is the very epitome of 
springtime. The veiled sailor hat and gloves 
are in white to match the frosted piqué of 
the lapels. A corsage of violets picks up the 
tone of the violet suede belt. Photograph 
courtesy The Robert Simpson Company. 
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EEF LL EL EM PO LENE «| ET TIE 





SS 


HI RI SHOULD have been some warning that it 


was coming. But there wasn't. Wi went right 
ahead piling our hair high, being very grown-up 
about our clothes, and playing the grand duchess all 
inter. The n, quite sudde nly, the birds be yan to sing, 
the sun was shining and the designers said: 


CLOTHES MUST HAVE MOVEMENT, 


STYLES MUST BE YOUNG. 


And they went ahe id and ta hioned sucl a welter ol 
silhouettes, colors and fapri generally that vou can 
set up your own system [or smart | i 
vou stay within the rule 

Jut that’s simpl and it’s the grandest tun 
retting dressed this veal that it’s been for a long time. 


Your clothes are to your appearance what vitamins are 
to your system. And have the same revitalizing effect 
on you. It’s always been a matter of importance how 
your clothes affected other people. This season, the 
things they do to you are just as important. 

\fovement, for instance, You'll call it swing if you're 
under twenty-five. Whether skirts are slim or full, 
waists meticulously defined or only hinted at by loose- 
hanging jackets, shoulders stiffened or molded, hats high 
or low, they all have a tremendous feeling for life and 


vitality. It starts with the higher hemlines. 
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xteen in- f 
or Look 10 Years 
stepping \ C L 
hem just 
| T 

fits in a Vaseline” Petrol- y Ou 1) ( or 
net full eum Jelly is the _ 
E wel _modern, economi- 
) cal home remedy 
ae with over 100 uses. = / . : | 
9s neatly Keep it on hand. | | 1) | nu [ CS 
king the Use it generously : i 
"sa ten- —and when you | . 
y strictly buy, insist on the | Paintbox Parade 

| 


genuine‘‘Vaseline” 





color is her stock in trade. 


| Sir]... discloses another of her startling youth revelations 


The gayest of new Paris chapeaux, | 


. b ® i 
in bags; 1 ae ‘ ) 
’ as ee ine her black hat tilted at a just-so angle | : 3 . ‘ 
over hair that curls upward from her AM past sixty, says Edna Wallace This method puts those oils back in 


Beene Hopper, yet boys scarcely above col- your skin every day. Without them you 


sporting 
Jelly. Ie is your “COME ON back here and talk about 
hs wakes a ~~ wi we said to the — ge 
yn's high a A ee , anadian on our cover. ecause she és 
15c, 25c; handy * mte everuthine ths : ce 4 f 4 ‘ Q ' r ‘ iT L ‘ vives 
soles. c 25¢3 handy | represents everything that this season’s | Fna Wallace Hopper... who at over 60 has the skin of a 
f scarlet tubes 25c. styles are saying, at their best. And | 








ee wa : oe 
scimaniamaaeiieenies baidiaes ee bons tae ( ae | lege age often try to flirt with me. I’ve = old. With them you are young—allur- 
this wear, lta in the loeeliect of the oo from ee a pst nee 
+ ae, : se: ‘ ; ae as “ithe one woman 1n 1e world who i you do 1s smear it on your tace i ce 
xHT Do FALSE TEETH —— oe te | never grew old”. People can’t believe im. a cold cream. But, don't rub it off. Let it 
| : % rg tay ang hd <del :/- At a grandmother's age, I stay on. Then watch! Your skin will ab- 
Rock, Slide or Slip : y mne Neaves. ster gioves—iong, SM | still enjoy all the thrills of youth. sorb every bit of it—literally drink in 
the youth oils it contains. It’s one of the 


and simply designed—are in the same Now] 7 how I doit. Foll 
Now let me tell you how I do it. Follow : : : ee 

e ow let me t a os : e oit > most amazing demonstrations in scientific 

it and I promise if you’re 50, you'll look counts ids Sia Roads ; 

40. If vouee 4. you'll leak 3 And youth restoration known. Lines and hol- 
; youre 40, you OOK oY. ANd 1 low places soon go. You look years 


FASTEETH, a new, greatly improved pow- 
der to be sprinkled on upper or lower plates, 
holds false teeth firm and comfortable. Can 
not slide, slip, rock or pop-out. No gummy, 


| 5 over thirty. 
| $ ~~ a 
| enchanting tone, and (this is one of the 


most important features of all) so is 








gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Makes breath | her polka-dotted, free-swinging nose prow ‘ : . 
sweet and pleasant. Get FASTEETH today at ved: Goldin taasiles ot how theoat and -1 = re rie Be ll — back the ee of younger after the first treatment. Youth 
any good drug store. ; | eighteen. Women I ve given it to, callita ‘ in an » vale ea s 
y goo g store iets. kal to le anid whilen saad n we and allure come back. At over 60—I am 
| miracle—say it takes 10 years from the —_[iving proof 
wristband, complete her accessory | face in 10 minutes. Th, th 1; lled Ed Wall 
: 1e method is called Edna Wallace 





touches. *sS i 
It is the discovery of a Famous French _—-Hopper’s Special Restorative Cream. You 


TO WOMEN Her frock, we’d be definitely certain, ~ Seem ) ; ; 
Scientist, who startled the cosmetic world can get it at any drug, de *partment store 


~ is black, and her shoes are black patent. : : : : 
A Ik R A i bD Th ‘ws »0uch bag sh ee ; in h r | by discovering that the Oils of Youth or 15¢ toilet goods counter. Try it. It may 
” eC iarge ) 7 aA . oe "1es e o , . . . 
_taiaaas cage ee a ene could be artificially re-supplied to the give your life a new meaning. 


free hand is either black or fuchsia. ; . 
nee skin of fading women. He found that 


TO DYE THEIR Because black is still tops for basic 9n Be . ‘ 
, oe : after 25, most women were deficient in Other Hopper products 
OWN HAIR peg oe % spring, with navy, certain youth oils. Oils that kept the skin vou should trv 
* . aeep green anc yroOWN runners-up, | i ey | iS . 7 ‘ ve 
ERHAPS you have just a few gray Late a. Saad ks cake free of age lines and wrinkles. And then, ‘ 
1airs. Perhaps you have more than Fr eae eee ee h co | by a notable scientific discovery, he found Hoprer’s CLeansinc Cream— 
you care to count. In either case, you motif, Color IS everywhere richer, a way to re-supply the skin daily with Melts quickly; penetrates every pore and 
have real cause for fear. Fear that you lovelier, more vital than ever before. | these oils. cleanses them of all make-up, dust and grime. 
| 1 ’ = | 
| are losing — all too soon — the priceless beauty ne ee ee aes 5 Ce AE 
| of youth, Fear that your days of usefulness in But for first wear, at any eve nt, you re Hoprer’s V ANISHING CREAM— 
your job are numbered. Fear that people—yes, likely to choose one of the deeper The perfect found ation for make- up. Pro- 


en your dearest friends—will start thinking 


of you as old. Of course, you are afraid of gray vides all-day protection for your complexion, 


shades, and get your effects in the gay- 




















| 
| hair. But here’s the real tragedy. You are afraid . ible ‘CES le hat the seas 
: ; est possible accessories that the season we. C 
to do anything about it. Afraid that dyeing your Uy 4 : 5 ; Hoprer’s W HITE You TH Packx— 
iai 1ight be harmful yur alth. Afrai é . An¢ ats pler ° : 
a a gh - a . “ — bg - “a = “* las to offer nd that s plenty . A delightful clay compound to remove black- 
that s too d icult t é ome, ¢ al a > ar ‘ . 
that you need expert help. Afraid that your hair WW hat will you. wear Ww ith black? heads and reduce enlarged pores, 
will lose its natural luster and sheen. Fuchsias, deep violets, chartreuse, per- 
ae How needle ss this fear! Today there is an easy ‘ age ars I * > ’ 
method of re sheeted to gray hair the warm color haps. For instance, a chartreuse cape- Free Lie ral Week's Supply 
| tones you want. You can do it safely —in the skin bag. belt and gloves will be very Just send 6¢ to cover cost of handling and 
ri ur > di tie Aes, « & 
re done | privacy of your home, for medical authorities ae mailing, and we will se y 
| } 3 | have declared it to be absolutely harmless (no smart. With navy , too, or brown, for f Ii « nd you a week’s sup- 
o tone. skin test required}. And it assures you beautiful t| tens iGaahe se and heh ply o opper’s Special Restorative Cream. 
results the very first time you try. Gradually it lat matter, rape, rose and Diig 
insforms gray hair to the shade you desire... blue are other accent tones that give LVL LS LS LS LS NS ce cee 
| does it so perfectly even your closest friends | ] oe \ ALMONT OF CANADA, H-3 
| won't guess, Does not interfere with the natural blac k a grand flare this year. And for 103 Ottawa Street, Walker ille 0 ‘ 
sheen of your hair or waving. Just follow a few afternoon wear, a bit of re il lace at er , ve alate 
NE |e imple instructions. If you can comb your hair cg ; Sees a F 7 2 V 
| you can't go wrong! | your throat anda lacy petticoat frill are ‘Vaime. c 
Make This Free Test! | very dainty contrasts. Pastel shades Street | 
| Although the truth of these statements has been Pate os os Ads : 
t of the | proved over a period of forty years in ten mil- are worn too, with this year Ss blacks. 
aistlines | lion cases, we do not ask you to take our word What about navy? Those lovely | City Province os 
‘ } If you will fill out and mail the coupon below, ‘ GEE? GREENS Guess Guus 
noose a | end you absolutely free a kit for dyeing new Tamerlane tones—sort of ahoney | Se ee ee 
oe mey st lock snipped from your hair. It's really beige with a warm rose-mauve tint, for | sala 
stline is lots of fun to d ! vhen you make this test : $ 
so vou wil ee for elf that you can get just instance, Is one, Phen there S amar- 
s Paris's | Gpeptclecclg Peg ; want he privacy of ] 
on the | your own home at very low cost. We give you anth, a new blue like cornilower, and . . 
| tr free amps pecause we want you vo con tyria, a vibrant fuchsia. Buckthorn is : i ‘ TO 
| Vinee yourself t il \ i cal et be tifu « ult . 3 a es 
Directior e easy, Clip coups now a deeper tone of the new honeymead, 1 | : : HELP mavens 
lowered Mary T. Goldman's new, improved color for gray subtle creamy beige. All these beigy | ¥ EE ¥ 
e you're | bleached or faded hair is sold by leading drug and ; h thet ta ae ' : eo 
. t | ” , ‘ on “A ) l Hil SS ‘ i - 
ed little | department stores with Money Back Guarantes nes, with their new lightness and | Tay | 
ady for | iy = oo ae . s eoeeecccscces warmth, are grand with navy and with at 4 / , 
| | ary 7oldman Co., | wr rorht } I artic il | 
for fall, | 616 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minr brown, | iehter blues aré | i al J 
| Please send me FREE test kit as described. good, and of course a pastel pink IS : ‘ y ee - 
| } bad ¢ ins desire ; ale . at. ae proven we 
| | ; ‘on \ eS a ht B always a lovely touch, ry \ ol » LOO. “ b ar" eI ) eae Rt 
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Every woman is a law unto herself— women’s sanitary needs 
differ on different days and what’s best for another woman 
isn’t necessarily right for you. But only you can tell which 


type or combination meets YOUR needs best... each day! 





So Kotex’ offers “All 3” types of sanitary protection — 


Regular Kotex* Sanitary Napkins— in the familiar blue box. 

Junior Kotex*—in the green box. Somewhat narrower than Regular, for 
days when less protection is needed. 

Super Kotex*—in the brown box. No longer or wider than Regular, yet 
its extra absorbency provides extra protection, 


Fibs* .. . for waning days—the new invisible Kotex tampon protection that’s worn 
internally ; requires no pins or belt. Only Fibs are Quilted for greater safety— greater 
ease of insertion —greater comfort in use. Recommended for waning days. 

*Trade Marks Reg. 


Would ee Kotex Is MADE FOR YOU! 
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THE SHORT SKIRTS WILL GET YOU 


LAST YEAR they were fourteen to sixteen in- 
ches... and this year Paris has lifted the line to 
make them fifteen to eighteen inches. For day- 
time wear there's a new freedom in stepping 
along sun-splashed streets with a brief hem just 
touching below your knees, 


Here's one of the newest spring outfits in a 
soft, soft wool with a gladly swinging skirt full 
from the hips in a galaxy of pleats and in line 
with the shorter trend. The snug fit of the waist- 
line, in both skirt and little coat, mark it as com- 
pletely new season. That soft full look about the 
sleeves and shoulders of the jacket slips neatly 
into a tight-waisted basque effect, marking the 
girl as one of Fashion's Chosen. There's a ten- 
derness about her blouse that belies any strictly 
tailored look, and her high, high hat is sporting 
and stimulating. 


Big soft bag, blouse and hat carry the color 


notes — as in so many of the season's high 
styles. The suit is a soft sea grey with mustard 
gold in the accessories — and a dash of scarlet 


in the hat, just as a piquant note. 





By the way, handles are the big news in bags; 
note the extensive armband on this one! 


DINNER GOWNS ARE NEWS FOR NIGHT 


THIS MORNING'S bright young 
thing is this evening's lovely lady. 
Swing through the daylight hours 
in a whirl of energy, but don't let 
the starlight catch you moving at 
more than a peacock's pace. 


The dinner gown is this season's 
fairest bid for nighttime glamour. 
You wear it in a muted swirl of 
lovely melting shades. You drift, 
rather than walk . .. you know, 
the way they used to in the Barrett- 
Browning days. If your feet ap- 
pear at all they move as quietly 
as pussycats. You're all mist and 
moonlight, color and flowing fab- 
ric and grace of fine. 


There may be a tiny high throat- 
line, as in this lovely languorous 
gown, with a quaint old brooch or 
cameo for a fastening. And little, 
unobtrusive sleeves. Or, again, the 
sleeves may flow in full lines to a 
tight wristband, catching and 
losing the slim lines of your arms 
in a fascinating way. A softly 
girdled waist . . . and a skirt of 
many drapes and, in some cases, 
as here, of many colors. 





This model shows a melting com- 
bination of misty blues and violeis 
—light and dark. With the blouse in a lavender tint between the two. It might be done 
in powder blue and wine, or chartreuse and fuchsia — all very muted as to tone. 


THERE'S TRICKERY IN THIS WAISTLINE 


SOFT BLOUSES are the highlight of the 
suit season . . . and widened waistlines 
are the news in blouses. If you choose a 
lovely feminine model like this, you may 
think the snug, lengthened waistline 
just an interesting feature. But it's Paris's 
latest trick for trying you out on the 
lowered waistline. 


They give you a high line but a lowered 
silhouette, as shown here. So while you're 
feeling very youthful with your lifted little 
sleeves and tucked bodice, get ready for 
a long, slimmer, narrower line for fall, 
and a waist that is going down. 


Pleat, cordings, monograms, epaulets, 
give importance to lovely blouses, being 
designed for the new suits. Pastels with 
dark or deep tones with light costumes 
are very good, and the matching blouse 
and bag or blouse and hat, is a winner. 
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Never was a girl more sunk. I'd just had a wire from 
Aunt Sue inviting me to go on a marvelous cruise... I 
needed scads of new clothes... and I just plain didn’t 
have the cash! I'd heard about Singer’s Sewing Schools. 


I thought maybe they could help. 





Stor pupil! I’ve come along so fast I can’t believe it my- 
self, Look at { 
like the CXPClis ( ones Vou see ith thre Palm Beach 


ms new play outfit l made , - looks just 


fashion pages. But | made mine for $2.76! And IT can 


do it agae and again, on my beautilul new Singer! 


a. 


SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


4/ 





And Singer could! The nicest woman explained all about 
their dressmaking lessons ... told me I could start any 


time. What’s more, they’d rent me a Singer electric 
machine to use at home if I needed one! I flew off to 


get patterns and materials. 


it can't be real! Bit it is . bowl 
who savs I’m the best-dressed \ 
wiiat ied Say { he knew | I wie hive 


only SS4.80 
Plenty of girls have sa 


bills Dy learn li to sew } 


Call your Singer Shop 


ment Singer offer i 


' 
well as dressma 


I've got to look like 
an heiress—quick!" 





Behold the dumbbell . . . starting her first lesson at the 
Singer Sewing Center! My fingers really shook. But 
the teacher showed me exactly how to adjust a pattern 
to my figure, how to cut and fit.. No chance for mis- 


takes when you learn the Singer way! 





enh have COTTE to our saver = 
( ' 
You can rent Singer Electric for onl ) i ( 
( nst ) ' | 
7 Omobinatlo 
‘a ) SII eT 
() our own S 
i il ta ‘ i 
SINGER SEWING MACHI f MPANY 
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Gd vour skin wide awake 


wh a ATER a 1 


Leave on a thin film of this 
skin-arousing beauty cream 
every night when you go to bed. 


IKE your heart, your skin can never 
L stop to rest. To be beautiful, it must 
toil ceaselessly, every hour of the twenty- 
four. It must actively perform its duties. 

By helping to keep your skin awake 
and working, Woodbury Cold Cream for- 
bids your skin to relax into sluggishness. 
This cream is specially intended to arouse 
the skin’s vitality. It contains a skin-stimu- 
lating Vitamin to help keep your skin active, 
to refresh its beauty. 

Women prefer Woodbury because it 
cleanses the skin of deeply-lodged dirt, 
helps refine the skin’s texture, tones and 
invigorates. And Woodbury Cold Cream is 
pure—retains its germ-free purity as long 
as there’s any cream left in the jar. 


Get Woodbury Cold Cream today! Use 


it every night at bedtime to win the clear, 





“alive” complexion men find so fascinat- 
ing. Soon he will say, “Your soft skin 
thrills me!’ Only $1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢. 





WOODBURY 


YOURS..SMART NEW MAKE-UP KIT 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 764, Perth, Ont. 
Make-up Kit, containing 


compacts 


Please send me new Woodbury 
tube of Woodbury 
1f Woodbury Facial Powder, Rouge and Lipstick. I enclose 


Cold Cream; attractive metal 


10¢ to cover packing and postage 


CHECK MAKE-UP DESIRED 
CHAMPACNI WINDSOR ROSE -4 


) } (For pink skin) 


(MADE IN CANADA) 
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Making Them Over 
to Look Like New 


CHATELAINE, APRII 


we 





1. Last year’s woollen dress can be 
altered 


simply 


to meet the modern mood DY 


' t} 


cutting the skirt off at the 
waist, making a placket using a seven- 
to-nine-inch slide fastener, and using 
some of the material from the blouse 
One to one 
and a quarter yards of plaid (in colors 
to pick up that of the skirt) can be 


used for one of 


to make an attached belt. 


the smart new collarless 
blouses. From the remaining blouse 
material make an ascot or searf for the 
neck, and a belt towear over the blouse 
if it’s worn outside. 

2. Want to do over that cre pe dress 


Why not use 


a smart new lace inset sleeve to pep it 


with the short sleeves? 


up. Cut your sleeve straight from the 


shoulder seam, which gives plenty of 


SCOPE One and one eighth vards of 


$e ; : 
35-inch material will give you the long 
oe I I 

tizht sleeve. Make the sleeve and part 
of the blouse in one, being sure to fit 


the sleeve very tightly at the wrist. 





An opening at the bottom of the sle« ve, 


+ 


I 
domed tight when on, or a slide 


three or four inches long, will 


fastener 

give the right effect. 
, . . 

3. Lace and velvet make a fascina- 

ting combination. Cut the top of your 

old velvet dress off about four inches 


With one 


35-inch lace make a smart lace blouse 


‘ 


below the armhole. yard of 


showing a short plain little sleeve and 


1 | ' ; 
square neck, edging both neck and 


sleeve with the velve t, which more or 


+ 


less carries ou the one-prece dress 


effect. This will give you the girdle 


l 1 I ' 
touch, which Is so popular this year. 


Grand for a tea or informal party 


dress, 
ai ; 
4+, Another way to transform your 
last year S crepe or woolle n dress is to 
1 
' 


make new sleeves and shoulder yoke. 


Lhree quarters of a yard of satin in 
ill do 
should r ye ke 
th sleeve, bell 


| eT 
the bottom, can be 


similar or contrasting shade w 
The narrow 
ree-quarter-leng 
made In 
ice your sle« Vei 
the material from the old 
fairly 


suut, and make a 


>| | { 
Place the new shoulder 


of the old dress, atte 


1 out the old sleeve (you 
ne sleeve to fit the old 
from the old sleeve Baste 
rer] 4f I 
»> Ctl i l ) CT 
and pinktt you! eam 
I t ) ched, i 2 
easmart trimn 
[ ’ 
i} in easy and eft ( 
. Continued on age 41 
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Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 


RAINBOW UNDER THE STARS 


COLOR IS the magic keynote i the aft 
ns supreme, and spends Its¢ lf n 
tt been seen under many a moon. 
From cloudy whites and softest greys they range 
mimosa, Molyneux’s nile green, Chanel’s ruby. 
You'll find in No. 2969 one of the most 


1 chiffon or georgette. 





Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by 


SPRING JOURNEY 


WITH new-minted sunshine spilling down every highway, and the world all gone 
melodious in pale greens and blues and yellows, you'll be getting the wanderlust. 
Whether you're off for a month in the country or a day in the city, these four smartly 


tailored ensembles will mark you as distinctively New Season. Fresh as the first 


hyacinths is the three-piece outfit, No, 2862, with its zestful, swinging lines. 
The perfect suit for every weather is No. 2974, with molded jacket and skirt done 
t 


’ 


in wide ré strained pleats. A flecked lizard green tweed or wool would be verv smart. 

And try butterscotch accessories. The newer molded silhouette line is represented in 

No. 2865, a coat that ts classic and tailored. Periwinkle flannel or alpaca would be very 
it, with navy accessories and a flippant touch of scarlet. 

as designed in No. 2522, on long and slenderizing lines 


Cane ire a very new note, 
ne ould be grand for eve rything trom shopping to dinner, anda striped caramel 
toire green over a green wool dress would be extremely smart. 


on page )U. 


mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Masazine, 
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481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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| ate ; "af 
| It’s a Swing Spring 
| Continued from page 31 
| HINDS OFFER You hat trimming match your but- 
j ton 
| And there you have a general 
ture I the 1¢ oman lively, | 
BuyThis 
| uy S$ 
| Ww On Pages 30 and 31 
| ITH A You can see with half an eye that 
there’s nothing stereotyped about the 
Money Back new styles. All around you on that 
page, for instance, are smart versions 
GUARANTEE of the latest things. Yet there are no 
two in any wise alike. Below, at the 
left, for instance, is a bolero outfit 
which combines the new slimness with 
that sense of rhy vs swing. Squared 
| shoulders and brief, loose-fitting jacket 
do the trick. i” he waistline in the dress 
itself is lowered, the skirt has a re- 
strained fullness. 
And in the lingerie touches at lapel, 
the white gloves, flowers, bow and veil, 
you get all the gay and jaunty feminine 
things that make for youth. Yet the ys 
outfit would be just as becoming on a 
mature woman as on her daughter. IN THE PARADE OF 
Again, above, this new mood of the SPRINGTIME SMARTNESS 
always popular redingote or coat type 
of dress. It has fullness in bodice and 
skirtline, and the front fullness gener- 
ally is a very smart note. Again, the 
| lingerie touches at wrists and neckline 
and the lightness of the underslip add 
youth and charm. It’s particularly 
adaptable to women of any age. 
The tiered evening gown is a New : , 
ne ser eth set ellgioet —that, when their spring garments come back from the cleaner they may contain 
| movement in tiered skirts and low-cut DIRT absorbed from other people’s garments drycleaned in the same “batch”? 
bodices. There’s a gay vitality, too, in 
the pattern of the navy and white silk. Horrible to think of! But only too true! color retention, stain removal, insur- 
And did you ever see anything more Garments are not drycleaned individu- ance protection, prompt claim adjust- 
i in the tenor of the trmes than these ally—but together, yours and anybody’s ments. (Few cleaners qualify at first in- 
three lovely frocks on the right-hand —dozens in the same bath of cleaning _spection!) Thereafter, weekly samples 
page? Here you have the higher neck- solvent—at the same time! In a few of the cleaning solvent are received 
| line, the burst of pleats above and be- minutes, most of the greasy dirt from all for laboratory analysis. Defects are 
| low. the widened waistline and the the garments is released. Clothes re- promptly corrected. Periodic re-inspec- 
GETTHIS Lethe ie ei aE ole eli ae volve in this pollution. Can you be sure’ tions (unannounced) are made by In- 
; S that no “community” dirt goes back into stitute technicians. 
| GOOD-WILL BOTTLE simply cut yokes the fibre of your clothes? (Not even an a - : 
expert’s eye can see it!) Certified Satisfaction! To ensure that 
Fabrics : “Certified” drycleaning is the best 
| FREE! For Outdoor Wear tweeds and heavy To Protect you against this revolting Science today affords, the Institute 
| a woollens will probably be your choice hazard ... the Institute for Maintaining maintains research laboratories, whose 
: ) : |} Drycleaning Standards of the United technicians instruct “Certified” dry- 
for suits and coats. Checks, plaids and States and Canada—impartial, interna- cleaners in the most up-to-date pro- 
stripes are very much to the fore, with tional authority—was formed. It serves duction methods. So you need no longer 
fitted fullness in coats more prominent you—the public—by certifying and trust mere names or buy drycleaning 
TRY HINDS Honey and Almond Cream than looser lines. Aside from the con- identifying those drycleaning plants “blindfold.” Avoid disturbing doubts by 
while this sensational Good-Will Bargain trasting blouse and skirt sets and bas- | which meet its rigid requirements and demanding drycleaning that is “Certi- 
Offer lasts! Get me ore ee at = ques and skirts, you'll find fewer of the accept its technical control. fied” by the Institute. Look for the In- 
tre y > : | ; Yo > rhic ide se . 
Good Will bottle, If Hinds doesn’t make | jumbled outfits so popular in other | Ceptified Standards.Beforethe Institute _Stitute’s Emblem which identifies those 
your hands feel softer, look smoother, seasons. Smartly cut suits with the | grants Certification, its inspectors make cous ae aaa onintanm to tele to this 
whiter, lovelier than ever — take the large love liest of st it, dre ssmake bh USES a thorough investigation check plant independent technical control for thr 
8 sized aon eee wane a8 bought it. underneath are the new note. And the | and equipment—make laboratory an- protection. (The cost of “Certification” 
3 —— Pee pee SuEr ahaha 3 wom e blouse frequently all but steals the | alysis of cleaning solvent test for service is so negligible that it adds 
pleased—your money hack if not satisfied. show from the surt hygienic cleaning efficiency, shrinkage, nothing to the drycleaner’s prices.) 
You win—either way! Day Dresses will be mostly soft | 
woollens, with interest in color empha- “Certified” drycleaning has earned the endorsemer 
Nou / VITAMIN “D” ved. Silks are revived in interestins consumer groups vouadants Poet rar Your Saeoiane 
in Hinds Honey & Almond Cream weaves, with taffetas and_ satins ' satisfaction with “Certified” drycleaning is GUARANTEED by 
ippearing before dinner. Later or fas earl bey “Chatelaine” and also by “Good Housekeeping” as ad- 
” ' ' ea RSTn vertised therein 
vatcl u I embroidered § ¢ ons, WZ siren 
s, muslins and lawns ly vil | 
abl »> very juve le nh at least | IN CANADA 
one n im trock. ST. JOHN New System Laundry & Cleaners 
ee ORR Fl raat MONTREAL Burnett Ltd. 
| “eigen; ope bac ranciggiiek | NN oa, — . I a “~ 
| ing-ey's Limite 
ev gmaui sort # ened silks and sat With the Ci- for heyigiradnay NNT ve A ' uN EDMONTON Trudeau's Cleaning & Dye Works 
Ce trend st as in rtant, to the est | PT AAda at 1 ae CALGARY Empire Cleaning & Dyeing Co, 
MONEY BACK of chiffons and georgette STANDARD 7 nephgh hovs <S L Premier Laundry, Ltd. 
reer VANCOL VER Nelsons Laundries Ltd, 
e 5 fa | Color Set Tl tl VICTORIA Pantorium Dye Works of Canada 
| 
Even if you begin the eas 
: 
tt a awe ee : ck OF DAY) — om 148 TUTE FOR MAINTAINING DRYCLEANING STANDARDS 
1 ‘ rie ( 


of the UNITED STATES and CANADA © NEW YORK CITY 
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J.& P. Coats’ 


MERCER-CROCHET 
"GREEN LABEL 2S RABSI SRERSEAREE 


The big ball Over 30 shades In twenty 
for the big job to choose from gramme balls 


J. & P. COATS’ TATTING COTTON {a 
The C dian Spool Cotton Compan Re hs 
Dept. x.88, P.O. - 519, Stentenal. PO. 


I enclose ................ cents. Please send me books marked X.( ) No. 311 
Crochet & Tatting, 15¢ ( ) No. 123 Table Topics, 15¢ ( ) No. 99 
Smart Summer Accessories, 15¢ ( ) No. 98 The Learn How Book, 15¢. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
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It's All in the Way You 
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As to Scarves 

So be smart about how 
you wear your things. 
There are scarves, for in- 
stance. If you draped a 
squared scarf over your 
bosom this season, vou'd 
look definitely old-fa- 
shioned. The new way Is 
to get a small square 
twenty-three inches fora 
sweater) and fold it over, 
tucking it inside the 
neck. You can leave the 
back out if you like. For 
dress wear, especially for 
older women, the twen- 
ty-seven-inch square is 
And chiffon is 
Leave 
colors to 


smartest. 
most becoming. 
the brilliant 
tuck under youngerchins. 
Fold your scarf around 
your neck, loop the ends 
through a little scarf ring 
in the same color, and 
put on your coat. Or get 
a plain bias scarf and tie 
it in a soft bow, at one 
side, under your chin. 

The only scarf that 
needs pinning is an ascot 
unless, of course, you like 
a fancy scarf pin on the 
outside of any scarf. A 
trick in pinning the ascot 
is to catch the under 
piece to the bottom of 
the loop in the tie, with 
a tiny safety pin. This 
holds it in place and 
can’t be seen. 


About Tying Sashes 


If you have trouble 


° L 
making a sasn get just 


THERE 
newest, most expensive things, and the 
minute they 


“nothing on earth.” 


E Wear Them! 


* 


women W ho 


ARE 


put them on, 


be spoiled by a wilted scarf, the smartest 


evening dress by a limp-looking sash. 





[ 

[| 4 
/; | f} 
/ i LA H 
7 ; Ht 
iY { 


\ wer) 
4S 
~ aie 
we § 
) AXa SS \\ 
( BSBeo 
4 \ 
oO 


that right pe rkine SS, and 


ZL 
gr: if you’re slim enough, 
~ why not have just a wide 

9 ° 
crushed girdle? Very 


to 





effective 
ends flying. 


and no _ tag 
Or you can 


loop a big bow in front, 
to the side, and under- 
neath 
the knot 
safety pins Or tie moiré 


catch the ends 


with tiny 


The best suit can 


- >) 
Xu 


= 


caNy ™ 


the 


like 





ribbon in two wide 
streamers in front, with 


no bow at all. Very 1939 


When It Comes to 
Flowers 
You 


be more careful, because 


never needed to 


flowers, while they're 
always a fresh and dap- 
per note on women, 
haven't the prestige this 
season they had last. Try 
tricky double leather or 
suede ones, the flat kind, 
on either lapel of your 
suit. Or tuck a gardenia, 
or something such, up 
under your little hat so 
it will just peek out from 
the side. This is a very 
smart note for tea this 
year, especially on the 
younger fry. Or fasten a 
tiny in the band 
that 
hair in the back. 

And of 
know 


violets on 


sprig 
goes under your 
course you 
about clusters of 


your muff, 


' 
to 


They're a must-——only 
be exchanged for holly 
at the festive season. It’s 
just as well to leave 
scarves and jewellery at 
you're wearing 


You can get 


home if 
flowers. 


we ighted down so easily! 


The Veil Situation 
Polka dots to match 
the accessory color area 


top note in veils this 


season. For instance, 
with a navy hat and coat 


ss Continued on page 40 
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a | Those Childishly 


4 ; . . 
ateie at Unconventional Hats | 
™ Continued from page 29 
KLE : N FX just sit there like the top on I 1} 
ton ottle, purely utilitarian and u I 
to be moved a fraction without « 
aster. Phere must be ihtness 1 he 
way you wear your nat i Si 


dip or a deep zip over one eve. O 











back off your forehead if you’re the 





vide-eved oh-what’s-going-to-happen- 
next kind of young thing. 

Don’t take all this to mean that 
when you’re tailored and trim for 


town, your head will look as though | 


had been done up for the royal recep- 








4 tion. The photographs indicate some 
of the very tailored bonnets 
but they’re got terrific zip, thevy’re | 
\ colorful, and they’re set at an ente! 
: taining angle. | 
\ They have unexpected quirks. A_ | 
-— ribbon that starts dutifully around | 
the brim and comes to a stop ina 
| oe ee o A sper ‘ik “How about—‘ Let's have another cigarette’ ?” 
} with a neat band that Hares suddenly 
into streamers. A veil that brushes “O Kay—'f it's a Sweet Cap.” 
Open- the chin in front and swoops to waist-_ | 
charm- | line in the back. 
ee | Flowers, for the most part, hie them- 
ms. | selves up topsides. Veils go to any 
lengths but are unanimous about 
—s having a color touch that fits in with 
the general costume and its accessories. 
I and Often they match gloves or | 
| Ina flowers or belts or hankies. | 


Because there’s an influx of new | SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


Sa color combinat Ons, don’t think it’s a | 
“aS mI COTTON ae ee os pak Pliage ir “The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” 
mbet pretty startling tones join forces 
1, but iy TWICE AS SOFT, but they’ re all carefully Janned to Se ae — a a 
hat harmonize or to contrast. elena = we 
nat... | COLL te Le lS IA ae 


blue . 





You'll find the grey, navy ind black 


: > : 
iats taking with enthusiasm to chart- 


turn | Ad ALA 
reuse, magnetic slue, lime green 
ae SURGICAL COTTON: ee cutnty ant a ae 
and | »\ vay ol trimming. You'll find Fy 
| Bis es tee core cel oe CREAM DEODORANT 

mor vatly against the more neutral burnt j E: es «ses a 
take | @ Follow the lead of hospitals . . . use straw and Ai | and japonica —— : a 
tl | “ : pe ‘ ' be é sorts of setups, Ik hic . 
ae Kleenex for handkerchiefs during colds. Vhere'll a eee Be : which safely 

: dusty pink with moss green, pepper- 


' i 9 out of 10 prefer Kleenex tissues | alie- mined std piewnetio flue sriiee : PE 
nave | as . - - } | 
because Kleenex is made of Cellu- | ; under-arm 










eath ind violets with green, reds with navy 
cotton... is softer, more absorbent. vellow with rose-lavender, periwinkle 
j = ™ oy : 
Kleenex checks spread of colds... vith amber. 38 
| lessens the chance of self re-infection a i ae Tia ee 
> . . . r % 
because each Kleenex tissue is used Vakine | hem ( yy er | not irritate skin. 
j . “77 A 
just once, then destroyed — germs and : k \ , 
i / rg , » ; T ai ry *. = > 
all, And Kleenex prevents the red, to Like OOK ew No waiting to dry. Can be used 
2 > > -atedly y ' . right after shaving. 
sore nose caused by repeatedly using Continued from page 34 g g 
| 
a damp handkerchief. is 
% 5. A plastron can make a new frock | ; . Instantly checks perspiration 
' ’ , i : 
om your old ( tl i e ex lto3days. Removes odor from 
Only KLEENEX has the | Cea : 
Ork Cau « CCE ee I 4 
he i | LCS¢ < ¢ ¢ ine 
' t d could be mad CC 3 . 
a : z niet : A pure, white, greaseless, stain 
tie laced on t ft you ( 4 
cry | vaste y anc ed Ava c less vanishing cream 
la- Itsia¢ t | EA : 
ma nishe \ | Arrid has been awarded the 
| girdle of the same n | H Approval Seal of The Ameri- 
| {7 | Fj ; . 
‘ ~ a = can Institute of Laundering é 
j 6. A ne yore t { ; j F 
me et ie are 39%, 
a ; a ; for being harmless to fabrics. ajar 
aves | 1 1 1 7 ; 
; Its Make it I i . 1 t t at Als , 
d ; as it serves 
a : oy —- one double ( a VItH a aatae ioe 15 MILLION of Arrid 
. : ~g . , | | t ; . ¢ ¢ * 7 LLIC jars rrid 
, tissueatatime. | lhe « Ss | er Ul - s | | been sold T 
na a | ; } Deer old Iry a 
| sleeve vole ; : “ ir dodayenet anv. slare 
a DEY Me 6 @ eo seats  ]whicn seis toitet goods 
na | coe \ I ; ; j 
ed | 
arl | or Saree \ : 
| na il. V 
} | as 
) yt rT 
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She was a “Perfect Wife” 
... except for ONE NEGLECT 


x always 


VN Tlb oes d iasito 


Ee) ae Conbatiat 


She was 


took care tO 


RTT lic: eae 


how to make a budget behave. 


cheerful. She 
moped, ad 


Pets .oen se 


“Lysol” might have made 
her score 100% 


OU probably know at least one woman 
who seems to “have everything” except the 


love of her husband. 


Don’t be too sure he’s just ungrateful ... 
Perhaps she’s guilty of the one neglect no 
husband can stand. A neglect, a fault, that 
may kill a man’s love, even when everything 
else is perfect. 


If you're in any doubt about feminine 
hygiene—ask your doctor about “Lysol”. 
Probably no other product is so widely 
known and used by women for this purpose. 
Here are some of the reasons why “Lysol” is 
preferred. 


I1—Non-Caustic . . . “Lysol’’ properly diluted, is 
gentle, efficient, contains no harmful free caustic alkali. 





tS oo 





at efficie 


was 


be silt 


a} f. Her house 


Tae 
eas neat, clean, w 


Satta 
a | - 
< 


v 


Was 


2—Effectiveness...‘*Lysol”’ is a powerful germicide, 
active under practical conditions, effective in the 
presence of organic matter (such as dirt, mucus, 
serum, etc.). 

3—Spreading .. . ‘‘Lysol” solutions spread because 
of low surface tension, and thus virtually search 
out germs, 

4—Economy ... “Lysol” is concentrated, costs only 
about one cent an application in the proper dilution 
for feminine hygiene. 

5—Odor . . . Thecleanly odor of ‘‘Lysol’’ disappears 
after use, 

6—Stability .. . ‘‘Lysol”’ retains full strength no 
matter how long kept or how often uncorked. 


Also, try Lysol Hygienic Soap, for bath, hands 
and complexion. It’s cleansing, deodorant. 






TRADE MARK “LYSOL” REGISTERED IN CANADA 


FOR 
FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


LeHN & Fink (CANADA) LIMITED, 
Dept. 112, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


Name___ 


Street 


f @ ee eee eee ee 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW—SEND THIS COUPON FOR “LYSOL” BOOKLET 


Send me free booklet “Lysol vs. Germs’’ which tells the many uses of “Lysol” 


k (Canada) Limited 


1929 


bn nen Dahon nnnannne ee. SD 








skirts in fine wool or rayon crepe o1 


chiffon, 


in soft, full-sleeved blouses. Navy and 


| 
tel blue iD nk, or cyclamen shades. O1 
| white, of course. All the light yellow- 
reen tones coml ine well with black. 
| "Il { 
| r the new navy green, you LI tin he 
| ) ca T S sy tan shade »¢ 
| 
| rect. 
| ' 
| Browr C } ed he a 
’ 
reens re sa ¢ smart cok 
| 
IOI OS ) like Oo r i al 
a ere 
lacket di 7 1] | 
J ACA UrtCSSCS if¢ especliaialy OOU 
done in two colors—a light dress with 
deeper tone jacket, or vice versa. A! d 
vou could add a contrast nsearf. For 
istance, try two soft greyed blues 
with a touch of evclamen, or citron 
with moss green and brown for the 
- 1 1 
contrast. Two tones of coral with clay 
would be very smart. For blouses and 
Suits, try lavender blue with navy, a 
' 
soft rose with wine, OF lettuce with 
| mossy green, dove grey with raspberry. 
For those lovely full, long dinnet 


you'll find lovely color effects 


white dotted chiffon with a navy skirt; 


an ivory white blouse, Chinese red 
sash and black sheer skirt; red and 
white dotted chiffon top with navy 
skirt, for instance. 

Pastels, with limes and cyclamens 
and yellows as popular as pinks and 
pale blues, will be favorites in sweaters. 
Lines are classic or a little softer, with 
shoulders puffed or raised in many 
cases. 

The lovely Persian tapestry colors 
“Tamerlane,” rich and deep 


to be 


known as 


shades of beige, are very 


going 
good, as the season advances. for cos- 


tume shades. With them for accent 


are such lovely tones as violine blue 
and a brilliant fuchsia pink. All th 
violet tones will be lovely with navy 


and beiges. 





Accessories 


I 
+ 


For accessories, you'll be particu- 


larly feminine. Laces and _ lingeric 
touches, on hats, collars, frocks, 
blouses, etec., are the very best. Gay 
little sprigs of blossoms, vegetables, 


| 
fruits will be worn on suits, with large: 
bouquets of lovely flowers on frocks. 
Costume jewellery continues to be very 


good. 
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If vou want to look really your 
fragile, try jonquil yellow flowers 
pigskin shoes with your navy. We: 
1] hat f and kids] 


The “Washington 
Peruke” 


ms 


> 
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| | i\ \ 
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Many of the mannequins at the Paris Open- 
ings this year wore their hair in this charm- 
ing fashion. It's an interesting style if you 
want to be ‘different’ this year, and is 
especially lovely with period gowns. 





1 
; . ‘ 

with a black sheer, corntlower veil and 

iewellery with beige and fuschia ina | 
ae 

bag and open shoes with light blue. 


Finale 


A few important trifles to 1 


are: Your hair can be up or ck but 
its lines must show under our hat 
There’s a trend to shorte1 cuts, and 
Jeff of London Is predicting the return 


of the shingle! 
You'll want a love ly | ngerie top te 


your slip for wear under sheer and | 

feminine blouses. 
Your foundation lines will be mor« 

extended through the waist t ike 


care of the new width there 
silhouette. 


At least one petticoat should have 


=<Z ~~ s = 
It’s All in the Way You Wear Them! 





Continued from page 38 


you might wear a navy vel 


| wineberry to match your gloves : 
shoe S. And tied veils are st I] excep- 
tionally smart. Tie the m at the back 


The 

| kind aren’t so practic al for winter. 
When It Comes to Bows 

\ 


or under the chin. long trailing 


I ’ 


SOW that bows art SO smart, theres 


an awful danger in wearing too many 


One Is 


spanking 


of them in the wrong places 
the 


white piqué, dimity or crepe kind that 


usually enough take 


+ 


comes on a tiny collarband for a plain 


frock. Very, very smart. 


| 


And there’sa 
starched | 


t 


i 
| nice lace bow that can 


iC 
pinned on one’s bosom—but be sure 
the dress is plain and you're not 


decked out in other trimming. 


a gay frill to show just a bit beneatl 
your short hemline. # 
| 
oh | 
i 
About Jewellery ? 

It’s never been better. And with the 
return ol earrings you ll find 1e Very 
smart che ker d ea . 
ti bi icelet and ¢ I ¢ 
brooch and eat is. | 
of a set Is eno Old ‘ 
season’s best metal. 

And there’s a sweet new Idea, espec 
ally for wear with these quaint period 
vowns—an old-fashioned locket (that 
one of grandmother’s will do) tied on a 
velvet ribbon, with tiny shoulder o1 
wrist bows to match. Oralocket ona | 
gold chain over yout high-necked 
sweater, to vary the three-st: ind pearl | 
effect. But that’s still good, too. # | 
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MORE 
MILEAGE 


NUGGET SHINE 


Shines last longer when you use 


Nugget... and shoes, too. 


Black, Blue and all shades of Brown. 


O-Cedar ««K« 


POLISH 


KEEPS FURNITURE 
AND WOODWORK 
BEAUTIFUL 





How to get rid 
of Corns 


FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE! 


2 Simple Steps enable you to get rid of 
corns for good without risky home paring 


Here's how. Put scien- 

tific Blue-Jay pads neat 
ly over corns~-relieve 
pain quickly by remov- 
ing pressure. The special 
Blue-Jay medicated for 
mula on the pad gradu 
ally softens ne corns 
loosens themso the y 
come right out. 


Now you have glori 

ous relief! Buc chat's 
notall—simply by avoid 
ing the pressure and fri« 
tion which cause corns, 
you can be freefromthem 
for the rest of your life— 
without trouble — with- 
out pain—without dan- 
Bal gerous home paring. 





AFTER 
Millions have 
easy scientific way 

now you can say goodbye to the agony of 
ugly painful corns forever. Get Blue-Jay today 
only 25c tor 6. 


rid themselves of corns this 
So don't suffer needlessly 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK 7 PLASTERS 
anne 








Color Notes 


ases 
neem 
For sportswear. Ge ake 
ymmbinations. Wine had 
+} | | 
crse \ nh which te ear ¢ 
such as blues and greens in contrast 
| ' 
And those love iv violetv and reen\ 
ylue tweeds are very smart touched up 


with greens, purples and corals. 
Witha striped tw 


honeymead suede hat, bag 


eed suit you might 
wear and 
sandals. Or try rose mist and whit 
with a violet sports dress white shoes 
and hat, rose mist hose and gloves 
Yellow accessories will be worn a great 
deal with spanking white outfits, as the 
year advances. 

For street wear. We'd suggest lots ol 


For 


with a deep purple tweed suit, try a 


color, carefully used. instance, 
pale blue hat and bag, with grey gloves 
and shoes. With grey-beige, wear fuch- 
sia belt, bag and hat, and black suede 


With 


suit, Just see how you blossom forth in 


gloves and shoes. a leaf green 
a coral blouse, purple bag, flowers and 
veil, and beige hat. A grey coat would 
look lovely over a soft violet-blue dress 
and with the violet-blue hat with roses 
shading from violet to rose. If your 
hair is greying, try light blue with your 
navy, and add a fuchsia hat and bag for 
yaiety. 

Yellow on grey and green on rust, 
wine on yellow and pastels on grounds 
of teal, purple or smoke blue are new 
ideas in figured fabrics. Or there are 


some interesting combinations — of 
purple and violet on green, fuchsia and 
lime on plum, spice with cream on 
black, purple with cream on gold, ete. 

If you like wearing one colored sheet 
over another color, try red over navy, 
beige over multicolored prints, char- 
treuse over navy, rose beige over grey. 

Fron There’ll be many 
exquisite prints, with the “ladylike 
greys” a prime favorite In solid colors. 


Chevy lend themselves so beautifully to 


afternoon. 


touches of violet, fuchsia, sea green, 


etc. Or to bits of white lace with per- 


haps violets or roses. There’s a new 


clear red that’s lovely for afternoon 


wear, and soft ereen-blues will be 


favorites. You'll love the soft colors in 


wools for afternoon. Particularly in 


: 5 
shades of blue. 


For evening. There are those glamor- 


ous chiffons in lovely shades—two or 


more past¢ Is, combining greys with sea 


greens, blues with rose tones, yellows 


with wines. All blended and spiced 


with a touch of gay color at belt or 


shoulder, such as fuchsias purple, 


maventa, 


(hen there are the rich tones for 
more elaborate fabrics, in the Edward- 
ian fashion, such as grape, \ iolet, tul 
quoise, ( hampagne and a great deal ol 
black. 

Marjorie Dunton, the ell-k; 

( inad in couturier in Pa Idu the 
el ay ( rele ( ) ! ( 

tumes } e colo ( i 

I mate LI¢ 

nf Iscs and th one relic r 
formal wea color a ins ( 
le id dignity and \ if Bi rer 
tainly for sp i er < I 
to get ¢ lor 1 < < CCK ri 

An L « l it ¥ 





| 
| 











Bridge club was more fun yesterday! Daisy 
strolled in, her whole shoulder aquiver with 
orchids and a mysterious little smile on her 
face. Just wouldn’t tell who’d sent them 
... but I knew! 





“So that’s what ails you,” said Daisy, when I 
explained more fully. “Wait.” In a flash 
she was back with a package. “This is 
Modess,” she said, “and I’m delivering 2 
and you right home. Come on—my car’s 


” 


outside .. 





“You bet Modess is softer,” Daisy continued, 
‘‘and what’s more, it’s safer!’’ And then she 
poure d some water on the layer of moisture- 
proof backing that’s in every Modess pad. 


Safer is right—not a drop went through! 





42A 


aisy got 
orchids 


or 
telling— 





dain Los 
Here’s what happened. I’d been shopping Mon- 
day and met Daisy. I felt simply awful and 
moaned, “I’m so chafed and uncomfort- 
able I can’t go another step. Let’s stop in 
here and have a soda.” 





“Now watch,” she said, when we got home. 
And cutting a Modess pad in two she 
showed me a handful of soft, downy filler. 
“That,” said Daisy, “is the Modess ‘fluff- 
type’ filler. See how much softer it is than 
the layer-type pads you’ve been using?” 





Orchids wouldn't begin to repay Daisy for that 
lesson! Modess gave me such wonderful 
relief—both from chafing and worry that, 
when I sent her a corsage—I left my card 
think they came trom an 


out—so she'd 


| ! 
admiring beau! 


“ Modess 8 syx7 











' 
| 
i 
i 
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HEADACHE 


Eased Quickly 


Simple Method Shown Here Often Brings 
Relief in Few Minutes Time 





Take 2 “Aspirin” Tablets with 
a full glass of water. Repeat if 
necessary according to direc- 
tions. Relief from headache 
usually comes fast. If pain 
persists, see your doctor. 





Many Doctors Advise This Easy Way 
to Relieve Pains of Headache, 
Neuritis and Rheumatism 


HERE IS HOW to get speedy relief from 
common pains—rheumatism, neuritis, 
neuralgia—in the very way advised by 
thousands of doctors—at the cost of 


only a few cents. 


Just follow the simple method pic- 
tured above. It’s so easy to do—and 
you’ll be amazed to find this “Aspirin” 
way often brings relief from pain within 
a few minutes. Perhaps the fastest, most 


effective way known. 


‘“‘Aspirin’’ Tablets are made in 
Canada by the Bayer Company 


TRADE- 
MARK 
REG, 


Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 


Demand be 
and get- 









COLDS — The fastest way 
millions know to relieve cold 
discomfort, raw throat is 
with “‘Aspirin.”’ Full direc- 
tions in every package. 
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Shoe silhouettes take on unusual individuality. 


Hosiery, high-lighted by shortened hemlines, 
tunes in on the season’s costume colors 


i] 


SHOES HAVE never been so light- 
hearted. If you’ve never given way to 
cut-out footwear before, you’ll weaken a 


this season. Because everything pos- ( Ao 
sible is open . . . cut or punched or se 7 


draped to give a new gaiety and a strik- 
ing personality to shoes. 

Even your casual peg-along boots 
have lost their stodginess. Stitching, 


FOR WALKING. This qrand 
young shoe, airily designed, is 
. ; in the bright new tan she 
draping, two-tone effects and bows do nr 
. , Would go with navy costume 
things to oxfords and sport shoes. 
There are plenty of unusual heel treat- 
ments, including the platform soles. 
And pump and sandal types are tops 


and tan accessories. V/car 


warm, glowing beice heze. 


for evening. 


What to Wear with What 





For the violet, mauvish pinks, and ( 


r 
»/ 
— J 


rose and fuchsia shades, the purplish ——=S 


FOR SPORTS. Open- shan’ 


sports shoe in cocoa brown p'a 


reds and rosy beiges and browns, as 
well as black, wear shoes of red bur- 
gundy, blue, brown mahogany and 
black. And a blush tone of pale beige 
hose. 

If you’ve chosen the greenish blue 
tones like turquoise, aqua, peacock 
greens or warm beiges, golden browns, 


suede. Wear with yellow and 
green sport togs, golden tan 


hose. 


navy and black, wear one of the lovely 
rich mahogany shades of shoes, marine 
blue, or burnt earth or black shoes, and 
a warmer, more glowing shade of beige 





hose. 

With the wide range of new blues 
and the blue-grey tones, greys and 
black, there are grand blue shoes, 
brown, claret or black. Your hose 
would be smart in a quite light beige. 

For swagger tweeds and _ tailored 


FOR AFTERNOON. Patent 
leather pump with open toe, 
open heel and platform stud- 
ded-with gilt nail heads. Wear 
burn‘shed tan in hose, for black, 


wear in mixtures, try reddish brown blue or beige costumes 


shoes and a quite bright beige in stock- 


ings. 
For whites and pastels, or the lovely RF 
; iy a 7 Fa 
yellow and lime tones of summer sport- € ty Pe pee J 
wear, try sport shoes in white trimmed a ~ As) ¢ ) 
with rust tones, and a bright sun tone ? 7 
of stockings. a ee 


In the yellowish greens you'll find 
FOR EVENING. This shirred 
burnt tan hose very smart. sandal of cyclamen kid with 

For the burnt rust tones, vellows 


golden havana or white shoes, with 


violet platforms would take the 
and reddish browns, burnt earth shoes new Temerlane shade hose in 
and an exciting new shade of terra rosy mauve to wear with 


cotta hose would be the thing. fuchsias or violets. 


Taking Care of Footwear and Hose 


CHOOSE SHOES to conform to your costume... 
are good with pleats, high-fronted slippers smart with those new tiered skirts, oxfords, 


and to fit your feet! Pumps 


often open this season, best with straight-skirted tailored suits, and gay-toned draped 
sandals particularly nice with new petticoat and basque outfits which are young and 
jaunty. Fit sandals carefully to ensure against cutting the foot from the open parts. 


Don't place your wet shoes in a warm place to dry, or they may split or crack. 


CHOOSE STOCKINGS wisely . . . four-thread for walking .. . three-thread crepe 
for afternoon ... and a very breath of chiffon for evening. When buying, hold to 


light to examine for flaws, rings and mends. 


To put on... roll stocking down to foot, slip your foot in the pocket, unroll the 
stocking to its full length up your leg. Fasten front fastener sitting down, back one 


standing up. 


To wash ... use hot water to melt soap, then cool to wrist temperature. Sop, 
don't rub. Rinse thoroughly, wrap in a soft towel and press between your palms. 
Never twist or wring. Hang over a smooth bar in temperature neither hot nor cold. 


Wash every time they are worn. 


Open Season for Toes 


1939 
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PLUMP SLENDER 


Please .... 


Chatelaine’s own fashion 
quiz answers all your 


questions. 


for all sorts of lingerie fancies by way 


thy 


of cuffs undernea 





L-] 
your neckKiine up, or ¢ 


|e aes 
out, and wear a collar that looks like 


a fguimps ut Sa gathered NCCKPICC! 
quite smart and grown-up. In suit 
Vi ¢ it vill be cut lo r ( cry 
tight Lih¢ ist le ns | \ I t t 
may be fulland sw nging, and vet have 
sleek enough line ( ndicate tha Vou 
ire hink of the slender silhouette 
lor fall H tch your heml ( Ee 
eighteen iwhes from. the Hoo! ind, 
aiter you get your breath, see how gay 
and youthful it ts. 

How about fabric? You can wea 
those smart tweeds and wools for the 
Street and le nd a thought to s Iks, 
which are coming back in lovely 


weaves and patterns. Checks and dots 


are espe ally rood, You {I want some 


rie ypes and 


of the soft blouses in linge 
' 
ket. You car 


' .s 


a littl Dasque litted 
Wear Drocades and 
in bustle Gr stiffened lines, and leave 


the softly [lowing gowns to thos« 


ft; 


igure problems, if you like. 





the sun to shine and the ads SII 
Vell the story of verfect ‘ 
term ot oOlol ea 
na I en, 
luch Oo ( ca | ( 
cl rest i¢ r 
spanking rite your ¢ ! 
Wear 1 hat that car ( 
your suit preferabl 
: i , ; : 
kut brimmed I I i 
slim waistline an¢ it ding k 

; | + + ; } 
And why not have | ite 


ble use 
What about accessories? All 


MATRONLY 


gloves and shoes with your dark 


clothes. A matc hing veil and glove set 
3ag and shoe combina- 


ions in lovely rich tones shade with 


very new. | 


your lighter, soft wool costumes. \ 


+ 


corselet belt embroidered to match 


Vou! chunky “CUL Carrings 


What is my best costume? Here’s 


i perfect outlhit fe the iveragve ligure 

cut alter he spt g style dictates 
Uhe dress Ss a rich, dese t tan, solt 
wool, made simply with a natural 


vaistline and slightly raised sleeves, 
and short, full-swinging skirt, full from 
tne hips down. | Ingerie touches are 
added by the creamy Decree collar and 


ruffle cuffs. The hat ts natural, finely 


voven straw with the desert tan band 
i 1 < | CCREE nh chartreuse t 
} ] | 
il¢ i LIOV< AL and shoes. 
( irtreuse S one i the season s 
ivorite accessory colors with darker 


PLUMP 


Am I plump? If you’re small and 
| 


| the 


well rounded particularly around 


’ ! j ’ 
nips, you re elected. [his doesn 


+ 


apply to th “large” or the really “‘ fat 


type ol woman. The ylumpne SS 1S O1 a 


sort that can be rounded into delect- 


f you watch your p’s and 


a’s. Otherwise, you may just look 


dumpy. Your legs have a tendency to 


} | 

shortness, and your face ts likely to be 
| | “dD ” 

small and round, Piquant { t 

sroperly framed. Just babv-faced tf 


What line shall I take? If you car 
ir the word, you will make yourself 


a i 
‘ ( a I 
t | al 
I b \ 1 
( i the 
‘ | 
} a 
( 
rve i 
d > 











prec and freedom 


THIS SURE WAY 


@ For years, women everywhere have been depending on Nu- 
Back to supply them with not only smoother, smarter figure 
control but delightful comfort and freedom as well. They have 
come to know (as you will too) that Nu-Back’s exclusive patented 
telescopic back provides a hitherto impossible combination of 
style, comfort and control and at the same time ABSOLUTELY 


PREVENTS RIDING-UP, Ask for a try-on today. 


WHY NU-BACK ENDS ‘“‘RIDING-UP"’ 





é 


[ A TRY-ON 1S WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS }7 a 


DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LIMITED e@ QUEBEC, P.Q 


Inia reitiai: S PO 





ene 





bD. you realize that these pretty dresses may shrink as much 
as 5 and 10 per cent? That they may be ruined in the first 
wash? That’s the way thousands of dresses are ruined every 
year ... because they are not Sanforized-Shrunk because 
someone forgot to look for the label. Don’t let this happen to 
you. Remember that Sanforized-Shrunk is the patented process 
that mechanically does away with shrinkage once and for all, 
within a negligible 1 per cent. Refuse unknown substitutes. 
Insist on seeing the Sanforized-Shrunk label. 


The size you buy is the size they stay when they're 
SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


The Morning Atter Taking Carters Little Liar Pile 
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BUXOM 


Am I buxom? If your hips are 


neatly unobtrusive, but your bust is 
larger than the model agencies pre- 
scribe to ves. You’re often young 
to middling, so you don’t want clothes 
which make you look old. Arms tend a 
bit to plumpness, neck has more 
tendency to be full than thin. Waist- 
line average or a bit over. 

What line shall I take? Paris is 
strong on emphasis above the waist 
this spring. That means you can look 
wonderful or terrible. Leave the 
fancy doo-dads to the slim-chested 


girls. Try soft tuckings or pleatings, or 


tT 


other of the new smart fullnesses,with 
a normal or slightly lower (to give you 


length to balance vour breadth) waist- 
: 


line. Shoulders can De slightly lifted 
f | 


ior daytime, your neckline S bette! 


softly outlined to a V than high and 
tight. The new le ng, soit sleeve lime 


with a tight wristband gives you 


length and grace of arm. You can 


lean to the very, very new. skirt 
slenderness if you like, and the shorter 
of fifteen- to eighteen-inch skirts for 
daytime. 

How about fabrics? Soft 
soit und soft Especially above 


the midriff. Those supple wooll ! 
racefully. Watch 
out for sharply detinin fabrics that 
I] mark your areas too mercilessly. 
You want a graceful whole. 
Shall I wear caleed ? By all means 


If you go in tor combinations in you! 

rutit as apart Irom accessory ac- 
1 ] 

cents), save the brighter colors tor the 


‘ 


skirt. 4 dove-grey, sheer blouse, for 
instance, and a Mediterranean blue, 
soit wool skirt would be lovely. Don’t 
try different-colored sleeves, or bodice 
insets. Never mind the tight-fitting, 
gaily colored basque, or the checkered 
sports jackets. Navy, black, blue and 
dark green make lovely grounds 
against which to play soft and glowing, 
or crisp and arresting accessories, 
What about accessories? Again, 
be careful about hats, jewellery, neck- 
wear. Geta high hat, if vou like, fora 
lengthening line. Make yout pearls o1 
simple costume necklace smart, but 
not too elaborate. Don’t wear It too 
ticht. A corsage of blossoms or a frilly 


bit of lace at your lowe red throatline 


AVERAGE 


nformation 


What's the best new style 
for me? How are Spring 


clothes different ? 


particularly In this year of feminine 
laces Sa grand and becoming idea. 


| ‘ 


Earrings i you like Dut not long 


ones; they shorten your neck too 
much. Don’t go in for faney, too- 
bright loves or shoes. You want a 


simple, nicely flowing line, in color as 


to toot 


well as design, from head te 


What is my best costume? Pic- 


tured above Is i¢ est tvbe of costume 


lor the pbuxom tigure. Wear it in one 


f the lovely new let shade tha 
deeper tone cle es ( ri i hat 

I i dec ree n ruitte cotch 
touche Or you migl ve the new 
\lolyneux yluish vree! ~ Atla it oe" 
with navy accessories nceluding the 
la c i a 

« * 


AVERAGE 


' 


Am I average? Need it be de- 
scribed tne reriect igure, well Dro- 
wort oned, nicely lons I les WW thout 


ranginess, well-proportioned bust and 


hips and pleasantly small waistline? 
he fashion world is your oyster. 

W hat line shell I take? Be gay, 

vinging, full of motion ar id activity, 
unless you’re quite, quite old. And 
whe i | ( I in i\ 4 
You ca ear a dice line 
raised houlde in i full 
SsSWINngIn } t The k a nat hu 


your hips and then suddenly sprays 
out in a flurry of pleats or a luxury of 
fullness. On the wl ole, your waistline 


W Il De slightly lo vel 


' . | 
food proportions you can go in tor the 


ecause Of VOUT 


widened effect, often tucked or gath- 


ered, which gives vou a high feeling 
‘ , 

but a lowered line. You can weal 
tricky new sleeves that stop at wrist 


or midway to elbow, and make room 
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PLUMP 


Please .... 


Chatelaine’s own fashion 
quiz answers all your 


questions. 


' 
for all sorts of lingerie fancies by way 


of cuffs underneath. You can hike 
you! neckl ne up, or cut it hildishl,y 


I'l 
| 


4 
out, and wear a collar that looks like 


9 ' ' 
thered neckprece 


a guimpe but IS a ga 

quite smart and gre -up. In suits 
7 ' 

your coa ll be et longer or be ery 

tig! and waist length. Your sk 


may be full and swinging, and vet have 


sleek enough lines to indicate that 

are MINKING I ne sl a I ( ‘ 
1Or fall Hitcl you hem < » te 
eighteer nehes trom he Ik ind 


aiter you get vour breath, see how gay 


and youthful IS. 


How about fabric? You can weat 
+} 


those smart t 


tweeds and wools for 


t ‘ 


stirect 


which are coming back in lovely 


weaves and patterns. Checks and dots 


are especially good, You'll Want some 
of the soft blouses in lingerie types and 
a littl basque fitted jacket. You can 
wear brocades and failles for evening 
in bustle dr stiffened lines, and leave 
the softly flow ng gowns to thos« 


ligure proble ms, if you like. 


Shall I wear color? Ho-ho! Ought 


I t 1 
the sun to shine and the birds si 

| + ‘ 
lell he story of your pertect ligure 
terms ofl color. If you wear black, 
na reel l 

1 
luct 4 ict ca nel Cx 
' | 

Cl es ) rie { Ccri¢ 
Spankin Vi ( t r dart 
We ira nat it car ‘ ( 

( t { | 

mur Sulit preterab Cl I 

+ | i ; ' | +} t 
WUL Drimmed ( tance YOu! 


m waistline and outsprea 


sl 
And why not have it mat 


blou « 4 

What about accessories? All 
sorts of soft blouses, costume jeweller 
Hair clips and Ss for ¢ < I ( 


SLENDER 


and lend a thought to silks, 


MATRONLY 


gloves and shoes with your dark 
clothes. A matching veil and glove set 

very new. Bag and shoe combina- 
tions in lovely rich tones shade with 
vour lighter, soft wool costumes. A 
corselet belt embroidered to match 
your chunky-cut earrings. 

What is my best costume? Here’s 
i perfect outfit for the average figure 


cut after the spring style dictates. 


The dress ts a rich, desert tan, soft 
' 
! 


wool, made simply with a natural 
waistline and sl ehtly raised sleeves, 


' . 1 

ind short, full-swinging skirt, full from 
the hips down. Lingerie touches are 
added by the creamy beige collar and 


ruffle cuffs. The hat ts natural, finely 
voven straw with the desert tan band 


at 2% | ¢ 
ind a ve I flecked with chartreuse to 


' ' 
th the gloves, bag and_= shoes. 


Chartreuse Ss one ot the season’s 


| ] { 
favorite accessory colors with darker 


PLUMP 


Am I plump? If you’re small and 


t 


well rounded, particularly around the 


+ 


. 
hips, vyou’re elected. This doesn 


apply to the “large or the really “fat 


type of woman. The plumpness is of a 
sort that can be rounded into delect- 


able curves if you watch your p's an 


¢ 
qa’s. Otherwise, you may just look 


t 
to 


dumpy. Your legs have a tendency 
shortt CSS, and your face ts like ly to be 


“Dp ” . 
small and round. Piquant Hq its 
{ { 


| 
yroperly framed. Just baby-faced 1 


What line shall I take? If you can 


year the word, you will make vourself 
look cute rather than impressive, 
real stead of goddesslike Just 
« t! ( | i¢ eC ils ( 








Ee 


AN. for LO FPL 


THIS S U RE WAY 
@ For years, women everywhere have been depending on Nu- 
Back to supply them with not only smoother, smarter figure 
control but delightful comfort and freedom as well. They have 
come to know (as you will too) that Nu-Back’s exclusive patented 
telescopic back provides a hitherto impossible combination of 
style, comfort and control and at the same time ABSOLUTELY 
PREVENTS RIDING-UP. Ask for a try-on today. 


WHY NU-BACK ENDS “‘RIDING-UP”"’ 


and fr 
elimi? 


bulge 


< 
a 


[A TRY-ON 1S WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS }7 i 


DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LIMITED s QUEBEC P.Q 





_% 





D. you realize that these pretty dresses may shrink as much 
as 5 and 10 per cent? That they may be ruined in the first 
wash? That’s the way thousands of dresses are ruined every 
year ... because they are not Sanforized-Shrunk . . . because 
someone forgot to look for the label. Don’t let this happen to 
you. Remember that Sanforized-Shrunk is the patented process 
that mechanically does away with shrinkage once and for all, 
within a negligible 1 per cent. Refuse unknown substitutes. 
Insist on seeing the Sanforized-Shrunk label. 


The size you buy is the size they stay when they're 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 
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Am I buxom? If your hips are 
neatly unobtrusive, but your bust is 
larger than the model agencies pre- 
You’re often young 
to middling, so you don’t want clothes 
which make you look old. Arms tend a 
bit to neck 
tendency to be full than thin. 


scribe to ves. 


plumpness, has more 


W aist- 
line average or a bit over. 
What line shall I take? 


strong on emphasis above the waist 


Paris is 


this spring. That means you can look 
Leave the 
slim-chested 


wonderful or terrible. 


fancy doo-dads to the 
girls. Try soft tuckings or pleatings, or 
other of the new smart fullnesses,with 
a normal or slightly lower (to wive you 
length to balance your breadth) waist- 
slightly lifted 


neckline is bette: 


line: Shoulders can be 
for daytime, 
outlined to a \ 


tight. The new long, solt sleeve line 


your 


softly than high and 


with a tight wristband gives you 
: 

length and grace of arm. You can 

lean to the very, very new. skirt 


slenderness if you like ' and the shorter 
of fifteen- to eighteen-inch skirts for 
daytime. 

How about fabrics? 
sott 
the midriff. Thos« supple woollens o1 


\ at¢ h 


1 
that 


Soft 
ind soft Especially above 


heavier sheers fall gracefully. 

out for 
1 

will mark your areas 

You want 

Shall I wear color? 


If vou go in for combinations in vou 


sharply defining fabrics 
too mercile ssly. 
a graceful whole. 


By all means. 


yutiit as apart Irom accessory ac- 
1 1 ° 1 

cents), save the brighter colors for the 

SKII A dove-grey, sheer blouse, for 


instance, and a Mediterranean blue, 
soft wool skirt would be lovely. Don’t 
try different-colored sleeves, or 

Neve! ght-fitting 
gaily colored basque, or the checkered 
Navy, black, blue 


make lovely 


bodice 


insets. mind the ti 


, 


sports jacket and 


I 
dark green grounds 


against which to play soft and glowing, 
or crisp and arrestin accessories, 


What about accessories? Again, 
be careful about hats, jewellery, neck- 
Get a high hat, if vou like, fora 
Make you! pearls o1 


smart, but 


wear. 
lengthening line. 
necklace 
Don’t 
A corsage ot blossoms ora frilly 


simple costum« 
not too elaborate. wear it too 
tight. 


| 


yit of lace at your lowered throatline 


AVERAGE 


Information 


What's the best new style 
for me? How are Spring 


clothes different ? 


particularly in this year of feminine 


laces—is a grand and becoming idea. 


Earrings if you like—but not long 


ones; they shorten your neck too 


much. Don’t go in for too- 


lancy, 
y ou 


flowing line, 


Dright gloves or shoes. want a 


simple, nicely in color as 
well as ce sign, from head t 
What is my best costume? Pic- 


{ 


o foot. 


tured above is the best type of costume 
for the buxom figure. Wea one 
f the lovely new violet shades with a 
deeper tone in gloves, flower and hat 
I i dee » yvreen with yutterscotch 
touches. Or you might have the ne 

Molyneux bluish greel “Atlant c; 
with navy accessories neluding the 


AVERAGE 
Am I average? Need it be de- 
| + 


scribed the pertect igure, vell ro- 
vortioned, nicely lor f leg without 
ranginess, well- roportioned bust and 
hips and easantly small va stline ? 
lhe fashion world is your oyster. 
What line shall I take? Be gay, 
swing full of motion ind activity, 
unless you're quite, quite old, And 
who | ay ) 
You can lrat ‘ th 
rised should ind a full, 
swingin kK e kin iZs 
your hips and then sudden] ay 
out in a flurry of plea | 
fullness. On the vhole, your wa stl ne 
ll be slightly I cl CCAUSK ! your 
good proportions you can go in for the 


widened effect, often tucked or gath- 


ered, vhich vives 


you a high feeling 
but a lowered line. You can weal 
tricky new sleeves that Stop at wrist 
or mi i to elbow, and make room 











— 
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The new Congoleum patterns 
reflect the gala, welcoming 


Spirit that is in the air. 


yw 
PV ae 


They're gay, colourful, i1 


ing! And there are 17 mew ones to choose from: 


< 


Typical is the kitchen pattern shown above. It 


“Shelton”, Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 496 


There are, of course, patterns for every room 


the house—kitchen, dining roon bedroom 


° ° ° | 
living room—in colourings that will blend 


CONGOLEUM GOLD SEAL RUGS 


— 
‘9 


VEZ Oh are oP, YLELTOA 


with your present decorative scheme or inspire 


in entirely new one. 


And remember— genuine Congoleum is sanitary, 
easy tO clean, inexpensive. A damp mop keeps 
it spotless. It lies flat without fastening of any 
kind and is identified by the Gold Seal shown 
Visit 


your dealer and ask to see the new Congoleum 


here which gwarantees you satisfaction. 


' 
patterns today! 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL 


3 
‘ 





Other Congoleum Style Leaders 


@ CARLOW, No. 497—A tile pattern reflecting 
the vogue for bright notes of colour on light, 
contrasting grounds 


@ DUNSTER, No. 495—Another tile design re- 
flecting the same influence 


@ GRIMSBY, No. 507—An entirely new creation 
Cool green ground with floral corner designs 


@ GRANTHUM No 8—A similar design to 


Grimsby but in rich fawn 


@ CARNIVAL, No. 419—A new modern textured 
treatment in tan and fawn 

@ FESTIVAL, No. 420—A similar design in con 
trasting shades of grey with touche of red and 


green 


Vany other neu patterns 
in rugs, yard goods and 


Congoleum hall runners 


and Congoleum By-the-Yard 
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BRAND-NEW WASHING-MACHINE SOAP 


WASHES WHITE CLOTHES 
ro 25% WHITER 


New Independent Laboratory Tests Show That New 
High-Test Oxydol Actually Washes 
Up to 25% Whiter Than Well-Known Soaps 
That Lack its New Miracle Ingredient 







Y HONESTLY, | DIDN'T 
DREAM ANY SOAP f\\ 
COULD GET CLOTHES }\\ 
SO MARVELOUSLY {\ \ 
WHITE [KS 











THE WAY YOU GIRLS 
RAVE ABOUT WEW 

MIGH-TEST OXYDOL 
| CAN'T WAIT TO 
















MY COLORED THINGS } 














NEVER CAME TRY IT IN MY | 
FRESHER or washer! =} 


v 


SP 


EN THEY SAID THAT 









YOU SAY THEY'VE ADDED A | AND. ITS A REGULAR HIGH-TEST OXYDOL \ 
NEW INGREDIENT—AND MIGH- MACHINES. SOAKS DIRT WASHED CLOTHES UP TO 25% AY 
TEST OXYDOL Gives uP TO sender : WHITER | COULD HARDLY \\\\ 
TWICE THE SUDS OF SOAPS Se a alee BELIEVE IT--BUT IT'S TRUE / \\\) 
WITHOUT IT ? ween. © See AND THE WASHER'S BEEN gai 

| 


RUNNING WO Ts 


























Pe n " | 

\ IVE JUST FOUND THE \ \ \ 
MOST AMAZING NEW SOAP AS WELL WHEN YOU \\ 

--HIGH-TEST OXYDOL! SEE HOW MUCH FARTHER \ \\ 

LOOK HOW IT MAKES MY IT GOES -- AND HOW \ 

LINENS SPARKLE / ECONOMICAL iT is! {{ 44 

= — 

| 
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NEW HIGH-TEST OXYDOL THRILLS 


HOUSANDS of women refuse 

to believe the amazing things 
new High-Test OXYDOL does, 
until they try it and see for them- 
selves! For it contains a remark- 
able new ingredient that makes it 
almost unbelievably whiter wash- 
ing. 

According to new independent 
laboratory tests, High-Test Oxydol 
washes white clothes up to 25% 
whiter. Not merely whiter than 
“old-fashioned” soaps. But up to 
25% whiterthaneven well-known, 
advertised bar and package soaps 
that lack this amazing new ingre- 
dient! Yetitis SAFE for washable 
colors, fabrics and hands. 

What's more, new High-Test 
Oxydol gives up to TWICE THE 
SUDS of these same soaps, even 
in hard water. Rich, energetic 
suds that stand up two to three 
times longer. 

Washing machine owners are 
especially delighted with new 
High-Test Oxydol. For it has the 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


power to soak dirt loose while 
the washer is running—gives 
DOUBLE-ACTION wash. 

In tub washing—new High-Test 
Oxydol soaks dirt loose in 10 
minutes—WITHOUT SCRUB- 
BING OR BOILING. No more 
washboard drudgery—no more 
“washday backaches’’ Monday 
nights. 

High-Test Oxydol is extremely 
economical, too. A single cup 
goes up to % again as far—does 
up to 25% more work than the 
same amountof less efficient soaps. 

So, get acquainted with this re- 
markable new soap creation to- 
day. See white clothes come so 
sparkling and white you'll be 
amazed. See washable colored 
things come so gay and bright, 
week after week, that you'll be 
delighted. : 

New High-Test OXY DOL is now 
on sale at all dealers. Ask for a 
package today. Procter & Gamble. 


MADE IN CANADA 


NOW HAS WEW 
MIGH-TEST 
OxYDOL 


The Same Orange and 
Blue Package - the Only 
Change is in the Soap. 








You look it without saying it! 


Short littl 


can 
jackets which ride a bit 
high above yout waistline are devastat- 
ing. Get your flare of line and color in 
them, and keep your skirts pleasantly 


Natural o1 


fitted, but not too snug. 
slightly higher watstlines are you! 
best. What you’ll do if waistlines 


really slip back to the old post-Wat 
low, heaven only knows. See that your 
stockings are not too far off from yout 
costume. Leave those bright tans and 
other contrasts to the lanky brigade. 
It’s a grand idea to wear your skirts as 
brief as you like with a flare around the 
hemline, as long as your hips are left 
strictly undecorated. Be careful about 
better have the jackets basque 
Don’t 
And don’t wear your waist- 


suits 


get them 


like and tight fitting. g 
too long. 
line too tucked in, even if it is small. 
It widens your hips too much. 
How about fabrics? Stay 


from big prints. You’re better in plain 


away 


ground fabrics with jackets and hats 
as gay as you like. Dainty, dresdenlike 
prints in perky, flare-skirted lines aré 
grand for evening, particularly in 
stiffened silks. Soft wools for daytime, 
silks if you like, and crisp linens and 
cottons when the season advances. 
Shall I wear color? By all means 


but get it In jackets, collars, hats, 


hankies, bags. You'll find white 
against black—especially in a little 


jacket and gloves—gives you terrific 


man-appeal. Keep your belts narrow 
and, on the whole, of the tone of youl 
ry all sorts of pastel and dark 


Wear rosy pinks 


and blotting paper blues, fresh spring 


dress. 


color combinations. 


greens and those enchanting yellow 
flower tones, with your dark dresses 
and suits. You never need to be 


afraid of looking too dainty or doll-like 
for your size. 

What about accessories? 
them in 


You'll 
little 


posies, clips, long slim chains rather 


get touches ot color, 
than tight choker beads, veils tied in 
the gayest of possible fashions, open- 
toed pumps and sandals with color in 
the toes or heels. Don’t carry too large 


I 


a bag, whatever the mode—but it can 
be gay to match your lipstick or your 
boutonniere. 

What is my best costume? Wea: 
the outfit shown above, In amaranth, a 

' : : 

new corntflower blue, with the jacket in 
beige. 


honeymead, a_ subtle 


Your hose will be 


creamy 
nicest in the hone V- 
mead shade, and your veil blue-dotted. 


Do get that uppity brim and show 
some devastating curls beneath it! 

+ 7 * 

SLENDER 


Am I slender? 


how you dress this spring. Otherwis« 


It all depends on 


shudde1 iny 
Your le rs 


your feet 


may be just thin or 
long and skinny. 


than 


vou 
thought 

ir¢ longer average, 
long and usually narrow, Your 


thin, 


arms 
aistline small, 
length lon and neck 
Your bust 
n line. 
What line shall I take? Why not 
take advantage of your slender build 
tight at 
waistline, and full to skirt? Lifted 


and a shir 


your 


long and 
knee-to-waist 


' os 
on the long side, mav he 


average oO! longe I 


+ 


to go quite gay in the bodice, 


the 


sleeves red waistline, with 


decorative effects on the bodice, to 


give you depth. Skirt fullness, falling 
almost from the natural o1 slightly 
lowered waistl ne, will be ve ry smart, 
And wear the longer length in skirts 
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sle ek 


are smart. 


stockings 
But too much of 


Legs in especially 
slim legs 
anything loses its appeal. This season's 
full, festive lines and wind-swept look 
You take in a curve 


fullness there, ina 


are built for you. 
here and give a 
smart and arresting manner. 

How about fabrics? All the gay 
you like 


Ve rtically, that 


ruchings, 


patterned things except 


stripes, of course. 
braids an 


i | . ] 
lingerie touches, use don rich woolle 


silks 
laffetas 
will be most becoming to you. Failles, 

I the silk twills, 


bengaline, 
dots, checks and plaids are very good 


Those lovely 


I 


and rayons§ are very smart. 


are back for daytime and 


and 


moire 


C hoice Ss. 


Shall I wear color? Yes, by all 
means. Go in for two-color frocks 
especially these love ly blouse ind 


effects for dinner and later, 


rich and 


skirt 


turquoise 


melting colors like 


and dove grey, cactus th 


green 


yutterscot¢ h, fuchsia with vellow, deep 


red with purple. Big colored bags, 
shoes, gloves and hats are all to the 
good. 

What about accessories? You're 
better without too many. A single 
lovely bracelet, with earrings, or a 
lovely antique pendant on a_ gold 


chain, or a richly woven belt would be 
vatch yourself up 
there 


everywhere, you'll draw attention to 


very smart. If you 


I 


and 


{ 
nere, 


with dabs of color 
the distance your extremities are from 
each other! 

What is my best costume? — On 
P.42C ts one of the smartest of the new 
afternoon dresses, in a deep “navy” 


Molyneux calls 


, with hat and shoes in the 


yreen as his latest 
DASIC color 
1 +] ' : 
same tone and the gloves and bag in a 
; ; 
rich fuchsia. And do get a wimple 
T his one 


the 


just the thing for your type. 


is also in the fuchsia. Note raised 


: : 
shoulders, the lower neckline and 
bodice trimming to take away from too 
much length of bustline, the gathers 


from the waist and nicely flowing skirt. 


* * * 
MATRONLY 
Am I matronly? Look yourself in 
the face and admit it. One test is 


: . ; 
Yrowing-up ¢ hildre n. Another, preving 


hair. A new fullness of figure on more 
ample, generous lines than you used to 
A veneral feeling that life has 
And once 


mind, you 


' 
nave. 
if 1 het + | ol 
Its more substantial siace, 


you make up youl 


can be 
the smartest matron you know. 
What line shall I take? Suave 


smartness or softly flowing gracious- 
ness as apart irom kitte nishness, 
too-too-youthfulness, o1 girlish gaiety. 
No one is more interesting than the 


smartly tailored older woman— if 


goes about it properly, Irim touches as 
hair, 


t | | I 
to collar, hankie, crisply waved 


and even waistcoat under your jacket, 


make you look crisp and efficient. You 
get the right pasik lines Dv sott ul 
sithouette with the longer jacket line 
and nicely flowing skirt Your strict 
tailoring, in other words ull bluff. If 
your shoulde rs tend to be lat r ‘ 


softly rounded | nes, tuc ks o1 gathers in 


and a rracetully 


the bustline hung 
skirt. Don’t cet the skirt too short 
even if your legs are particularly good. 


Your hairdress ts especially important 


in the general line of your costume. 


You can t 


the 


afford to let it be anything 


but very smartest—a well-waved, 


gs Continued on page 45 
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“Tve lived an extra 
month this year’— 







END TODAY FOR THE 
BIGGER BETTER, ALL-NEW 
1939 LUX KNITTING BOOK! 
THOUSANDS ARE THRILLED 
wiTH /7/ ACT WOW f 

















VIVIAN TAIT, 
Editor, Lux Knitting Book 








ae 


There's Paris, style in the high , PICTURES cas 


t = : 4 4 a yr ssigr cockade of this " M " 
at y Stetson, tor spectator wear | = 
s Like so many women, Janice believed menstrual oe eee Se ee | G MENTS LIKE THES aoe 


pain had to be endured. As regularly as her 





dreaded days came on, she stopped “‘living” 


gave up all pleasure to give in to suffering. ] n format 1on Please 


Continued from page 42D 


well-coiffured Iine is best. And you can 
do something quite interesting about 
hats, even if you get more mature lines 
than the gay little off-centre buttons 
the young things are wearing. Don’t 
be too extreme in anything. Suggest, 
rather than embrace, the new lines in 





Then, a year ago, a thoughtful friend told your costumes. 
Janice about Midol; how it relieves functional How about fabrics? On the whole, 


periodic pain even at its worst, and how it often have them soft and subtle. Those crisp 


saves many women even slight discomfort. . . 
: 6 linens and charming cottons for 
summer are very smart on. older 


women. And don’t be too conservative. | 





\ fine wool with a nice pin stripe | 
makes a grand suiting, if your lines are | 
well cut. In grey or black or navy. | 
Velvets and georgettes and crepes | 
are nicest for evening. 

Shall I wear color and acces- 
sories? Usually, you’re best in the 
dec per, more conservative tones. But 





Now Janice is “living” again — not just part do be colorful about hankies and bags 
of the time, but twelve full months a year. 
Letting Midol take care of unnecessary men- 


strual pain has restored to her a whole month 


and scarves and flowers and _ veils. 


Black, navy and green are grand basic 


aes costume colors, and wear the biggest 
of wasted days! : . * ; 
" : bouquets of violets, in white or purple, _| 


or the gayest scarves, Or carry the 


smartest, most colorful bags you can 
get. Costume jewellery, pearls, button | 
earrings, chokers, are particularly 
smart on older women. Usually, long 
chains and dangling earrings are not. 
As a rule, your hair will be best back 
and up, with ornaments rather than 





flowers for evening. Try a navy, heavy 


sheer, spring dress over a _ crepe, 


MIDOL is made for women for one special 
purpose—to relieve the unnatural pain which 
often makes the natural menstrual process 
so trying. And Midol is dependable; unless 


redingote style, with mimosa yellow 





& 





accessories—a great bunch of violets 
in mimosa on your shoulder. Usually, 


there is some organic disorder requiring the your gloves, hat and shoes will look 


attention of a physician or surgeon, Midol ae mae n pe see : ie @ Back to work go nearly one million knitting needles! 
ve y get a wine-c > velvet | e : 
ee ee eer ate rere Because no woman will be able to resist the new 1939 


helps most women who try it. Why not give 





Midol the chance to help you? It acts dinner gown and wear a single fresh Lux Knitt1nc Book! No matter whether you're on et 
ic relieve » i | ello f il at he 10 le ‘i O | : ; ° ° 
— oye not — re st ve ae - “sf [| W d “yi lil i the shi ulde I I | perienced knitter or just a beginner, there are garments 
essen discomiort. ew 1d0o ablets shoul | VO purple Irises. j Fl 4 g oe t » 54 t iki x patte 
: i a-plenty for you to knit among the 54 striking patterns. 
see you serenely through your worst day. | What is my best costume? Get a | . soo : ; 
: * ' S ¢ Ww ge re omething no knitter, old 
Ask for the conventent, inexpensive purse- SOtt woolle nw ith i good hb dy tailore d | | 4 This all new, bigger bo ok is ° 8 ’ 
5" ’ one large LU or young, can afford to miss! Send for your copy now! 
size aluminum case at any drugstore. on generous lines with a long jacket, box-top 


y but mi a nt apeis anc 
Totry MIDOL, free. just send vour name and address to Ut sn urtly COC ed lapel n 


General Drug Co., Dept. B49, Windsor, Ont. Trial box neckline and shoulders. Wear a white 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


will be mailed prepaid. ruffle at the throat and a tailored 





hat, with a white bow and colored 
veil to match your hankie and bag. Lux Knitting Book, Dept. CM 
3 Toronto 8, Ontario. 
" | With a navy suit you could wear 
Bs 
| a | 


I enclose a large Lux box-top and 10c (to cover handling). Please | 


white accents and touches of deep forward my 1939 LuX KNITTING Book promptly 
* re purple. See that your shoes are Name Ce ecceeeeeces . 
Ss fashioned on good lines, but plain, and Address 4 ee | 
City.. 7 Province 


—_—_————— ee ae EE ee EE EE ce GE SE eee come 





the hat more tailored than dressy. # 
———_ MADE IN CANADA ———— | 
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Simplicity 
3021 


omen re 


THERE’S A feeling of action 


of swishing, swinging gaiety about the new 


of lightness 


spring fashions. There’s a rhythm that animates 
No. 3021, for instance, that you can’t help catch- 
ing when you wear it—a navy blue silk with 
printed flowers in sunshine yellow or violet with 
wine and watch that basque bodice go 
places this year 


Streamlined curves emphasize the smart shoul- 
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4 Spring Movement... 


Simplicity 
3006 


Simplicity 


3001 


der yoke of No. 3006. A pertect dress for a sugar 
brown or yellow beige. 

Carnival confetti, scattered recklessly on fields 
of navy crepe, gives a dash to No, 3001 that is as 
invigorating as a bright March day. The jacket 


is tailored with broad shoulders and wings of 


pristine piqué. 
There’s a juvenile simplicity about No. 2999 
that makes it pretty irresistible . » With its 


* 
, 





Vi 
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Simplicity | | 
2999 





tiny lace collar and clusters of tuc king. One of tl 


ie 
trop irht | c | xyot wr | ¢ . 
{ pic night colors, such as exotic violet or trou- 
frou (lime) green, would give it an air of sophisti- 
cation. Or why not go all the iy and get a 


reranium or azalea red? 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelcine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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“lve lived an extra 
month this year’— 





8 Like so many women, Janice believed menstrual 


pain had to be endured. As regularly as her 


dreaded days came on, she stopped “‘living’ 


gave up all pleasure to give in to suffering. 





Then, a year ago, a thoughtful friend told 
Janice about Midol; how it relieves functional 
periodic pain even at its worst, and how it often 


saves many women even slight discomfort. 





Now Janice is “living’’ again — not just part 
of the time, but twelve full months a year. 
Letting Midol take care of unnecessary men- 
strual pain has restored to her a whole month 


of wasted day s! 





MIDOL is made for women for one special 
purpose—to relieve the unnatural pain which 
often makes the natural menstrual process 
so trying. And Midol is dependable; unless 
there is some organic disorder requiring the 
attention of a physician or surgeon, Midol 
helps most women who try it. Why not give 
Midol the chance to help you? It acts 
quickly, not only to relieve the pain, but to 
lessen discomfort. A few Midol tablets should 
see you serenely through your worst day. 
Ask for the convenient, inexpensive purse- 


size aluminum case at any drugstore. 





To try MIDOL, free 
General Drug Co., Dept. B-49, Windsor, Ont. 
will be mailed prepaid. 


IDOL 


es 


just send yvour name and 





ee, 
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Cll sane 


There's Paris style in the high 
crown and feather cockade of this 
hat by Stetson, for spectator wear 
with the new tweeds and checks. 


Information Please 


Continued from page 42D 


vell-coiffured line is best. And you can 
do something quite interesting about 
hats, even if you get more mature lines 
than the gay little off-centre buttons 
Don’t 
be too extreme in anything. Suggest, 
rather than embrace, the new lines in 


the young things are wearing. 


your costumes, 

How about fabrics? On the whole, 
tle. Those crisp 
cottons for 





have them soft and su 


linens and charming 


summer are very smart on. older 
women. And don’t be too conservative. 
A fine 
makes a grand suiting, if your lines are 
well cut. In grey or black or navy. 
Velvets 
are nicest for evening. 

Shall I wear color and acces- 
the 


But 


do be colorful about hankies and bags 


wool with a nice pin stripe 


and georgettes and crepes 


sories? Usually, you’re best in 


deeper, more conservative tones. 
and scarves and flowers and _ veils. 
Black, navy and green are grand basic 
costume colors, and wear the biggest 
bouquets of violets, in white or purple, 
the 


smartest, most colorful bags you can 


or the gayest scarves, or carry 
get. Costume jewellery, pearls, button 


earrings, chokers, are particularly 


smart on older women. Usually, long 
chains and dangling earrings are not. 
As a rule, your hair will be best back 
and up, with ornaments rather than 
flowers for evening. Try a navy, heavy 


dre SS 


sheer, spring over a. crepe, 
redingote style, with mimosa vellow 
accessories—a great bunch of violets 


in mimosa on your shoulder. Usually, 


gloves, hat and shoes will look 
For 


velve t 


your 


vest matching your costume. 


evening, get a wine-colored 
a single fresh 


shoulder. Or 


linn gown and wear 
vellow daffodil at the 
two purple trises. 
What is my best costume? Get a 
tilored 


jacket 


$ I] +} { | | 
| OLE na good body, t 


th a long 


accented lapels and 
neckline and shoulders. Wear a white 
I 


ruffle at the throat and a tailored 
h i vl ( DOW i d colored 
[ 1 match your hankie and ba 
Wit 1 navy suit you could wea 
te acct and touches of deep 
lc o hat vour shoes. are 
| edo 1 | les, Dut la al 
it more tailored than dressy 4 
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SEND TODAY FOR THE 
BIGGER, BETTER, ALL-NEW 
1939 LUX KNITTING BOOK! 
THOUSANDS ARE THRILLED 
WITH IT £ Ac7T NOW! 







SZ 


/ VIVIAN TAIT, 
Editor, Lux Knitting Book 








¢ — MORE ya 





Perhaps 
w this 





@ Back to work go nearly one million knitting needles! 
Because no woman will be able to resist the new 1939 
Lux KNITTING Book! No matter whether you’re an exe 
perienced knitter or just a beginner, there are garments 
a-plenty for you to knit among the 54 striking patterns. 
This all new, bigger book is something no knitter, old 
“— LUX or young, can afford to miss! Send for your copy now! 
x-top 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 





Lux Knitting Book, Dept. cm 

Toronto 8, Ontario. 

I enclose a large Lux box-top and 10c (to cover handling). Please 
forward my 1939 LuX KNITTING BOOK promptly 


Name 
Address 


City Prov 
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THERE’S A feelin; 


of swishing, swingi 
spring fashions. There’ 
No. 3021, for instance, that 
ing when you wear it 
printed flowers in sunshine ye! 
and watch 


wine 


places this year 


Streamlined curves emphasize th« 


Simplicity Patterns may be obta 


Simplicity 
3021 


tion of lightness 
gatety about the new 
thm that animates 

ou can’t help catch- 

a blue silk with 


violet with 


that bodice go 


houl- 


from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue 
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“; Spring Movement bi 








Simplicity 
3006 Simplicity 


2999 








\ 
~~ 
Simplicity 
300) 
j Pattern descriptions o uve 60. 
j 
der yoke of No. 3006. A perfect dress for a s ul ‘ 
brow nor yellow be ge. 
Carnival confetti, scattered recklessly on fields 
of navy crepe, gives a dash to No. 3001 that is as 
invigorating as a bright March day. The jacket tinv lace collar and clusters of tucking. One of the 
is tailored with broad shoulders and wings of tropic night colors, such as exotic violet or frou- 
pristine piqué. frou (lime) green, would give it a r of sovhiatic 
There’s a juvenile simplicity about No, 2999 cation. Or why not go all 1 iv and get a 
that makes it pretty irresistible sacs with its reranium or azalea red? 


Toronto. 
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mi) | Wha Ga SENSATIONAL NEW ROUGE 


ibe | The Lengthening 
= s Shadow 


)SOLES 
Behind the lines of the new 
silhouette are these atten- 
uated foundations 


Performs it magic that raises the glamour fempo of Blade 
Banas or Red Sead lo new heights of ciptinenkt 


| BRIGHTENS EYES! 





The large-busted but 
slim-hipped figure 
(left), has a new 
type of lengthened 
control — with two- 


way woven elastic. 





} | 
0 
«= 
Y ; 2 
a 
, THIS SEASON’S fashions are more founda- 
tion-conscious than ever before. Last year the 
tightened waistline and lifted bust meant a 
whole new experience in form fitting. This 
season the silhouette is just as fitted, just as 


molded but on different lines, and with 
this important feature. Comfort is one of the 





<a biggest and most essential factors. 

ole cars ; 

. Your bustline is proudly lifted, your waist- 
n be 


line small and neatly defined. But there is a 
new softness in the sculpturing, a new harmony 
to the longer line of waist, a fresh sense of 
youthful rhythm to the short and lively-skirted 
hip-to-leg line. 


All of these must be expressed first in the 








foundation, if they are to be successfully carried 


One application proves 


the miracle beauty \ 


out in the finished costume. 
The season is one of youth; but youth for 
every age. That means the important problem 


of corseting the more mature figure has been 


that awaits you. Send 





given special attention. 


—-— Illustrated at the top of the page is one of ; coupon for FREE trial 

| last 25 al Horizontal stretch 

the new foundation garments fora special type elastic ef the welst- 

of figure. It demonstrates pertect form mold- line controls the compact. Send today! 

ing for a larger-busted but slim-hipped figure. larger figure, top, , of 
) Soft, two-way woven elastic with a nonelasti« and gives added yt 
fr stella ¢ and well-controlled bust comfort. Below, big j <3 

ront reinforcement and weil-controiiec ist hips aaa eke) Be ! 


are featured. To the right, below, are, at top, 
the larger figure with the especially controlled 


place with panels. 





EGS 


>\0 
AN 















bust, and in which a horizontal stretch elastic 


et the ate ; 
‘Stairs waistband is designed for comfort in a girdle 
a ola of elastic satin and power net. The brassiere is ° ft 
use oxys : aaa ‘ 
om, ene especially reinforced. rincess a 
ur DIDO 


Below is the garment for the larger figure 
striped for extra control, woven 


our Ooxy- 
breathe 
t enough 
ys, liver, 
kin gets 
may be- 
‘pressed, 
ls. These 
etter red 
carrying 
ink Pills 


ROUGE 


with big hips D U Oo * T oO N E 
waistband for comfort, side panels and back 
lacing for adjustment. 

In the group at the bottom are shown a 


special girdle for the slim figure with larger 


ai it to your cheek. See it blend... leaves the rouge and actually joins with 
magically . . . almost of its own accord your skin to act as a color base, or founda- 
tion. The other tone, transparent, too, lies 


over it, creating a color-illusion that has a 


... leaving no rouge line at all... no “rouge 


look”... 


. see its color change from a cool, 


a“ ~ orchid tint to a glowing dramatic red in the | spectacular effect upon the color and im- 

vi relp 

sOm, tal. one shade that Nature, herself, would portance of the eyes, and upon the charm 
choose to give you if she could. Yes, of the entire face. Single, flat-tone opaque 





rouge can't do this, but “duo-tone”’ rouge 
CAN and DOES! “Duo-tone” is a creation 


THEATRE changes into your shade 
never exactly the same on any two people 





... but. behold your eyes! See how liquid 


brilliant—how rich—how lovely their color 


appears to have become—how alive, how 
intense, how sparkling your eyes now are! 
Note how fresh how different 


how much more interesting your mirror 


how “new ' 


of the Princess Pat Laboratories . . . the 
preferred rouge throughout the world. En- 
joy its magic by asking for Princess Pat 
THEATRE Rouge wherever good cosmetics 
are sold. Do not confuse the ‘theatre’ shade 
of other rouge brands with Princess Pat 





reveals you to be. And imagine it—all from THEATRE Rouge. Only Princess Pat 





These garments are for 





mm tnd both slim and mature types. \ rouge! | nbeliev able ? Perhaps, but notafter THEATRE is “duo-tone” rouge. 

incipte. you once try it. THIS rouge is different 

TUM eee eae sh a my — : lees han nee - a FREE TEN DAY COMPACT 
UMS ps, In elastic satin wit an — aes j — ete new = ating are Ol 5 ” t - So that you may experience the gorgeous 
iggists. trol pan | woven right into the elasti transforms your whole being into a new, new beauty that instantly becomes yours with 


brighter eyed, more thrilling YOU. Princess Pat THEATRE Rouge, we will send 


side sections. The brassiere, next, has | 
you a 10 day Trial Compact of it entirely free. 


a waist-slimming feature as well 











‘ ’ . - 
as | - 7 
‘ : 7 ee New duo tone color principle Simply send the coupon. 
uplift, and is especially suited fos accomplishes this miracle change. r= CLIP, SEND COUPON 
. ' - al 

wear with the extended basque waist- The usual rouge is an opaque material 4 , 1 
| line. Net, Is the new long line for the having one flat tone of color. Princess Pat ; aa SENG BT oat r ene tte : 
& voung and slender figure. Finally, | THE ATRE Rouge has two tones, both gy Without oe rat send t ea free g 

ge al g 2 7 : compat ? utre Rouge 
the all-round large figure, with extra transparent. When THEATRE is applied ; One sample free, addit | samples 10c¢ each . 
—— | Le Serpette I to your skin, a little but mighty important 4 "7 CMG 25 TOP é 

tive get I gy room ina proche compination ane } ~anee 

fe brings | ad oe drama takes place One of the two tones 3 : : 
relief for uplift bust. # | ; ‘ 
ipation } | i . : ° 
ae IN U.S. A., PRINCESS PAT, LTO., CHICAGO ne cmt oe sm ee Tn tea 
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MY BOY IS 
GETTING WET 
HOME WITH FEET TOO-UNTIL 
e ANOTHER COLD | GOT HIM 
—HE SAT IN HEWETSON 
: SCHOOL WITH SHOES WITH | 
oquettis WET FEET TUF-TRED SOLES | 
fan / 
( e 
é 2 a\ 









SR o 

aw ovement 
ce 

_f ) MY FEET ARE _ \- 


fy SX SOAKING WET Ny 
: Jen, AGAIN=NOW 

\ "LL GET 
~}{ ANOTHER 










| 
; GET YOUR 
(7.2) MOTHER TO BUY 
i, ve) HEWETSON 
£/) TUF-TRED SOLES ~/ 
LIKE MINE— i; 
THEN YOU'LL ro 
NEVER HAVE 
WET FEET 













@ Wise mothers know that Hewet- 
son Shoes with ‘‘ Tuf-Tred’’ Soles 
are as waterproof as leather can be 


made. Children’s feet are 
warm, dry and comfort- 

able, on the rainiest 
days. Ask for Hewet- 
son Shoes by name 
in your own shoe 









Simplicity , 


3050 








TAKE THE 
“LEAD” FEELING 
OUT OF YOUR LEGS 


Get More Oxygen In Your Blood and Get the 
Pep that Sends You Bounding Up the Stairs 


People who smother to death die because oxy- 
gen has been completely cut off from them, Just 
as surely you are slowly smothering if your blood 
lacks red corpuscles, Red corpuscles are your oxy- 
gen-carriers. They carry the oxygen you breathe 
in to every part of your system, Without enough 
oxygen-carrying corpuscles, your kidneys, liver, 
stomach and bowels slow down, Your skin gets 
pale, flabby, often pimply. Your nerves may be- 
come jittery — you tire quickly — feel depressed. 

What you need is Dr. Williams Pink Pills. These 
world-famous pills help make more and better red 
corpuscles and thus increase the oxygen-carrying 
power of your blood. Get Dr, Williams Pink Pills 
today at your druggist. See for yourself how 
quickly this time-proven blood-builder will help 
give you back your pep, Copr. 1938, G. T. Fulford Co, , Ltd. 










{ SURE ENVY YOU 
EATING SUCH HEAVY FOOD. 
ACIO INDIGESTION 
ALWAYS CETS ME. 








WELL-JUST CHEW TUMS 
AFTER EATING AND YOULL 
GET AMAZING RELIEF 

FROM EXCESS ACID. 











“ YES—TUMS bring amazing quick relief from indi- 
\ | Restion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas caused by ex- 

j cess acid. For TUMS work on the true basic principle. 

TH E \ Act unbelievably fast to neutralize excess acid con- 
ditions. Acid pains are relieved almost atonce. TUMS 

are guaranteed to contain no soda. Are not laxative. 


Contain no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS 
U UAL ; ~ & THE OLD-fashioned basque bodice TUMS today, Gay 10n toe Td TURE ne otf druagiets. 
‘ turns coquette in this youthful frock. You never know when 
OF CANADA In crisp, summery cottons, No. 3050 | OF where _ i 


[ becomes piquantly tintype with a 
Established 1869 y , | 


HEAD OFFICE 2 WATERLOO, ONT. cool rayon crepe it turns engagingly 


modern with bands and bows of gros- 


trimming of rickrack braid, or made in 


Math bl 
For Financial Security Consult a Representative of grain ribbon. ID INDIGESTION “Nuss 


TI 0 Pattern desc iptions on page 60. Tums are anti-acid—not laxative. When you need # laxative eect 
Mus ompany : alii. x This all vegetable laxative brings 
} 4 Ws: is such gentle, dependable relief for 
re r conditions due to constipation 
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Those new low Kodak 
prices sure pepped up 
my picture-taking fun! 


The saving on my new 
Kodak will buy lots 
of film! 








SIX-20 BROWNIE JUNIOR 


Works by the simplest of all picture- 
taking formulas — “load, aim, shoot.” 
Anyone can make good snapshots from 
the very start. No adjustment neces- 
sary—and no experience. Tested menis- 
cus lens and rotary shutter. Two extra- 
large ground-glass view finders. Levant- 
grain covering and decorative metal 


front. For 214 x 
3\4-inch pictures, Now $240 


KODAK JUNIOR Six-20 SERIES II 


Kodak Juniors are among Canada’s most 
popular cameras. This single lens model 
requires no focusing. Opens into picture- 
taking position with a single pull on the 
bed latch .. . closes at the touch of a one- 
finger bar release. Has two view finders, 
for use at eye level or waist level. Takes 
pictures 2!/; x 31/, inches. 


Now *85° 
KODAK SENIOR Six-20 (f.6.3) 


Gives you the scope of a fine lens plus 
shutter speeds up to 1/100 of a second. 
This means you can make snapshots in 
almost any kind of weather, “stop” 
most action. Body shutter release mini- 
mizes camera movement. Optical direct- 
view finder. Styling that’s up to the 


minute. Takes 2)/ 
x 3//;-inch pictures. Now $21 00 













Any camera is a better camera 

loaded with Kodak Verichrome 

Film. Accept nothing but the film 

with the trade mark KODAK on 
the box. 


OTHER NEW LOW PRICES 


BROWNIES Now 
Baby Brownie....... St 10 
Six-16 Brownie Junior 2.75 
Six-20 Brownie 3.25 
Six-16 Brownie 3.75 
KODAKS ss 
Jiffy Kodak Six-20, Series I 8 25 
Jiffy Kodak Six-16, Series I] 9.00 
Kodak Junior Six-16, Series I] 10.25 
Kodak Junior Six-20, Series III, K.A. f.8.8 lens 13.75 
Kodak Junior Six-20, Series III, K.A. f.6.3 16.00 
ai 


Kodak Senior Six-20 K.A. /{.4.5 
Kodak Senior Six-16 K.A. f.4.5 


MINIATURE KODAKS . 

Kodak Bantam K.A. f.5.6 ‘ a6 = 
Kodak Bantam K.A. Special f.4.5 ms porated i 
Kodak Duo Six-20, Series Il, K.A. f.3.5 132 00 
Kodak Retina II, Anastigmat f.2.0 . one i 


32.00 


[odays Greid HeltireTaking Vogue 
Brings Sharoly KEDUCED KODAK PRICES 


ICTURE-TAKING has reached an all-time high! Never 

before have camera counters been so busy. And that means 
greatly increased production at the Kodak factory — and 
reduced prices to you! So here they are—the lowest prices and 
best value ever offered in Kodaks and Brownies. 


Newest, most popular cameras are included. These models 
constitute the Kodak line for 1939. You'll now get a brilliant, 
versatile, up-to-the-minute camera at a price that gives you a 
real saving. See your Kodak dealer today. 

In Canada KODAK is the registered trade mark and sole property 
of Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 













JIFFY KODAK V.P. 


“V.P.” stands for vest pocket and this 
smart little camera really fits. It is of | 
ultra-modern molded construction and 
has the famous “Jiffy” action—‘“pop”, 
it opens—“‘click”, it takes the picture— 
no focusing or other adjustment. Has 
Doublet lens, built-in shutter and fold- 
ing direct-view eye-level finder. Jiffy 


Kodak V.P makes 
pictures 15” x21/.”, Now S475 




































KODAK BANTAM (f.6.3) Spree 


Gives you a fine fast lens, plus greatest 
convenience. So small it fits the palm of 
the hand, yet leads to 234 x 4-inch pic- 
tures. Has fixed focus, molded body. 
Kodak Anastigmat f.6.3 lens, snapshot 
and time actions. Eye-level finder. Film 


centering mechanism. Now $950 





2 
CINE-KODAK EIGHT Model 20 
The economy movie maker — brings 
home movies within the reach of almost 
everyone. It’s simple, dependable, com- 
pact. Gives you 20 to 30 black-and- 
white movie scenes—each as long as 
the average newsreel scene—on a roll 
of film costing $2.60, finished, ready to 
show. Also makes movies in gorgeous 


full colour with 4 
Kodachrome Film, Now 3500 







Isn't it grand that Kodak prices 
have been reduced right at the 
start of the season! 
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! MAAM How YOU MAKE 
SUCH CHICKEN PIE 7 


net 
OVENWARE 
30” 10 55” 


BESSIE ,.. AND 
MY PYREX DISH / 








Round casserole with Pie plate. Watch bottom 
handy knob cover. Keeps crust brown! New ‘ow 


prices:8'/,in.27c, 
10'2in, 40c, 11 “34 
in. 47c. 9! 2 in. ( 
was 70c,now only 


Round Casserole with 
double-duty pie plate 
cover. Newprices: food hot! New 


64 oz. $1.00, 48 prices: 32 oz. 67c, 
oz. 87c, 96 oz. 48 oz. 87c, 64 oz. 
$1.30. 32 oz. was ( $1.00. 16 oz. was ( 
$1.20, BOW ..46.- $1.00, now...... 


HERE'S extra cooking value! 36 pieces of popular 
Pyrex brand Ovenware now cost 30% to 55% less 
than six months ago! One-third more absorption 
of oven heat means flakier crusts. The same 
lovely dish serves for baking, serving and storing. 
Same high quality... generous replacement offer. 
See the bargains at your dealers! Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N.Y. John A. Huston Co., Limi- 
ted, Toronto, Canada. Sole Canadian distributors, 


Be « better cook with 


PYREX 


BRAND 
OVENWARE « FLAMEWARE 


dings, desserts. Deep 6 


oz. siee, only 14c 


(wide mouth 4 oz. 
cup 7c). Deep 5 oz. 
ox 
- tee \ 
; ‘ed 


cup, was 15c, now 

only ; 
Measuring cup. Readsin Oblong loaf pan for cakes. 
cups and ounces. Resist- meats, any baking that 


ant to breakage requires this 
from hot liquids, shape. 10% in. 
resists fruit juices. ( length, 87c. 91/5 ( 
Was 40c, now... in. was $1.00,now 





| 
| 
' 
; 
| 
Custgal cups. For pud- 
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Building a Garden Poo 


by GEORGE HARTLE 


WHETHER YOUR garden is large 
or small, its beauty and interest may 
be greatly increased by the addition of 
a pool. There seems to be a strange 
fascination in just gazing Into water, 
and even a very small pool is attract- 
ive to most people. These smaller 
pools are very simple to construct, and 
the cost is low providing one ts willing 
to spend a couple of days on the 


In making a for- 


busi- 
ness end of a shovel. 
mal or rectangular-shaped pool it is 
necessary to build forms, but these are 
not needed when constructing an oval- 
shaped or “natural” one. A pool of the 
latter type, measuring about six by 
twelve feet, can be built for around ten 
dollars. 

In choosing a location, try to find a 
that will 
sunshine, as the water plants will not 


spot receive considerable 
thrive in the shade. 

After finding 
mark out the size and shape. This can 


a suitable locati mn, 


be done very easily by using a length of 


rope to indicate the desired shape. Now 
the excavating starts, and if forms are 
to be dispensed with, the excavation 
must be bowl shaped, at least to the 
extent that the cement will lie on the 
ground without running. Slope the 
bottom to that 
draining and cleaning the pool the 


one spot, SO when 


water will all run to this one place. 


The 


can be thrown to one side and used 


dirt removed while excavating 
later in building a small rockery around 
part of the completed pool. Before 
mixing the concrete, lay a heavy board 
or pipe across the hole and, with the 
aid of a level, mark with pegs just how 
high up the sides the concrete should 
be poured so that the rim will be level 
all around. If the rim was not levelled 
the natural look of the completed pool 


spoiled, as a considerable 


part of the cement along thx 


would be 

high side 
would be in evidence after filling. By 
leaving the rim a few inches below the 
level of the surrounding surface, there 
will be room to place a border of rock 


slabs, giving the pool a more natural 
appearance. 

4 good mixture for the concrete is 
one part cement, two parts sand, and 
three parts screened or pea gravel, 
Mix thoroughly while dry, then add 


make a 


Cover the bottom and 


sufficient water to rather 


sloppy mixture, 


sides of the excavation with from two 
to three inches of concrete. If the sides 
of the pool have not been left too 
steep, there will be no trouble in mak- 
ing the concrete stand up. Reinforcing 
will add greatly to the strength of the 
walls. 

As soon as the concrete has set hard 
enough to walk on, it is a good policy 
to go over the entire surface with a 
mixture made of half cement and halt 
sand. This can be put on with a brush 
or trowel and will prevent any leakage 
through the coarser cement. Concrete 
sets harder if kept damp, so the surface 
should be.covered with wet gunny 
sacks or rags and sprinkled occaston- 
ally After hardening for 


five or six days the pool may be filled 


with a he Se. 


with water. 

Before setting in plants or stocking 
with fish, it is advisable to fill and drain 
the pool three or four times, allowing 
each change of water to stand a couple 
from the 
fresh concrete the excess lime which is 


detrimental to both fish and plant life. 


of days. This will remove 


No provision for draining is necessary 
because in these smaller pools it ts very 
simple either to siphon out the wate: 
or simply bail 


with the garde n hose, 


out with a bucket. 


The 


wooden boxes that 


water lilies are planted in 
are set on the bot- 
tom of the pool. They need a rich soil 
leaf 


The water in 


containing a large amount of 
mold and cow manure. 
the pool will be kept cleaner if th 


surface of the soil is covered with a 


layer of sand or gravel. The boxes 
should not be placed more than nin 
or ten inches under water, and if the 
depth of the pool requires it, they 
should be raised up to this distance by 
placing large rocks in under the boxes. 
Another plant that looks very beautiful 
is the water 

Goldfish add to the ot a 


pool, and these delicate-looking fis! 


ITIS, 


interest 


are actually very hardy, being able t: 
withstand very cold temperatures. 


A great deal of pleasure is receive 
from one of these small water gardens, 
not only in the pool itself but in th 
interesting bird and insect life that ts 
attracted to the water. Nothing in the 
garden will be found easier to keep up 
nor will be looked at more often than 


the plac id pool, HH 
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HAVE YOU had a fling at a high hair 
style? Maybe you’ve been wintering 
with it up? Whichever it is, change it. 
Chere’s nothing like a brand-new hair- 
do to give you that youthful spring- 
and set a 


time feeling smart 


outfit off. 


If you haven’t vet tried those en- 





r hanting top-« urls, see if you don’t get 
yourself a completely new personality 
with them. Particularly on glamorous 
evenings with the soft and feminine 
1939 dinner dresses. 

You'll 


achieve something really striking like 


need the right haircut, to 


the photographs above and left. Get 
a new one, anyway, at this Season. 
You'll feel the years roll away 


the expert’s sheers. 


with 


every snip of 


Tapered shaping to the width is neces- 
rather than to the 


sary this time, 


length of your tresses. Then the per- 
manent must be just so. The prepara- 


tions take time, but theyv’re worth it. 





a Tired Hairdress 


Coiffure Tonic for | 
| 





Will you look olde r? W ell, more 
sophisticated, let us say. A mousy little 
woman has been known to emerge into 
a femme fatale just through the whole 
uplifting effect of upswept locks. Is 
the stark upward line trying? Not if 
you adapt it to your features. A fore- 
head fringe, for instance, will soften a 
veaked nose, W ide, high waves expose 
a noble brow. 

But supposing you want to climb 
out from under, and bring your locks 
rently down again. How about the 
entrancing headdresses shown below, 
in which the piled effect is ke pt through 
curls on top, but ringlets hug the neck- 
It’s a grand idea 
too-long 


line be low as well? 


for unruly hairlines and 


necks. And gives a smart molded out- 
line to the head, if you happen to have 
been wearing shoulder-length tresses 


and are tired of the too-loose look. Li 
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MiLK oF MAEN? 


PHILLIPS 


xk of wacntt 
/ /yguet 


because they contain 


A Ae Than 
MILK OF 
MAGNESIA! 


If your skin seems “Acid” 


Don’t be discouraged —here’s help for you! Remember how 
Milk of Magnesia helps an internal excess acid condition of 
the stomach. Just so these Milk of Magnesia Creams act on 
the external excess fatty acid accumulations on the skin, thus 
helping to overcome unsightly faults and to beautify the skin. 





\ ILK of Magnesia has long been 
4 known to many skin special- 
ists for its beneficial action on the 
skin. A way has now been perfected 
to hold this ingredient on the skin 
long enough to be truly effective — 
in two remarkable new-type face 
creams developed by the Phillips 
Company, original makers of the 
famous Milk of Magnesia. 

PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURE CREAM. 
The very look and feel of this lovely 
greaseless cream give promise of 
what it will do for your skin! Just 
as Milk of Magnesia helps an in- 
ternal condition of excess gastric 
acidity, so, in this cream, it acts on 
the external excess fatty acid accu- 
mulations on the skin. If your skin 
seems “acid,” if it has lost its fresh 
tone and soft, smooth texture; if it 
has developed such blemishes as 
enlarged pores, oily shine, black- 
heads, and scaly roughness, try this 


PHILLIPS’ 


Milk of Magnesia 
CREAMS 


TEXTURE CREAM—CLEANSING CREAM 


ICE—ONLY 75¢ A JAR 





unique cream. See how it works to 
beautify your skin! 

A New-Type Foundation. Here’s a de- 
lightful new experience for you! 
Phillips’ Texture Cream preserves 
that freshly-powdered look for hours 
because the Milk of Magnesia pre- 
pares the skin properly — softening, 
smoothing away roughness, and 
overcoming oiliness so that it takes 
make-up evenly and holds it longer. 
PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia CLEANSING CREAM. 
Try this Milk of Magnesia Cleans- 
ing Cream just once and it will be 
your cleansing cream always! The 
Milk of Magnesia gives it a remark- 
able ability to cleanse because it not 
only loosens and absorbs the surface 
dirt und make-up but penetrates the 
pores, neutralizing the excess fatty 
acid accumulations as it cleanses. 
Liquefies instantly and wipes 
off easily. Leaves your skin really 
clean, and so soft and supple! 


GIVE THESE CREAMS A TEST! 





‘ ' 
' ‘ ‘ + 

t CHAS. H. PHILLIPS A49 | 
1 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. ; 
: " ae 
: I enclose 10¢ for a postpaid trial jar ' 
' of each of your two creams. ‘ 
' ¥ ' 
' i 
' Name O0c0neseveccensedons ; 
; ' 
' Address i sicallie ' 
' ‘ 
Bie ' 
' City ‘ 
' ‘ 
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Sndelible pstick aud ROUGE 


This Solid Walnut 


Actual size, 9 inches wide by 454 inches high. 





Poant Beat Ses lex 


Lips made magically tempting by Kissproof Lipstick ... smooth lips 
-..soft...luscious as a sun-sweetened cherry. 

Kissproof Lipstick has a beauty-cream base—to protect your lips 
against drying and cracking. When you use Kissproof, there’s no 
greasy shine, no harsh color or painted look. For Kissproof leaves 
your lips naturally lovely...warm with flattering color... youthfully 
radiant ... sweet as a rose bud and twice as inviting. 

Ask your dealer about the new extra-generous 25¢ size of Kissproof 
Lipstick. See Kissproof’s new Orchid-Blush ... and the five other be- 
coming Kissproof shades—TODAY. Kissproof colors are truly style- 
right... and delightfully devastating on your lips. 






50¢, 25¢, and 15¢ at all beauty counters. Match Kissproof 
Lipstick with Kissproof Rouge. You can get it in 2 styles 
—Lip and Cheek (creme) or Compact (dry). 


issproof. 


YOU'LL be proud to own one of these 
beautifully designed solid walnut 
clocks for your mantel or radio! The 
workmanship is excellent and the move- 
ment is guaranteed for one year. We'll 
send one postpaid to your home, without 
a cent of cost to you, if you will secure a 
total of only $4.00 in new or renewal sub- 
scriptions to Chatelaine. You can make 
up the four dollars from 1-year subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each; 2-year subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; or 3-year subscriptions at 
$2.00 each—in any combination as long 
as the total is at least $4.00. 
Your own subseription, or any that you have paid 
for yourself, will not count in this offer. Write 
names and addresses of subscribers clearly, and 
your own name and address, and forward with 
your remittance to— 


CHATELAINE 
481 University Ave., Toronto 


FREE ! 
Mantel Clock 


in Canada from Canadian materials. 








Exit from Eden 


Continued from page 9 


think I’m worth any more than they’re 
His voice was hard. 
Joyce rose in nervous irritation. 
“That’s an attitude to take! Oh, to 
have this happen to us. Just when we 
were beginning to get somewhere, and 
now to have to crawl down. What will 
everybody say? Trainors, Parklands 
’ It brought brief passing com- 
fort to know Roger Denham wouldn’t 
be any different. 
Hal said, “Will it matter so much 
what they say?” 
“We're admitting we’re failing.” 
“Tf they’re friends . . .” 
She interrupted scornfully. “They’re 


our friends because we're their sort, 


paying me.” 


do the same things, live the same way. 
And when we drop out . . .” 

“They drop off,” finished Hal dryly. 
“T’ll tell you why, Joyce. Because what 
they like about us are our parties and 
the money we spend. It’s not what we 
are that really counts. They’ve never 
known the real us; I doubt if they'd 
want to. We'll find out soon enough. 
Maybe I’m all wrong; maybe they'll 
figure we’re worth knowing anyhow, 
whether our address is Crofton Towers 
—or Main Street.” 

Joyce said bitterly, “Old-fashioned 
bunk.” 

Hal shook his head. 
old-fashioned truth.” 

“The way you feel, then, it’s just 
a plain waste of time to want to get 
somewhere, do the right things, know 
the right people.” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. But what’s 
so right about Crofton Towers? We 
sleep here and we throw parties for the 
Trainors and Parklands and Malcolms 

and guys like Roger Denham.” 


“Nope, just 


“Trainors and Malcolms know 
people. And Roger Denham lives at 


” 


the Dartmouth Club. . 

“Sure, and never carries his own 
cigarettes. And Tuck Trainor’s old 
man cleaned up a fortune on an oil 
lease deal that smelled to heaven, for 
Tuck and Babs to go through as fast 
as they can.” 

“I suppose they didn’t bring the 


Terrys around, and Brant Torkay. If 


you went after John Terry’s account.” 
“*T did. I fell for that suite of offices 
he has, too. Oh, he’s in the money 
every now and then, only, when some- 
body’s up a really bad legal tree they 
still have a way of going down to old 
X. V. Beardsley, and there’s been a 
worn place in the reception room rug 
as long as anyone can remember.” 
“You're not proving a thing, only 
belittling people who’ve done more 
than we have, and making excuses 
because we’re oe 
“Oh, Joyce, for heaven’s sake!’’ 
“All right, I'll keep still, but you 
might just as well know how I feel. 
It meant something to me, all of this; 
It was 


It meant just—everything. 


tops.” She turned, her voice breaking, 
tears starting. “I know now, just how 
Eve felt when she got kicked out of 
Eden.” She tried to check a sob, turned 


and ran from the room. 


FINDING AN apartment had become 
an absolute necessity, but after Cro/f- 
With three days to 
go, a bruised spirit and aching feet, 


2s Continued on page 52 


ton Towers 
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IF YOU FEEL SUNK 


Read this and cheer up 





Are you so blue that life is no longer 
worth living? Do you cry easily? Do 
you feel low, mean, listless, depressed 
—just absolutely SUNK? 

Then here’s good news for you in 
case your condition requires a good 
reliable woman’s tonic— 

Justtake famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, made especially 
for women. Let its wholesome herbs 
and roots help Nature build up more 
physical resistance and tone up your 
system, so that it can more easily throw 
off the “‘blues’” and give more energy 
and strength to really enjoy life. 

MILLIONS of women have de- 
pended upon this Compound and have 
joyfully passed the word along to their 
daughters, friends and neighbors. 

Why not take Pinkham’s Compound 
and go “smiling thru’’? You'll find it 
WELL WORTH trying! 

Tune in Voice of Experience, Mon., 
Wed., Fri. See your local newspaper 


for time. 
Be “at & fb Lame 


AVEGETABLE COMPOUND 





MAKE MONEY —WRITING 


SHORT STORIES 


Let Famous Author Tes? Your Ability Free 
Under the expert guidance of Archie Mc Kishnie 
hundreds of pupils are making money. Why not 
you? We train you by individual Home Study 
Course to produce stories that sell, and help you 
find a market. Decide now. Write for ree 
Ability Test. Shaw Schools Limited,Dept. 8-72 
1130 Bay St., Toronto, 









Chatelaine 
Service Bulletins 


On 


Beauty Culture 


Concise—Authentic—Essentially Helpful 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Bulletin No. 17—10 cents 


A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 18—10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
HAIR 
Bulletin No. 16—10 cents 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS 
A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 19—5 cents 


Qrder by number from 
Chatelaine Service Bulletins 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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here, my dear. Oh, just 


more: sun the down comf rter 
bright days, will you? It was mi 
grandmother's; I set a lot of store by 


That night Joyce found Hal. ‘|’ 
found a place.” 


voice level, tried to smile but couldn’t 
make a go of that. She said finally, the 


| 
| deep-down thought hav ng tocomeout, 








sa “*T wonder what the Trainors and thx 
“a e . ” 
ae Pate Malcolms will say? 
ad W.. Hal had started from the room; he 
zea ax I 
the skin. came back, stood before her, tilted up 
ily her face, a hand beneath her chin. 


“*Would you mind very much if I said 


delight- 
Saxolite ty 


‘ ' 
Confound — the frainors and Mal- 
>» 99 

om face. colms 

ere. 


THEY MOVED on Sunday. The little 


house was spotless, wood laid in the 
Y fireplace, rugs carefully placed, cush- 
y ions plumped up. A shaft of sunlight 


jéz 


lay across the garden. The place was 
| 


doing its best. But nothing. Joyce 
thought wildly, nothing could really 
cover up the fact 

Hal was looking around, not speak- 


ing. She said nervously, “‘I told you it 


nt those 
. 

brown : ’ +} hohe . | | | 
ce wasn’t much. It’s pretty—dumb-look- 
NE does : 
air. Eco- so she didn’t have to see his face. 
arts rich, . Ys ata 
amazing Pride held her head high, forced her 
oo oe to joke of it when, ink vitably, it had 


drug or 
arantee, 


5 
‘O 
: 


to be téid to their friends. “‘ Yes, we 
moved Sunday. Of course, I didn’t 
tell you. Spoil a surprise like this! 
Wait until you see. We've gone in for 
love in a cottage. And until you've 
beheld me in a kitchen apron 


t 


Come soon, won’t you? 
Babs Trainor said, “We'll try to run 
out next Saturday.”” Which meant a 
crowd. Babs and Tuck liked crowds. 
They came, honking horns merrily in 


the street below, climbing the long 


agent is ing.” She was glad his back was turned 
steps, pulling fur coats around them. 
lrainors, Malcolms, Parklands, Roger 
Denham, the Terrys, Brant Torkay 
and a strange woman. Panicky, Joyce 
| saw them coming. Well, it had to be 
faced. She opened the door, chin up, 
| lips smiling, dimly aware of and grate- 
ful for Hal there beside her. 
“Hello, Joyce; Hi, Hal! What ts 
| this, the Golden Stair?” Everybody 


| was talking at once. ‘“‘Had to get a 
| cop to find the place for us.”” ““Oh, this 
Bunny Torkay, Brant’s wife; she 

just got in last nignt.” “Whew! 


i 


Those steps! Am | breathless! Every- 





ody here, o1 have we lost a few on the 


4 limb?” 


ner They were in the living room now, 
exclamations going off lik OPCO! 


ht Out Oh, how absolutely quaint. Jus 





0 Sweet, Il you know what | mean. 

Quink , ’ 

‘ : | 
remove Imagine you in this Jove aarti 
P t ‘ I *} 

el a | 00k, Roge, it’s like one of ose Old 
arKker , , 
ret in- | rints we saw not that it nt just 
pen -_ ° 

| 0 Sweet, ot course. 

31% | Only Hal seemed con letel it case, 
ntdry | : . ' 
HARBLB | Amiably he herded them I r 

| 
| OM, shucked them out ol vra 
HARLD | ; : ee 
ll Dad ended the fire, passed ¢ irettes 
Pl | Joyes almost dizzv with effort, move 
Uhant | : ; 
| ere and there, bearing up lag 


ersations, pretending she di 
Bunny Torkay’s stares, and 
Denham’s amused, “Gone 


i »»» 
| 5 lovee? wasn l ary t 


ronto, 


He looked up quickly. ‘The one?’ 
She nodded, he irtsick. “It’s 4 ny 
but 1t has more privacy than a cheap 
apartment, and—well, [| just couldn’ 
look any more.”’ She tried to keep her 


f} t 


every ellol the evening 
i ; 
aead, At te n-thirty, I ¢ 


viaicolm turned from the icebox. 
Where's some more ice, Joyce?” 

She looked at him blankly, horror 
icKken { sed to trays ol last-treez- 


ubes, she Stared at the empty gal- 


d iperture. “‘I’m so sorry, 
Les. Hal vill ge et some. Hal!’ 


lt qgdoesn t matter, he said easily. 

Che living room had become almost 
rt + ] l,.+ . . 
quiet, laughter forced, quips meaning- 


less. Glances caught othe glances in 
signal. Joyce felt her cheeks kindle as 
he saw Roger Denham leaning over 
Judy Parkland’s chair, saw his lips 
brush her ear as he rose. 

3abs Tramor stood up. “It’s been 
grand, Joyce; we hate to tear ourselves 
away. 


>» 


“You—aren’t leaving? 

“Darling, we’d adore to stay, but 
we're meeting about steen people at the 
Kennckee Inn at ten, and it’s way past 
that now. You know I told you we'd 
just drop in, and it’s been such fun 
we've stayed ever so much longer than 
we should have.” 

They gathered up wraps, gloves, 
bags, cried meaningless good-bys, 
promised early future meetings, and 
were borne away at last on the froth 
of their empty gaicty. 

The last car roared away and Joyce 
went into the kitchen. Her throat was 
one hard lump and she felt she could 
not face Hal. She wished she could 
die rather than to have to remember 
this night’s humiliation. 

They had been amused and at Iast, 
bored. Bored. A sob choked her and 
another. She heard steps behind her 
and turned blindly to feel Hal’s arms 
about her. 

His voice was in her ear. “Keep your 
chin up, Joy-joy.” 

He hadn’t called her that for nearly 
two vears. The tears came in a flood 
as she buried her head in his shoulder. 
He picked her up and carried her to the 
big chair before the fire, sat down, 
cradling her in strong arms. “Now, go 


ahead and cry, honey,” he told her. 


IN THE weeks that followed, Joyce 
learned many things. She found less 
and less time for job-hunting for- 

startling discovery—it took planning, 
dexterity and common sense to keep 
house. Sadder and wiser, she muddled 
through terrible days at first, nothing 
done on time, meals tasteless, the little 
house acquiring a grey, uncertain look 
as she barked knuckles and burned 
fingers in effort. It was Hal who kept 


her going, so decent, so good-humored, 


so helpful that the sheer necessity for 


I 
be 


sealed against complaint. She had to 


Ing as gooa a sport kept her lips 


admit that Hal was a grand person. 


From the night her crowd had walked 
ut, slashing het pride to the quick, 
he’d never mentioned them, never let 


I 1 
see that the dullness of long even- 


s must be boring him. 
Now ine then they went dancing 
tovether—-no longer at Kennekee In: 
» managed to see most of the 
liscovered a library in the 


oks They net a voung doc- 
Burke Bridges, and his wife Nan, 
the same rary, and 
t { t t ew friends! 
S i 





Seeing is Believing— 


IRIUM Puts a PLUS in 
PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE 


Only PEPSODENT Tooth Paste 
contains IRIUM to keep teeth well-groomed 
—to give you new confidence, new poise! 


@® Why wait any longer to see your teeth more 
radiant, naturally bright and gleaming? .. . Start in 
today with Pepsodent Tooth Paste containing IRIUM. 
Never before has there been so effective a cleansing 
ingredient in any tooth paste—that’s why Pepsodent 
is your assurance of well-groomed teeth—new 
confidence, new poise! 

See for yourself, as millions have, how quickly 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste plus IRIUM brushes away un- 
sightly surface-stains! That means a smile that 
makes others take notice! 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste can do more because IRIUM 
is a newly discovered cleansing ingredient that’s 
more effective ! Yet Pepsodent Tooth Paste with IRIUM 
is velvety soft—it’s S-A-F-E!...Contains No Grit— 
No Bleach — No Drugs—No Pumice! Buy a tube 
of Pepsodent today! 








When you pause between canters, 
enjoy a Craven “A” or two. They’re 
always mild and fresh . . . always 
rich and fragrant. And there’s never 
any bite in a Craven “A” because its 
pure, rich tobacco will not affect 


your throat... No wonder Craven 
“A” is the world’s largest selling 








RAVEN'A’ 












cork-tipped cigarette! 
Also Craven Plain cS ae ge) 
(without cork-tip) se “Sa 
same fine quality 
as Craven A”, 


Carreras Ltd., London, Eng. Ce & 
150 Years’ Reputation for Quality 









V/RGINIA 
C/GARETTES 





thing with our hands. "Creative 
Basketry 


Pottery 
Metalcraft 


Weaving 








DR. JACKSON 
MEAL (formerly Ro- 
man Meal) is the 
cereal food I invented 
30 years ago to do a 
definite job—to build 
up my own wasted 
bod and it did the 
trick! It is not a 
eee highly-proces- 
sed product that peo- 
ple taste and say 
“That’s nice.” There 
are lots of nice-tast- 
ing foods — some 
harmless, some with 
no food value to 
speak of, and, of 
course, no _ health 
value. 


Dr. Jackson Meal (formerly Roman 
Meal) needs chewing—that gets saliva 
flowing. It contains rye and wheat and 
bran—and, what no other cereal con- 
tains, Flax-o-Lin and rice polishings. It 
is rich in nature’s nerve building mineral 
salts and vitality-building germs. It pro- 
vides the bulk which exercises the in- 
testines, keeping them strong and pre- 
venting constipation. 





Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. 


Knowing this, and knowing what it 
has done for me and thousands of others, 
I said to myself “Why doesn’t everyone 
use it?” The answer undoubtedly is, 
that many people carelessly choose “nice” 
foods instead of right foods. 


practical and detailed information 


Leathercraft 


Pleasure and Profit From HANDICRAFTS 


We can't work for pleasure all the time, but we can work “for the fun of 
it" in our leisure, and there's no greater satisfaction than creating some- 
Handicrafts, 


a book that gives you 
fully illustrated, on these hobbies: 
Book-binding 


Block Printing Dyeing 


Price only 35° postpaid 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO., 210 DUNDAS ST. W., TORONTO 


Discover My Secret of Health| 


So here is my challenge to those who 
seek after health. For 30 breakfasts eat 
Dr. Jackson Meal (or my other similiar 
cereals, Lishus or Bekus Puddy) together 
with some fruit. Drink only Kofy-Sub— 
the greatest alkali-forming and iron-rich 
beverage known to me. Do this each 


morning for 30 breakfasts. Note how | 


your digestion has improved—your intes- 
tinal elimination increased — how alert 
you feel mentally and physically. THEN 
switch back to your previous cereal, for 
a few weeks, and again check yourself 








| 


up. If you don’t feel that in passing up | 


Dr. Jackson foods you are depriving 
your wae of the vital nourishment it 
craves, I have nothing more to say—you 
have accepted my challenge—that’s all I 
asked of you. 


If you are serious in your search for 
health, my 458 page book, “HOW TO BE 
ALWAYS WELL” thoroughly explains 
my philosophy of health through natural 
living habits. This book has put thous- 
ands on the royal road to health. Send 
for it. Price $3.00. Written in simple, 
non-technical language, it will pay you 
many health dividends. 


@ For valuable free literature on 

food and health write to Robt. G. 

Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine Avenue, 
Toronto. 


litt Laser U2. 


< 





Exit from Eden 


Continued from page 50 


Joyce had still found neither new job 
nor new address. It was Hal who 
noticed the advertisement. “Listen, 
Joyce. ‘Small hillside home, furnished. 
Sun, garden, fireplace. $45,’ It’s got a 
fireplace and a garden.” 

“ Anditsown privatesun, | suppose.” 

“Well, gosh, honey, if we could get 
by for $45 = 

Joyce stubbornly looked until late 
afternoon, fruitlessly, before she turned 
the car toward the address in the ad. 
She found a quaint brown shingle 
house, squatting between two large 
pepper trees. A flight of steps led to it. 
“All it needs,” thought Joyce, “is a 
rocker on the porch and ‘welcome’ on 
the doormat.” Aching with weariness, 
she started up the steps. 

A sharp-eyed, white-haired little 
woman opened the door before she 
could ring. “Figured you were looking 
when you stopped below. Come in.” 

“Thank you,” said Joyce and went 
inside. 

Most of the little house had been 
given to the living room. There were 
wide polished boards i in the floor, a pro- 
fusion of hooked rugs, a gate-legged 
table and te anes chairs near 
the fireplace. French doors gave a 
glimpse of a small secluded garden. 
There were a sofa covered in faded 
chintz, two wing chairs, a fat hassock, 
sturdy small tables, an old rosewood 
square piano, pleated shades on lamps 
originally used for kerosene. 

The bedroom could hardly accom- 
modate its big poster bed and highboy. 

The kitchen flaunted giddy yellow 
gingham curtains, an out-dated icebox 
and stove, flower-sprigged dishes. 

After Crofton Towers it all looked 
old-fashioned, shabby, pitiful. Joyce 
cast around wildly for words, 

The little sharp-eyed woman was 
I’ve had quite a few looking, 
but I’m particular; I don’t want my 


¢ a 
saying, 


lovely things mistreated. My mother 
made these rugs; | was born in that old 
poster. I brought everything out from 
home with me. I’ve got to go back for 
a while—my father’s ailing; he’s near- 
ing ninety. 

a woman who’sagood housekeeper.” 
She sent a direct glance at Joyce. 


“You don’t work in an office, do you? 


I want to get justa couple, 


I shouldn’t want to rent to someone 
who was gadding downtown every day, 
never looking after things 

“No,” Joyce heard herself saying, 
“no, I—don’t work.” 
Her interrogator 
“T was going to put my piano 


smoothed her 
apron. 
in storage, but I kind of hate having it 
moved If you’d 
keep it dusted every day and be sure 


men are so carele SS. 


it was closed at night . "+ Pler 
bright eyes questioned. 

“Why, I’d take good care of it, of 
course,” the girl said. Dear heaven! 
This—after Crofton Towers. 

“When ’d you want to move in?” 

“My rent is up Sunday—where | 
am.” 

The brown eyes grew placid. “I 
think you’ll do real nicely. Let’s me 
get away right off, too; you never can 
tell when a man gets to Pa’s age os 

In a sort of daze Joyce made out the 
cheque. The woman looked at it. 
“Morgan. Good solid name. Mine’s 
Mrs. Sherrill. I hope vou’ll be happy 
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Braulfy 
MERCOLIZEDiccCREAM 


Make your skin young looking Flake o phon 

surface skin. Reveal the clear, beautiful underskin 
by using Siercoiiegl Wax Cream regi aie. Give 
your skin the combined benefits of cleansing, clear- 
ing, sé ftening, smoothir 1g and beautifying 
ipplication of this single cream. Mercolized Wax 


I 
Cream brings out the ‘hid den beauty of the skin, 


Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 

THs tingling, antiseptic astringent is delight- 
fully refreshing and helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 

in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. 

Try Phelactine Depilatery 

For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 

Sold at cosmetic counters everywhere. 


bush Away 
2 GRAY 
= HAI R 


anid LOOK 10 Years Younger 


@ At home—quickly and safely you can tint those 
streaks of gray to lustrous shades of blonde, brown 
or black. Asmall brush and BROW NATONE does 
it. Guaranteed harmless. Active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Eco- 
nomicalandlasting—willnot wash out. Impartsrich, 
beautiful, natural appearing color with amazing 
speed. Easy to prove by tinting a lock of your own 
hair. BROW NATONE is only 50c—at all drug or 
toilet counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 


in every 














BOy, AM | LUCKY ! MY OLD PEN 
FLOWS LIKE NEW SINCE | FILLED 
IT WITH QU/WK. 





Makes a ee a Self-Cleaner 


Thus Your Pen Can't Clog! 
If Spilled on Clothes, Quink Washes Right Out 
If you happen to spill Parker WASHARLI Quink 


at home or school, oap and water will remove 
it without trace from hands, cloths rug ete, 
Qu nk was developed to guard the famou 3 Parker 
Pens from inks that clog. It contair a secret ine 
gredient that dissolves sediment Makes any pen 
a Parker or any other—work like a ch irm 
Then, too, Parker Quink dries On PAPER 31% 
faste r. Yet it resists evaporation, hence won't d oe 
in a pen. Quink is made two ways WASHABLB 


and PERMANENT, 


Tell your Mother to get a bottle of W ASHARLD 
Quink today at any store selling ink. And tell Dad 
about PERMANENT Quink for office use von't 
wash out or fade a Both kinds are rich, brilliant 

never watery. lic, 25¢ and up. 


ates 


The Parker Fountain Pen Co. 





, Limited, Toronto, 
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Confined Abed 
Lumbago 
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In Pain for Weeks 





know a § te vou f 
it i had ver ha . 
| ee 
pains writes as LOllOWS: 
“T suffered from lumbago, and fe PY 


could scarcely move in bed. I had treatment 


but it did not ease 








friend said, ‘Why not take chen S 
[ake them every morning, and you 
et relief from that pain in your bac So | 
condition tor 
che Co 
t lumbago. backa 
eumat and indigestion 11 ( 
ield to Kruschen Sa Because it 
combination of several mine ts that 
ire vital for your bodily well-bein Ea 
f these salts has an action of its ow: 
Stomach, liver, kidneys and digesti t t 
ire all benefited and toned up to a re 
state of ethcienc 





NO DULL, DRAB HAIR 


after using this amazing 


4 PURPOSE RINSE 


In one, simple, quick 
operation, Lovalonthe 











4 purpose rinse, does 
all these 4 important 
things to your hair. 
1. Gives lustrous high- 
lights. 2. Rinses away 
shampoo film. 3. Tints 
the hair as it rinses. 
4. Helps keep hair 
neatly in place. Lova- 
lon does noc . 
dye or bleach. | 
It is a pure, \ 
hair | 
rinse, in 12 dif- 

ferent shades. 

Try it. You will 

be amazed at ond 
2 rinse size af nV 5 es 


ing Bureau 
4 ~ Pp 


odorless 


Setanta wat’ ahecde 

the results. 

Approved by Good Housekeep 
4 

he 4 r eB veg 


Ds Tasty, Dainty 
Sandwich Spread 


' 












Click! Drip-Cut Jug! 


Regular $1.00—Sp 


and . Feet, ies Mive Gov 
it’s closed 


Mail requests to the 


on the Bee Hive Sy 


orthe equivalent 





the pain very mu \ 


SS 


\ ( 
ns 
iL ve f , 
( i ce, | 
| 
‘ ( el | 
1 | 
‘ i Ke¢ } t 
{ i i ' rl »? 
iit miiec i J Ce 
| 
Kind o ortant vat 
Hal 1 
I \ ed himself to get more wood 


D ‘6 

Id herton tur ed to J VCE You 
I ’ 
nk I’m an impertinent old man, 
li~my elf ere tor nt It wa n’t 
et that | inted to see both 
11m your I me. You'll for- 
' 1 ’ 
e me tnat nen [ tell vou | Mm @ 


I I I 
husband manager of the | 


: ig chance: ; 
Vancouver division.” He smiled 


I rs tled ] rise, * He doesn’t 
+ 9s | + 
know it yet. I wasn’t sure myself, until 
ae ee 9 
| had met you. It hinged on you. 


He said, “It seemed to take Morgan 
hile to hit his stride with us; but of 
to this 


late ‘ It all amounts 


Mrs. Morgan: we deal in men; a divi- 





sion Is as good as the man in charge and 


the man tn charge ts largely made by 


the woman behind him. Show me a 


wife who makes a real home for her 


husband and I’II show you a man who'll 


forge ahead, accomplish. Show me a 


wife who centres there only the rem- 
nants of her interest and [’ll show you | 

ho | Lice: alt 2 aa 

a man who has a canker of discontent 
| 


' 
nis heart. 


T 
A man needs a home, 


aespe rately, ¢ 






. 1 
place to come to with the 


knowledge that no matter what 


day has brought him, here at least 


Sure 


: 1 1: 
he matters more than anything else. 


That’s what makes a man know he can 


lick the world, 

“His wife, his children . is 
eyes were kindly. ““They’re important, 
too, the children.” 

Color swept to Jovee’s face “ 
. ” she said ast | have! "t told 


He smiled, ““Thank you for 


me. Ye u'll be alls cht, vou two; yo ire 
the right track.” He settled back, 
looking into the glowing fire. ‘“‘His 


1 . 9 . 
wife, his children, his home, he said, 


*“a man needs these. They are mar- 
ae 

1 and they are what can make 

him great. Never forget that, will you, 


Mrs. Morgan?” 


lovce’s voice was a little husky. 








Id! eve I reet,”” she said, And | 
er it Was as fa | 2) ha 1 she ne 
Su ( | n 1 dim place. Judy | i | 
Dect \ SO Wrong. It hadn’t Cen 
ma ive, he re ending, stru | 
i Marriage was no matter ol 
I ( il } ; It was loving, it Wa 
! it is Db ig to ether, it 
Hal s com n at the do 
Acre e !I n their glances met 
Hel ” hie the ok far | 
1] ered I 
as 


YOUR DAUGHTER'S ROOM 


A girl's bedroom should ‘grow 
up" with her, and on page 73 Evan 


room to 


of new ideas 
pt ng a your 


needs — 


CRIB TO COLLEGE 


ox 





* Titled Visitor—Tue Lavy Ursura Stewart, sister of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
e °. 2 99 
has seen much of North America. “I always use Pond’sto cleanse and soften my skin. 


* Daughter of the Earl and Countess of Mayo. Deeply interested in acting, 
Tue Lapy Berry Bourke has studied four terms at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. She believes in the new skin care with “skin-vitamin,” in Pond’s. 


IN BRITAIN 


as in Canada, smart society 
women are quick to grasp the 
meaning of the new skin care. 
Vitamin A,the“skinvitamin” 
so necessary to skin health, is 





now in every jar of Pond’s 

Cold Cream. Skin that lacks this vitamin becomes rough and dry. But 

when“ skin vitamin” is restored, it helps make skin soft and smooth again. 
Use 


labels, prices. 


Pond’s night and morning and before make-up. Same jars, 


Statements concerning the effects of the “skin vitamin”? applied to the skin are based upon 
medical literature and tests on the skin of animals following an accepted laboratory method, 


~ 
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The four stately Duchesses now 
have enlarged room-with-bath 
accommodations. $165 up Cabin 
Class ($182 with bath); $122.50 
up Tourist Class; $93.50 Third 
Class. Also, the famous Empress 
of Britain, Empress of Australia 
and the economical Mont ships. 






39% LESS OCEAN | 
ST. LAWRENCE | 
SEAWAY 


Enjoy 39% #ess ocean on 
the short route to Europe 

. 1,000 miles down the 
St. Lawrence Seaway! See 
colorful cities and scenes 
of old-world French- 
Canada! 
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Folders, sailing lists —from your own agent or 


Wg B Canadian Pacific 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Express 
Travellers Cheques... Good the World Over 





















nde r 
jaunty- 


| 


month in 1€ little house. 


fat, 


+ 
\ 


first 


her worried care it grew 


tailed, adorable, and possessive as only 
a pansy-eyed kitten can be. It was 
another link that bound her to servi- 


I 1 | 
tude of the small house. 


Stubbornly Joyce set herself to 
system 


Phe n 


master her problem, evolve a 


both time-saving and efficient. 


she intended to go alter a job again. 


With spring she fe It she had won her 
Mrs. 
fault. 

She 


not 


housekeeping. I ven 
found no 


laurels in 
Sherrill could 
She was free to forge ahead again. 
said nothing to Hal; she wouldn’t, 
until she had found something really 


have 


good. 
She came home a certain afternoon, 


walked slowly up the steps, into the 


house and sat down in dazed unbelief 


in a big chair. Daffy, the kitten, 
rubbed against her unnoticed. It 
couldn’t be true not really 


true : 

She had had no appetite when she’d 
met Nan Bridges for lunch, and window 
shopping afterward had tired her un- 
accountably, but the sick 
that overcame her with so little warn- 
ing had given no inkling of its cause. 
She had sat down in the rest room of a 
big store, and the maid had brought 
her aspirin which had not helped. Nan 
had suggested, “‘ Burke’s office is over 
in the Bayliss Building; it isn’t far, 
Joyce, and he could give you some- 


dizziness 


thing.” 
He did. 


she was going to have a baby. 


The smiling assurance that 


It meant no new job, it meant get- 
on Hal’s salary, it meant 
remaining in the little house, tt meant 

the vastness of what it meant 
A baby! 


about 


ting along 


frizhtened her. There was 
finality the 
nouncement, as if one marched toward 


such terrible pro- 


a destiny uncontrollable—and she was 
afraid. 

She wouldn’t tell Hal for a while; 
couldn’t. He had worries enough. A 
baby a baby 

And then the second blow fell. Hal 
brought the news. “Old Mr. Brether- 


ton is here, a surprise visit—his way of 


she 


doing things. The office is in a nervous 
dither. He’s planning a special confer- 
ence with each department head; my 


Apperson is tak- 


” 


turn is next Tuesday. 
g him to Kennekee Inn tonight 
"We must do something, of course, 
Hal.” 
‘Yes, | thought, maybe 
But Joyce’s mind was working at 
fever pitch, all her own mania for mak- 
ing a proper impression aroused, She 
Hal that definite 
Mr. Bretherton’s 


” 


well as 
behind 


knew as 
motive lay 
visit. 

No penny-counting in this instance. 
Joyce refused to be overawed by the 
the 
found after nervous exhausting search. 
And as to where they should take their 


price tag on new dinner dress 


“Tamarind Tavern,” Joyce 


have to 


guest: 


decided, “if we live on stew 
for a month,” 


And then, Monday night 


in to dinner, 


Hal came 


his face worried. ‘‘He’s 


‘ ” 


going to come here, Joyce. 
“Here!” Her heart stopped beating. 
He looked at 
didn’t 


hone y. 


unhappily. “‘] 
with it, 
the 


and these are his 


her 


have anything to do 


I tried to fix it all up for 


He said 
“Son, 


lose the indigestion I’v« 


Tamarind, 


exact words itll take me. six 


months to 


icked : + +h | 
picked up a these fancy places. 
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like home-cooked { 
what could I do? Tk 
*Think 


Joyce, don’t look 


There’s nothing 
after all.’ 
even sort of grinned and said, 


Joyce, 


your wife’ll mind?’ 
like that.” 

Her 
Breth« rton, 
roomed | 


eves were tragic. 


who lived in a 
yrticoed mansion. 


‘We'll have t 


She said desperately, 


rent a place for a few days, use some 
one else’s house, something, anyth 

we can’t have him here. I’Il call uj 
Crofton Towers; Pips’ gf Her 
voice was shakin; 

Hal said, “‘It’s too late. I’ve given 
him this address.” Suddenly he put 
his arms around her. “The devil!’’ he 


aid. ““What’s wrong with this? It’s 


clean and decent, and [| like it. If old 
Bretherton doesn’t, that’s his hard 
luck.” 

Her voice caught on a sob. “‘I knew 
awful things could happen, but this, 
this 5 
THAT TUESDAY dawned as a night- 
mare become real but, as the hours 
passed, a sort of savage anger rose in 


Joyce. If Bretherton and Wales paid 
Hal what he was worth they could live 
the old 


man see just how his employees had to 


in a better place than this. Let 


live. And if he had a rotten evening 
well, he’d asked for it. 
That new-found anger kept her 


going and pride made her do her best. 
She kept dinner within the limits of her 
skill and she hung the new dinner dress 
away and put on a gay print with ab- 
surd short sleeves, for there were chops 
to broil. 

A fire was crackli ing and there 
linen on the 


were 
' 

vellow candles and white 

jonquils ina blue bowl, 

puff on 


gateleg table, 
Daffy an indolent 
cushion , Then, a stopping cat 


brought 


a chintz 
and steps that Jovece’s heart 
her throat. 


Mr. 


faced, 


Bretherton was el lerly, kindly 


but with grey eyes Meconcert: 


He looked tired. H« said, 


1 


this = an 


ialy direct. 
“It was nice of you to do 
and . 


old man, Mrs. Morgan,” Joyce 
forgot for a moment the twenty- 
roomed house. 

She did well with the dinner, Hal’s 
eyes told her that, and her guest’ Ss 
frank pleasure in his meal. Lamb 

” ° © I “ 
chops,” he said, smiling broadly, “and 


dash of French 


Mrs. Morgan "4 


fixed with just a 


dressing and garlic » € 
Joye e ne idded. 


**A dish for epicures,” he rumbled, 
and his ensuing appetite held no hint 
of indigestion. 

At length, the 


meal over, he sat 


relaxed in a big wing chair, his cigar’s 
—_ curling upward, talking long 
ith Hal, sober man-talk, and Joyce, 


glowing pride 
She 


the businessman; she dis- 


se felt a new 


swelling within 


known Hal, 


her. had not 


covered him convincing, direet, force= 
ful, open to conviction but firm in 
defending an honest opinion, 

Daffy interrupted, finally, stretch- 
ing enquirin paws toward the visitor’s 
knee. As Joyce half rose the old man 
said, “‘Let him be,” and seratched a 
receptive furry ear. ‘My daughter 
raises Smokes, but I like alley cats. 
They remind me of the kind we used 
to have on the farm.” 

*Farm?” Joyce said politely. 

‘Yes, when I was a boy. Brought up 
on a farm. A big family—not much 
money. Put myself through college 
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PROTECTION 
for baby's beauty 


Tis gentle, soothing toilet soap has 
been famous for generations as “the 
best of all soaps for baby’s delicate 
skin.” Now Baby’s Own Soap has 
become a favorite with women who 
prize a clear youthful complexion. 
Money 
more fragrant toilet soap. 

FREE OFFER 
Send in two wrar 
from cakes of 
Own Soap witl 

upon and we w 
you a beautifu 
book of old fashic 

Fairy Tales for 


cenldren, 


cannot buy a purer, better, 





hj +, 
Pwury 


BABY WN 


5UAP 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


ee VILLE LASALLE - MONTREAL 


BABY. 
FRETFUL? 











FRETFU en SS is not natural. It is a sign 
of trouble wart z alarm to which you must 
q tickly re sc 

Read how Mr George Mitchell r 
“T have found Baby's Own Taolets helpful 
when my baby gets irritaole and upset. I give 
l ne or two tablets and in a short t 
is relieved and sleeps so soundly.” 

And Mrs. Stewart McEa * W } 
my baby show f freti I 
give her Balt Own Tablets which « 
toa 1 y 

Baby's Own Tablets a } . f 
f oea, ¢ 
( con t t 

C int and t 

Quick, ind safe I 
I pi and pe An ana 
certificate in every box. Get a box today 
Sickn often strikes in the night. 25 cents 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 





THEMSELVES ” 


Germolene is efficient without being 
“‘messy’’. It is the ideal ointment for 
tender skins of mothers and children 
You should try this better ointment 
so popular in England. 


ASEPTIC 
OINTMENT 














Lec i | 

2 { ‘ 

5 I ( ene er hand 
I D LK¢ { I 
a I el ire [ike na 
pe if ey ion t ( 

H Cs. He « yu 
T 1 
i¢ ¢ e deep iame a inumilia 

he felt they would reveal. 

I { I ' 
How could he tell her that he felt 


beaten, flattened as by 


? 


hammered, 
great rollers 

She stroked his hand, and there was 
silence for a time. Then she said, 
alk to me? 


Everett drew away his hand roughly, 


“wy ’ 
You don’t want tot 


and then hurriedly, graspingly, pushed 
it back “It isn’t that. It’s 


only—I have nothing to say. Just as I 


into hers. 


have nothing to do.” 

He gestured to the open suitcase. 
“And no place to go. No job, no money 
of my own.” 

“We would Iend you what you need, 
Franklin and I.” 

Everett stood up violently, then he 
sat down again and grasped her hand. 
‘Thank you, Margaret.” His voice 
was dull. “I can’t. Mother would 
think He couldn’t go on. He didn’t 
even know what it was he wanted to 
say. He was so tired. 

‘Everett, don’t let all this get you 
down. Fight it.” 

He turned to her; his eyes, showing 
more bewilderment than hurt, were 
lifted squarely to hers. “Fight it? 
What is there to fight? It doesn’t seem 
to me I’m asking so much of life, 
Margaret. I’m not lazy, 
thinks. [ want to work. But what can 
I do? Eve n to dig a ditch or drive a 
truck—there are dozens of men better 
itted than I am, waiting the chance to 
do it. It isn’t as if | want fame, or 
to make a lot of money. | 
I only want 


as mother 


success, or 
don’t ask for those things. 
to work, to earn 


I can do, 


the right 1 decent 

ng, at something that is 
| Re = | 

within my ability. I want to be on 


it. Is that so muc h to ask? 


Margaret could only stroke his 


hand, her throat aching. “I can’t 


hi ts 


answer that question, Everett, my 


dear. Better minds than mine have 


59 
failed to find the answer. 
Sudde nlv Everett turned and cave 


her a bie hug. He laughec 


she, creatly relieved, laughed ¢ 
and they roc ked back and forth, and 
Jerry woke up and cast on them a 


tundiced eve, and they laugh« d again, 


rateful laugh, anxious to find a 
cause for laughing. 

“There aren't better minds than 
vours, Margaret. And you are smart 
enough to know it. too.” He looked at 
her sitting beside him, smiling at him 

n her kind eves ind gentle, humor- 
n h. S i Vi rf 
‘ { ‘ is \ hful, a S 
Iwa be I he ligl touche 
( | it 
il neve eless, fi closel 
irtly to | he her dress 
losely ( 1¢ cr ell-carried 
“y ; 
( 
#8 Contin ) 
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... alter a really sound sleep 


Would you like to wake up every morning feeling renewed 


and refreshed in body, nerves and brain? Then enjoy a 
cup of hot Ovaltine each night just before you go to bed. 
No matter how exhausting your days are, you will find 
that Ovaltine will help you to drop quickly into sound, 
Sleep like this is true 
Ovaltine 

helps give you this re-invigorating 


restful sleep. “beauty sleep”. It 


renews and _ revitalizes. 


rest because it brings you concen- 


trated nourishment in a form 


which you digest and 


quickly 


easily. It nourishes body, nerves 


and brain while you sleep. Try it 
add Ovaltine to hot 
and sleep. 


tonight. Just 
-1 
milk 
Ovaltine is a concentrated food 

made from special barley malt 


extract, creamy milk and fresh eggs 
and lightly flavored with cocoa, - 


VALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


WANDER 












PETERBOROUGH, CANA LIMITED 
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A word 
of caution 
to mothers 


Don’t Endanger Y 
by Giving Them 
Remedies to Take. 


OR before giving 
DOCT hae 


you do 


Moress—it you love your 
children, never give them unknown 
“bargain” remedies to take without 
asking your family doctor first. 

And when giving the common 
children’s remedy, Milk of Magnesia, 
if your doctor says, ‘Get Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia’’—do exactly that. 
Never ask for “Milk of Magnesia” 
alone—but always ask for “‘Phillips?”’ 

Doctors know how marvelously 
gentle it is for youngsters. Favored 
by. medical men for three genera- 
tions as a standard, reliable and 
proved preparation. 


Unknown 


PHILLIPS’ 


gs Health 


“Bargain” 
ALWAYS ASK yOUR 


ANY preparation 
all about 





Many children like Phillips’ in 
the newer form—tiny peppermint- 
flavored tablets that chew like 
candy. Each tablet contains the 
equivalent of one teaspoonful of the 
liquid Phillips’, and a big box costs 
but 25¢ at your drug store. 


A small bottle of Phillips’ liquid 
Milk of Magnesia costs only 25¢. So 
—anyone can afford the genuine. 
Careful mothers ask for it by its full 
name ‘Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia:”’ 






MADE 
IN CANADA 





made easy for him, to get things 
without working for them. I’ve had to 
see to it that he should come to under- 
stand that that’s not so much ineffec- 
tiveness as it is selfishness.” 

‘Selfishness!’ Margaret could not 
keep the exclamation back. 

Laura turned to her. ‘Selfishness 
yes. Even as a child. What else is it 
when a little child grabs his toys and 
screams at his brother, ‘They’re mine, 
they’re mine!’ ”’ 

Margaret cried out the words: “And 
you took them away from him and 
said he was selfish!’ 

‘It is selfishness.” Laura’s dignity 
was superb. “All his life Everett has 
wanted the things Anthony had. If you 
don’t call that selfish, what is it?” 

“It’s human!’ Margaret’s answer 
was a little hurt cry, and she half 
turned to Everett, standing so white 
and stricken. ‘‘You’ve robbed him! 
You’ve always robbed him!” 

Laura gasped. “Robbed him!” She 
looked past Margaret, into the half 
darkness where her husband stood. 
*“James!” 

But Franklin raised his hand be- 
tween. “No, Laura, don’t ask James 
to throw us out. It’s cold and snowy. 
Besides, I’m your brother, and James 
has got too much sense to join in a 
family row.” Franklin took a step 
forward and patted Laura’s arm. 
“Now, Laura. No use for you to glare 
at me that way. I’m your brother. I’m 
not impressed. And perhaps long ago | 
should have told you a few plain 
truths for your own good—just as you 
claim that you tell Everett things for 
his own good. Sure you robbed 
Everett! You robbed him of the one 
thing that we all want—the sense of 
belonging. You robbed him of what a 
home ought to be—a warm wall 
against which we can put our backs 
and fight the world. You robbed him, 
of understanding, and ympathy, and 
tenderness. Lord, Laura—can’t you 
see? A sensitive high-strung boy—and 
what else have you done except harry 
him all the time, and fill his life with 
> 


fault-finding and bickering 


‘**!—bickering?” There was some- 
thing magnificent in the solid sub- 
stance of Laura’s figure, confronting 
her brother’s accusation. Hler eyes 
flashed; but her voice was shaking, not 
quite under control. “‘ How can you say 
such a thing! Bickering! It’s plain 
you don’t understand what my life is. 
All my life I’ve devoted to my family. 
I’ve done the thousand things that 
James is too busy to do. You have no 
You have no idea what it 
And you call it bickering 


She pause d,. 


children. 
means, 
bickering ““T suppose 
you'll say that I started this!” 
Margaret helpless 
gesture with her hands. She turned to 


Franklin. ‘* Please, dear,” she said in a 


made a little 


low tone. “‘ We are all so terribly tired.”’ 

James spoke. He S ke S mply, and 
the scene was finished. ‘“‘I have been 
important things. 


all 270 to bed. 


busy with less 
However, I suggest we 
In the morning, none of this will 
matter so greatly. Annabelle, I’m sure 
Everett meant no harm, whatever 


happened. I have never found any- 


thing in Everett that was mean, not in 
his whole life. Franklin—” 


No 
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The Other Brother 


Continued from page 14 


Franklin turned toward James, wit 
a deep apology of movement. Everett 
on whose heart all these words wer 
falling like hammers, saw that warmin, 
kindness in Franklin’s { 


+] | | 
ne tar ceiling light shining 


ace there unde 
thinly 
, together 
the dark wooden walls. 


‘The very tenseness of this scene made 


down on them all caught 


inescap ibly DY 


These were not people, but 
Mar- 


evan Was 


it unreal. 
just faces, white against dark. 
garet was half turned away : B 
looking smug; Annabelle was staring 
and tearless, her handkerchief pressed 


to her face. They are all just dummies 


speaking parts. Only his father 
‘ ; 

seemed real looking with sad, tender 
\ 

eyes at Laura. It came to Everett that 


his father cared for his mother; that all 


When 


his father crossed to him and put a 


this was hurting him doubly. 


hand on his arm, he could only look at 


| 


him dumbly. He wanted nothing so 


I 
+ 


much as to be forgotten, to hide, to 
run, till he could be in his own room. 
Bevan took Annabelle’s arm. He 
looked at her family. He came out of 
nothingness and spoke, very precisely. 
“Annabelle has never been properly 
understood in this family,” he said. 
“Come, Annabelle,’”’ and the door 


closed behind them. 


**Good lord!’ Sa d | ranklin. **Now 


about er 


what was he talking 

In their own room at last, Margaret 
leaned her head against Franklin. “I’m 
going with you, dear, when you go 
tomorrow. I know it’s childish of me, 
but I just can’t stay here.” 

‘I know.” 

“Tf we could just do something for 
him! He’s so sweet! It was so horrible 
for him! The dinner—he was trying so 


hard. 


it is so hard for him. 


I felt so proud of him, | 
And then that 


fool Annabelle, ind this terrible family 


ecause 


> 


oy | 
row dic you see his tace I could 
> 


! 


have wept. Can't we do someth ng 


Can’t we at least get him away from 
here? Why couldn't they have sent 
him away to school?” 

Franklin’s voice was rough as his 
hand petted her softly. “‘He’s not our 
boy, Meg.” 

oi wish he were 

For a minute more the two of them 
t od together 
‘Then Margaret 

“He must be 


Franklin. 


discove rs me 


in wordless thought. 
raised her head. 
feeling horribly, 
I don’t care whether Laura 
or not, I’m going up.” 
“If she does discover you, tt will 
harder for 


only make everything 


him.” 

“IT know.” 
ment considering. Then she. said, 
“Well, Pll have to risk it.” 


She found him sitt 


Margaret stood a mo- 


ng on his he d, his 
dog in his arms; the necessity to! 


worrying about white hairs on h 


dinner jacket was a long time ago. He 
had been in his room only a moment 
but he had pulled out his big surt« ise, 
and already he had flung a few things 
into It. 

He looked up, and Margaret had 
time to see the dread in his eves before 
the look di solved, “Oh. it’s you,” he 
said, 


But his eyes fell before hers. 
She sat down beside him, and put 


Vhe dog, 


a deeply disgusted look 


her hand on his. giving them 


got up and 








ade 
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HILDREN of all ages thrive on 

“Crown Brand” Corn Syrup. 

They never tire of its delicious flavor 

and it really is so good for them—so 

give the children “CROWN BRAND” 
every day. 


Leading __ physicians ; 
pronounce this fam- atraseriae 
ous corn syrup a most spout for the 
satisfactory carbohyd- #1h. tin. 


rate to use as a milk 
modifier in the feeding 
of tiny infants and as an 
energy producing food 
for growing children. 

A delicious table syrup 
“Crown Brand” is a treat 
for the whole family. 


CROWN BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 


The CANADA STARCH COMPANY, Limited 


MONTREAL AND rORONTO 


EDwarossuRe 
(ROWN BRAND 
8 CO - 





Direct treatment! Soothing anti- 
septic vapours, that do not upset 
the stomach, quickly relieve bron- 
chitis and throat ailments. Thou- 
sands have used this drugless, harm- 
less, original vapour-remedy for 59 
years. For you and your family 
quick, safe relief from 
spasmodic croup, 
colds iated 


here is 
whooping-cough, 
and coughs and 
with bronchial irritations. Ask your 
druggist today. 


assoc 


ape. 
Send for Booklet No Vapo- 


Cresolene Co., Miles Bldg., Mont- 
real, Que 


i mensie eet) 
elma al. 








Is Your Child 
Thin and Weak? 


Cod Liver Oil Vitamins in Sugar- 
coated Tablets Put on Flesh and 
Builds Up your Little One. 


In just a few days—quicker than 
you ever dreamt of-—these well known, 
health-building, flesh-making tablets 
called MeCOY’S COD LIVER EX- 
TRACT TABLETS will start to help 
any thin, under-weight little one. After 
sickness, and where there's low vitality, 
they are especially valuable. 

No need any more to give them 
nasty Cod Liver Oil—MeCOY’S COD 
LIVER EXTRACT TABLETS are 
made to take the place of that good, 
but evil-smelling, stomach-upsetting 
medicine—and they surely do it. A 
very sickly child aged 9 gained 12 lbs. 
in 7 months. Buy a box at any good 
druggist at only 60c. 537 


MS COY’'S 
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hice, you 
told that.” She smiled at Everett, 
tenderness In her eyes. ‘“‘You are a 
bit charming yourself—do you know 


it? Or isn’t charm the word to apply 


toa boy? Of course it is the word! Tell 
is it true you are in love?” 


His eyes fell. ‘‘] 


me, Everett, 


guess I am, a little. 


| mean 


” 


Laura thinks she is? 


what 
Be honest, I vere Ptvre 


“No! Absolutely no! | 


isn’t! She’s Oh, I don’t know ki 


“Ts she 


know Sneé 


na 
if 
I 


and full of I 


of small, and strong, ¢. 


Maybe she’s not pretty—though | 
think she is. Dark hair, grey eyes, and 
beautiful poise She dances, you 
know,” 

“I gathered so.’ 

He looked at her, and they both 
laughed. 

““No_ kidding, Margaret, she’s got 
something. Grace—fire—imagination 

I don’t know what to call it. She’s 


just the most beautiful dancer I ever 
saw. She danced in the Paris Folies, 
you know. You’ve got to be good to do 
that,” he said with pride. Then his 
eyes lifted to hers and he laughed. “*A 
good dancer, I mean.” 

“And the other kind of good?” 

“T don’t know.” 
hers and then dropped. ‘But what is 


good? Can you tell me that?” 


His eves searched 


“No.” Margaret’s answer was 
immediate. “No. I can’t. I thought 
when I was your age that goodness 


was a pattern. You followed it and you 
were good. Now, I’m not so sure. Just 
for me—but maybe I’m old-fashioned.’ 
She looked at “But you 
too.” 

yes 

She gripped his hand, hard. “ Everett, 
my dear—don’t be afraid of life. It’s 
beautiful. I believe if I could just tell 
all the young people in the world one 
thing, it would be to tell them that life 

sex—is beautiful. I don’t care what 
they do with it, as long as they find 


him. are, 


” 


out that. 

She spread out his hand, looking at 
it. llands, she was thinking, tell so 
more about a person, almost, 
other feature. Franklin’s 
hands were big and capable, kind, with 
blunt, useful fingers; James’ were like 
this long, with 
iminating 


unexercised; 


muc h 


than any 


ungrasping, 


fingers; 


boy’s, 
questing, dis¢ 
Laura’s, too fat and 
Anthony’s, muscular, hairy, beautiful 


knowledge. What 


> 


without were 


Alison’s like 
Everett was watching | 


( icr,. 
nice hands,” he said, 


“Alison has 
“Small and strong. Kind of good and 
clean.”” And there would be tenderness 
in them, he thought, though they had 
never touched him. 

Margaret rose from the couch. 
“Good night, dear,”’ she said. “Sleep 


She smiled at him. *‘ Whatever 


that means. Nothing 


modern, | feel 


Sure 

B irt vas heavy as she went 
d rs. What did Everett 
I vy about girls, about life, that would 
help him to judge a girl like this Alison? 
Wasn’t it more than likely that she 
was what Laura thought her, rather 
than what Everett’s romantic vision 
saw? More than likely, she thought. 
But how to protect him? It was his life, 


1 
make, 


him to be 


own to 


his mistakes were his 


But, oh—she didn’t want 


hurt. 
ot h s cot 


Everett sat in the middl 


we | Confound it! If it’ 





good enough 


for me...its good enough for him!” 





How a young couple 
learned the modern way 
to bring up their baby. 


JANE: For mercy’s sake, Sid ...! Are 
you losing your head? 

siD: Now, wait a minute. Don’t fly off 
the handle! 


SANE: Plenty, my dear NiT-wir. You see, I 
just came from the doctor’s. I told him 
about the trouble we were having with 
Bobby. And I asked him what to do. 


sid: What did he say? 








JANE: My goodness! .. . The idea of giv- 
ing that child a dose of your own laxative! 
$1D: Look here, Jane. He needs a laxative 
badly. I know mine works. So what’s the 
harm in giving him just a bit of it? 







oon a 

JANE: He said that the modern method 
of special child care, calls for a special 
laxative, too. He said an adult’s laxative 
can be too harsh for ANY tot’s immature 
system . even when you give it in 
smaller doses. He recommended Castoria. 





JANE: Fle said Castoria is a modern laxa- 
made especially to suit a child’s 


DIVO sss 
needs. It has no strong, purging drugs 
and won’t cause cramping pains. He said 
it’s on the safe side, yet very thorough. 


$iD: Man alive—look at him go for it!... 
And with that finicky taste of his! 

JANE: The doctor was right ..Castoria 
has a wonderful taste... Thank heaven, 
we found a safe laxative he’ll take 


willingly! 


CASTORIA 


The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially and ONLY for children 
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MEN WHO HURRY off to work need a nourish- 
ing breakfast they can eat fast, digest easily. That's 
why Cream of Wheat is the perfect start of a busy day! 
For something different try it with bananas, dates, 
raisins, fresh fruits, berries, butter and salt, honey, 
maple syrup or brown sugar. 





CREAM of WHEAT, made in Canada from Canadian 
Wheat, comes only in this package. 





ip CREAM./ WHEAT 


A BREAKFAST CEREAL THATS EASY TO DIGEST Pin nconel 





...easy to digest! 


Ask your doctor about Cream of Wheat— 


the nation’s breakfast favorite for 44 years. 


He’ll tell you it’s one cereal that starts the 


day right for every member of the family. 
Babies thrive on it... boys and girls grow 
on it... Mother and Dad go on it! 

Why? Because Cream of Wheat gives you 
the food energy nature stores in the heart 
of sun-ripened wheat. Gives it to you in a 
wonderfully smooth cereal that’s free from 
irritating, scratchy particles... a cereal 
that’s easy to digest and downright good 
to eat! 

Better peek in your pantry this minute. If 
you’re low on Cream of Wheat, order up a 
big thrifty package from your grocer today. 


THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION 
WINNIPEG 


40 SERVINGS from a single 
thrifty package of Cream of 
Wheat! Here’s a big break- 
fast bargain the whole family 
will cheer. Serve it often! 








It's CREAM of WHEAT 
—rich in food values 
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by J. W. S. McCULLOUGH, M.D. 


THE LITTLE sandwich man pictured 


at the head of this column evide 
has a grievance. 
physical; he is neither cold nor hun 
He is not sick. 
teeth, rounded limbs and satin 
show all the 
Maybe he doesn’t like his job. 

Some they were 
could tell us of the many unfair cx 


babies, if 


tions to which they are subject. 


may inherit a variety of ills from their 


parents 
defective minds, to name but a 


+ 


Others may inherit weak bodies, tissues 


so delicate that they 


Others again are allowed to acquire 


infections, malnutrition or in 


through lack of parental or commu 


care, 


It is an old and trite saying that 


born w 


How may this right be conserved? 


baby has a right to be 


No baby should suffer for the sins « 
Congenit 


its father or mother. 


syphilis is by no means uncom: 
The mental defective is a produc 
only of defective parents but even: 
often of parents apparently quite 
mal. The solution of these two 


lems is for the future. 


Rickets, that condition of sott bone : < i let lever 
and readily decaying teeth, mav large 


be oby iated by 


the last six months of her pregna 








It can scarcely be 
His robust body, fi 
indications of health. 
vocal, 


They 


congenital syphilis, rickets, 


invite disease. 


t 


g1V ing the mothe 





cod-liver oil and seafish. A contin 


il 
-li 


1u 


) 

ntly ance of cod-liver oil for the baby in fall, 
winter and spring months Is indispen- 

gry. sable. 

line The mother’s breast is the best 

skin source of the baby’s food supply. Noth- 


we d 


ing should be alli 


to interfere with 


it. If artificial food is used, cows’ milk, 


modified DY the addition 


yndi- water and sugar or corn syrup 


prope! proportions, Is the best. 


[t is unfair to use 


of boiled 


mn 


raw milk for the 


baby. Its use may saddle the infant 
few, with a variety of nfections, including 
the tuberc ilosis that leaves h » or other 
joint disease, or which may prema- 
turely cut off a life through tubercu- 


jury lous meningitis. Raw milk may be 
nity made safe by pasteurization and by 
this means (short of boiling alone 
t “a The careful housew le may yasteul 
ell.” ~=her own supply by heatir he milk 
a double*boiler for thirty minutes at 
I 145 degrees Fahr. [he milk should 
il then be rapidly COC led to forty o1 ity 
non. degrees and kept at this temperature 
not until i sec] 
nor Many of the infections may be pre- 
nor- ve nted; diphthe ria by the use of toxoid 
proD- administered just after the age of six 


nths, smallpox by vaccination, and 


by the toxin used for that 

| urpD RI tion } | 
su ( wneumatism, chorea anda 

ne forms of heart disease are pre- 

ney, ventedbyremoval of infected tonsils. # 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 
Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed should be en- 


closed if a private answer is desired, Free pre- 


answer questions to 


envelope 


natal and post-natal letters are available by 
writing to the Mothercraft Service of Chatelaine. 
These are issued by the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare through its Child 
Hygienic Section and the Department of Public 
Health, 
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Reproduced from certified, unretouched photos 


Saves Food’s Vital Juices from Drying Out 
Preserves Flavor, Color, Nourishment — Amazingly Longer! 


® Now — for the first time — you can store even highly 
perishable foods days longer than ever before. . . and 
prolong their ortginal freshness—retain their rich nutri- 
tional values—save their peak fresh flavor! 

Fresh fruits and vegetables do not lose their attrac- 
tiveness through wilting, shrinking, changing color! 
Left-over meats, peas, beans, oatmeal, even mashed 
potatoes — stay as fresh and delicious as when first pre- 
pared. And you don’t even have to cover them 
Because, with the new “Cold-Wall” Principle, food is 
not dried out by moisture-robbing air currents. And 
odor-and-flavor transfer is also checked. 


Here, at last, is something entire/y new in refrigeration 
a refrigerator that saves not just your food, but the 
VITAL VALUES you pay for in food. And gives you new 


Super: Freezer 
freezes ice 
and makes 


| cold her 


ae 





ONLY FRIGIDAIRE HAS QUICKUBE TRAYS 


Imitated but never equalled~be- 
‘ ise tl rel. Easter to use—just 
lift one lever and cubes are tree, 
two f 2. Burlt Sturdier 
tO § i, constant service. 
3. Fa i —made of heavy 
Biuge metal in every part. 4. 
Better ] styled trim and 
moder Compare—and you'll 
want NHiIn€ FRIGIDAIRE 
QUICK rRAYS, 





~ ae 









elegance in its sweeping, modern lines. A new MEAT- 
TENDER for fresh meats. New SUPER-MOIST HYDRATORS 
that keep vegetables crisper, fresher. New METER-MISER 
that breaks economy records. 

Get Proof—in 5 Minutes—No other refrigerator in 
the world can give you these advantages. Convince 
yourself-in 5 minutes. Visit your Frigidaire Dealer's 
store. See proof that the New “Cold-Wall” Frigidaire 
puts you way out ahead, in eV ery vital way —yet costs 
no more than ordinary “ first-line’ refrigerators. Make 
no choice until you see it! FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION, LEASIDE, ONT. 





See also the new Frigidaire Electric Range—has many exclusive 
features asked for by 7550 women to combine low cost...» high 
speed... greater convenience ... sure results! 





HOW AMAZING COLD-WALL PRINCIPLE WORKS 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 


i THE NEW ‘DEW-FRESH SEAL’=- 
A SOLID GLASS PARTITION 





1.Uniform Low Temperatures, 
2. High Humidity. 3. No Motsture- 
Robbing Air Circulation i 


it adding a § moving f 


th 
it 









raphs of identical foods, refrigerated, un 


frigidaire and General Motors Present 
the Worlds first Cold-Wall’ Refrigerato 


BUILT ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINGIALE/ 


METER-MISER 































nvere 4, at combarable te mpe ratures. 





CUTS CURRENT COST TO THE BONE... Simplest 





Refrigerating Mechanism Ever Built — 
when parts aren't there, they just 

in't use current or wear. Completely 
iled. 5-Year Protection Plan ba i by 


General Motors, 
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If you want your child | 


to win SUCCESS... 





™= 


NOW. 


lay the groundwork 


UCCESS demands energy —and the successful man often 
oy has to thank his mother for the way she reared him as a 
child. To help your child win success in the future, have him 
follow these rules now, through the growing years: 


Plenty of exercise...enough time to play: Play is the 
natural exercise for children. Leave them lots of time for 


happy, spontaneous play. 


Correct clothing: Tight, constricted clothing is un- 
healthful. Watch your fast-growing children carefully. Be 
sure clothes, and particularly shoes, are big enough. 


© 


Enough sleep: School-age children should sleep at least 
ten hours a day in a room with plenty of fresh air. 


6 


Proper diet: A well-rounded diet of simple, wholesome 
food is essential to your child’s well-being. Give him plenty 
of fruits, vegetables, milk, and above all, whole wheat. 
He’ ll enjoy whole wheat in the form of Kellogg’s delicious 
new cereal All-Wheat. Yet hidden in these crispy, tasty 
flakes are many elements your child must have if he is to 
be well and happy. Kellogg’s All- Wheat is richer in protein 
than most cereals—in iron, phosphorus and vitamins, too. 
Ask your grocer for Kellogg’s All-Wheat today. Made by 
Kellogg’s in London, Canada. 













Here’s the Actual Nourishment 
Your Child Gets from All-Wheat 
Kellogg’s ALL-WHEAT is made from premium 


Canadian wheat. Here is a scientific analysis of 
what every bowlful contains: 









Protein (to build and repair tissue)....... 8.0 
Carbohydrate (for energy)............... 82.8 
Fiber (a eource of bith)... .....cccccccccce 1.9% 
Ash (with valuable minerals).............. 4.4% 
oe ee 1.3 


Moisture 


Tune in the exciting adventures of *‘HOWIE WING”... Mondays 
through Fridays. See your local newspaper for station and time 


BOYS! GIRLS! 










TE 


Alison, 


He could have 


bed, thinking a while of 
thinking of Margaret. 
courage for life, he thought, if he had 
one place, one person, to be with 
always, where he wasn’t hurt. Was it 
really too much to ask? 

It wasn’t till he rose to get ready for 
bed that he stumbled over the open 
suitcase, half filled with clothes and 
papers thrown in any way, higgledy- 


piggledy. He kicked it under the bed. 


YOU WOULD not have thought, at 
the breakfast table, that anything 
like the scene the night before had 
ever occurred. Everyone was cheerful, 
Margaret made an adequate excuse for 
leaving with Franklin, and after they 
had gone James went to his office, 
Laura began writing something very 
busily at her desk, and Everett climbed 
to his room. But for all that, Everett 
moved around in the silence with a 
Tony was gone, Alison 
empty, the 


silent heart. 
gone, the campus 
chimes were stilled. This was a chance 


was 


to get a lot of work done. 

But a lethargy was upon the days. 
His mind wouldn’t move. Even his 
muscles felt heavy and useless. He 
dragged about, forcing himseif. But 
he knew the spirit had finally gone 
out. And then by the merest accident, 
his release came. 

He was walking along the street. 
One of his instructors in English 
passed him—passed him, called to him, 
stopped and came back. 

“By the way, Marbury, you have an 
M.A. in English, haven’t you? Yes, 
that’s what I thought. Well, yesterday 
our department got a request from the 
high school here in town, to see if we 
had somebody to fill out the year fora 
Miss Cruikshank. Would you be 
interested?” 

Would he be interested! 

In three days it was settled. He 
didn’t tell his family till he was sure. 
Why, it seemed to be just as simple as 
anything, getting a job. Eleven 
hundred dollars for the remainder of 
the year. 

He was jubilant. 
thing accomplished, something to show 
his family. He had a job. College was 
opening in another day. Tony was due 
back. He would wait and spring the 
news on them, at the breakfast table. 

They were all at the table, for a 
wonder, at once. Tony was looking 
subdued. Probably broke, thought 
Everett. 

‘Hello, Eve,” said Anthony. “You 
look like the cat that swallowed the 
canary.” 


“IT feel like it.” 


Here was some- 


What he re ally 


Descriptions of Patterns 


THE COQUETTISH BASQUE 

No. 3050—Sizes 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 
Size 15 requires, Dress: 4% yards 35-in 
3% yards 39-inch fabric. Ribbon Trimming 
5% yards of %2-inch width. Rickrack braid: 
3% yards. Price, 20 cents 

SPRING MOVEMENT 

No. 3021-—-Sizes 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 
Size 15 requires: 4% yards 39-inch fabric; 
3 yards 54-inch fabric. Price, 20 cents 

No. 3006—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
requires: 3% yards 39-inch fabric; 2% yards 
54-inch fabric. Price, 20 cents 

No. 3001—Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42. Size 








16 requires: 5% yards 39-inch fabric: for 
dress and jacket; % yard 35-inch or 39-inch 
contrast for collar and revers; % yard 35- 


inch or 39-inch contrast for neck trimming 
Price, 20 cents. 

No. 2909—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
requires: 3% yards 39-inch fabric; 2% yards 
54-inch fabric, Collar: % yard 35-inch or 
39-inch fabric. Price, 20 cents. 

SPRING JOURNEY 

No. 2862—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40. Size 

54-inch material. Skirt: 2 yards 35-inch ma 





on pages 36, 37, 44, 46 
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felt like, he thought, was Annabelle, 


the morning she announced her 
engagement to Bevan. 

His mother looked up briskly from 
behind the coffee urn. The mail had 
come and she was sorting bills from 
letters. Her 
would have a very busy morning get- 
ting them checked over and paid. 


manner said that she 


He sat down and elaborately spread 


The room seemed very 


his napkin. 
cheerful with everybody in it. Anthony 
was looking now and again at his 
father. I can lend him a bit 
thought Everett. 

He couldn’t hold it m any longer. 
“Well, family, I’ve got a bit of a 
surprise.” 

His mother looked up vaguely, Tony 
lifted sober eyes (Maybe 
my car, Everett had time to think), 
and his father laid down his paper and 


now, 


ie 
he’s busted 


drank from his coffee cup. 


“ 


Fact is—I’ve got a job.” 
**A job!” said Tony. 
**A job?” 


“I’m going to teach English in the 


said his father. 


high school. I’m taking old Miss 
Cruikshank’s place till June.” 

They were all taken aback. That 
was plain. Even his mother heard 


that the first time. The smile on her 
face was fading. 

It was Anthony who gave the family 
He said, “Well, for cat’s sake, 


in the high school? 


voice. 
Eve! Teaching 


Have you gone absolutely batty? 


” 


' , 
you dont mean 


school?” said his 


” 


“You don’t mean 
our high mother. 
“Right downtown? 

“Right downtown, and tomorrow.” 

‘““Well, for Pete’s sake, Eve! An ol 
Well, if you aren’t a 
you, 


woman’s job! 
nitwit! If 
Eve, I don’t know what is! English!” 

Laura was collecting herself. “‘ Eng- 


lish! Why, English was what you gave 


that isn’t just like 


up year before last! Everett—you 
don’t mean you’ve just laid down 
that you've just thrown away this 


whole term’s work 
Everett looked at 
father’s eves were searchingly on his 


his father. His 
own. He said helplessly, “‘ Dad—” 

His father rose. ‘‘Let’s talk about it 
in my study. Come in when you've 
finished breakfast.” 

Everett watched his father go, but 
he had no mind for breakfast. 

“Listen, Eve,”” Anthony was elabor- 
ately patient as with a child. “Don’t 
be an ass. Let somebody else do it. 
There is some class to being a graduate 


student. But a teacher in high 


school—”’ 
“It’s a job,” said Everett 


s = Continued on page 


heatedly. 
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erial; 1% yards of 54-inch material. Price, 
25 cents 

No. 2974—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
requires, 37, yards 35-inch, 3% yards 39-inch 

iteria Price € 

No. 2865—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
require Coat and Skirt: 6% yards 35-inch 
4% yards 54-inch material. Price, 25 cent 

No. 2522—Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42. Size 
34 requires, 37, yards 35-inch, 3% yards 39 
neh, 2% yards 54-inch material. Price, 20 
cents. 


RAINBOW UNDER THE STARS 
No. 2069—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
requires, 10% yards of 35-inch material 
9'% yards 39-inch, 7% yards 54-inch material 
Price, cents 









No. 32—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
requires, Dress: 5% yards 35-inch; 5% yard 
39-inch material. Overblouse: 2% yards 35- 
inch; 1% yards 39-inch material. Price, 2 
cents 


No, 2971—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
requires, 6% yards 35-inch; 65% yards 39 
inch; 6%—8 yards 44-inch material. Trimn 
13% yards of %2-inch width ribbon. Price, 

» cel 
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TO SIMMER—!# your range has an 
insulated cooker, use it for gentle, 
long-time cooking—stews and many 
inexpensive cuts of meat, soups, 
pork and beans, porridge, dried 
fruit and vegetables. Or you can 
cook on a top element with its con- 
trol set at the simmering speed 
provided by some electric ranges. 
Simmering saves fuel and is a de- 
sirable method for many foods. 
Try the recipe for savory pot-roast 
on page 68. 


TO BROIL—Specially designed pans make a 
good job of it. Preheat the broiling unit, place 
the food on the rack and set it an inch and a 
half from the element. For a nice mixed grill, 
start with, say, four lamb chops three-quarter 
inch to one inch thick. Brown, turn and brown 
the other side. Add eight small sausages, four 
bananas, split lengthwise and wrapped in bacon. 
Turn once to cook evenly. Leave the broiler 
door ajar while broiling. 


TO BAKE OR ROAST—Use both elements for 
preheating—unless you start from a cold oven, 
Set your control for the proper temperature— 
also the timer as required for the dish. Turn off 
the top element before putting in the food. 
Then before completely cooked, switch the lower 
to "off" to make economical use of the stored- 
up heat. Stagger pans for best heat circulation. 
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oe a A DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
MANAGEMENT -Conducted 


By HELEN G. CAMPBELL. 










What's 
New In 


anges! 


Recipes on page 68 
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wonderful ! “ 





A pert thing, that little Mrs. Smart. 
When I took her through the curing 
rooms and explained how cheeses get 
snappier as they age, she cut right in, 
“Wonderful! Wouldn't it be grand 
if people could, too?"’ 

And when I went on to tell her 
how by the Kraft Method of Master 
Blending, we combine this sharp, 
aged cheese with milder cheese, to 
get the uniform flavor we're famous 
for, she said, ‘‘I can tell you some- 
thing about a result of Master Blend- 
ing. I won a husband with a Kraft 
Cheese Rabbit. It was so rich and 
smooth ... without a lump or string. 
He ate it... positively glowed... and 
right then asked me to marry him.”’ 

Looks like she gave us an idea 
there. Maybe we should advertise 
the far-reaching effects of Kraft Master 
Blending! 


. «+ « Report from Kraft Guide, C. V. 


Tune in the Kraft Music Hall. Bing Crosby, 
Bob Burns, famous guest stars! Thursday 
nights, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Network and NBC stations. 


says Mrs. Smart 


| 
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Broiled Oysters a la Kraft. Drain and 
roll large oysters in fine bread crumbs. Dip in 
melted butter and roll in crumbs again. Broil 
oysters on both sides under low heat, until 
done and lightly browned. Place 2 oysters on 
each serving of toast and pour over them 
Kraft cheese sauce made this easy way: In a 
double boiler slowly melt ‘% Ib. of Kraft 
Canadian. (Note how beautifully Kraft 
cheese melts!) Add 34 cup of milk, stirring 
until sauce is smooth. Add a dash of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Sprinkle each serving with 
paprika, garnish with parsley. 






Applesauce Tarts, Fill baked tart shells 
with sweetened applesauce to which red cin- 
namon candies have been added for color and 
spicing. Slightly soften ‘Philadelphia’ Brand 
Cream Cheese with a little milk. W hip it up 
light and fluffy with a spoon, and top each 
tart with the cream cheese. Be sure it's gen- 
uine ‘‘Philadelphia’’ Brand you get—the 
brand of cream cheese that always has a 
tempting, delicate flavor because it’s guaran- 
teed fresh. It’s sold only in the little foil pack- 
ages always plainly marked Philadelphia’’ 
Brand 
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Stuffed Baked Potatoes. In the top of a 
double boiler slowly melt 1 package of Kraft’s 
famous cheese food, Velveeta. Add '3 cup of 
chicken broth, stirring until sauce is smooth 
Add 114 cups diced, cooked chicken, mix and 
reheat. Cut a slice from tops of five large bake 
a 


potatoes. Scoop out centers, mash and add 
beaten egg, some hot milk, salt, pepper ai 


nelted butter. Fill the potato shells with the hot 
chicken, then pipe a border of the hot seasoned 


potatoes around the edge of each, using a pastry 


tube. Place them on a platter and garnish it wi 


hot buttered sliced carrots 


Tip to the Budget- Wise! One of your 
best bets for economy is Kraft Cheese 

used in recipes like the two main 
dishes above It cakes more than a gal 
lon of whole milk tomakea single pound 
of cheese. So it’s rich in body-building 
protein... milk minerals . . . supplies 
Vitamin A! Serve a thrifty, delicious 
Kraft main dish to “‘perk up’ the menu 


a couple of times each week 


KRAFT 


r} 
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fe. Make this delicious 
salad tonight’s dinner treat. 
Men love its zestful flavor. Made with 
pure, unsweetened, unflavored Knox 
Gelatine, not factory-flavored gelatine 
desserts which are 85% sugar. 
FREE: Send for Mrs. Knox’s recipe 
book. Dozens of delightful salads and 
desserts. Simple and inexpensive 
dishes which the whole family will 
love. Knox Gelatine, Dept. C. 140 St. 
Paul St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


MRS. KNOX’S 
EGG SALAD 


Use ‘4 package serves 6 
1 envelope Knox Gelatine 





% teaspoonful salt 


2 tablespoonfuls 
pickle relish or 
chopped pickle 

1 tablespoon pi- 
miento, chopped, 
if desired 

1 tablespoonful 
lemon juice 


% cup cold water 

1 cup mayonnaise 
4 hard cooked eggs 

(sliced or diced) 

% cup celery, 
chopped 

2 tablespoontuls 
green pepper, 
chopped 





Soften gelatine in cold water. Place bowl 
over boiling water, stir until gelatine is 
dissolved. Cool, and beat into the mayon- 
naise. Add other ingredients, mix thor- 
oughly. Turn into loaf pan that has been 
rinsed in cold water, and congeal in re- 
frigerator or cold place. When firm, un- 
mold and slice very thin. Arrange slice of 
Egg Salad on lettuce—garnish with 
Slices of tomato, cucumbers 
or radish roses. 











KNOX GELATINE 


is Pure Gelatine—No Sugar 





HELP WANTED 


If you have been unable to find regular 
employment, or if you have spare time 
which you can use to earn extra dollar 


then our money-making plan wil 


real interest to you. Write for full details 
Local Representatives Dept. 

FIDELITY CIRCULATION COMPANY 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 





with your 
LEFTOVERS | 
This highly concentrated e8- } 


sence of rare spices will turn 
your left-overs into appeuz- 
ing new dishes. 
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limitations and uncertain- 


Forme r 


ties in the line of meat, poultry and 
fish service have been removed by new 
offerings which the blessing of cold 
storage, modern retailing methods and 
facilities have made possible. Season 
no longer rules the bill of fare, time and 
distance have been overcome, quality 
is controlled and rightfully labelled, 

Many new products have been added 
to Grandma’s comparatively slim 
salad dressings in bottles, 
evaporated and powdered milk, canned 
pork and beans, spaghetti and so on, 


selection 


packaged cheese, vegetable oils and 
shortenings, peanut butter, jelly pow- 
ders, prepared biscuit and cake mixes, 
ice-cream and dessert preparations, 
sweet pickles and many relishes, com- 
mercial pectin, bottled 
sandwich spreads, food colorings and 
frozen products. 

Old favorites have taken on new and 
improved forms which serve our con- 
venience in their own way. The soak- 
overnight and cook-for-an-hour tapioca 
is superseded by a finer form which 
cooks without preliminaries in a few 
minutes. Hams, cured in the latest 
way, require little or no parboiling and 
are even more tender when they come 
to the table. Flour is milled from hard 
or soft wheat, for bread, pastry or 
cake-making purposes, and is often 
blended with other grains for the sake 
of variety. Raisins are free of seeds and 
uninhabited by weevils; tea is blended 
for uniform flavor; cocoanut is moist 
and fresh, shredded or desiccated; salt 
pours freely from its carton. Sugar 
comes in different degrees of fineness, 
or pressed into cubes; gelatine is de- 
signed for purity and speed; flavoring- 
and extracts have added to their num- 
bers, and the biscuit range, which had 
its beginning with sodas, gingersnaps, 
sultanas and arrowroots, has grown to 
include an endless variety, crisp and 


beverages, 


fresh in their cartons. 


The same increase in number of 


products, and improvement in their 
form, applies as well to soaps, cleansers 
and other housekeepers’ supplies. You 
buy soap in chips, cakes and powders 
as well as bars, cleansers in shaker con- 
tainers, or cakes, scouring agents in a 
handy pad, waxes and polishes in con- 
venient, easily used form. 

Grandmother’s grocer served her as 
well as he could according to his day 
and generation, but he had little or no 
refrigeration to protect perishables, no 
transparent bags to cover and at the 
same time display his wares, no tin- 
ties to seal in the flavor and keep out 
the air, very few bottled goods—none 
with lift or screw tops—no waxed paper 
for wrapping, no slicing machines for 
meat, no computing scales, no electric 
coffee grinder, and very little variety 
compared to the luxuriance on his 
shelves today. 

Modern housekeepers enjoy the pro- 
ection of Government § standards, 
inspection and grading services, the 
assistance of food manufacturers in the 
choice and use of their products, the 
help of the plain view arrangement of 
grocery stores and the advice of wo- 
men’s magazines in the planning and 
preparation of interesting and econo- 
mical meals. 

The desperation, resignation and 
prespiration have been banished from 
her lot, and her career as a home man- 


aver is successful and businesslike 


right from the start. # 





LOOK 
ON YOUR 


Pay L fe Speci ficalious 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDU 
ways ‘ im 


P f 
CANADIAN INSPECTION & TESTING CO. LIMITED 


Now you can buy an approved Air-Condition- 
ed Ice Refrigerator—a refrigerator that has 
passed a far more rigid test for efficiency and 
general performance than it ever would be 
subjected to in every-day use in your home. 


With this approved Air-Conditioned Ice 
Refrigerator, you are sure of safe low temper- 
atures, balanced moisture, and constant air 
circulation—the three essentials of proper 
food preservation. 





a 


FOR THIS SEAL 
NEW AIR-CONDITIONED 


ICE REFRIGERATOR 


IT IS YOUR GUIDE 


RIES inc 






















TO BETTER FOOD 
PRESERVATION! 






ee 





a) CP le 
“MOIST-COLD” KEEPS FOODS FRESH 


Constant circulation of pure, moist air 
protects against drying out and wilting. 






t,o ee 
NO EXCHANGE OF FOOD FLAVORS 


The “air-conditioning” principle removes 
food odors. Covered dishes not needed. 





A 


NO WAITING FOR ICE CUBES 


Plenty of crystal-clear ice cubes can be made 
in 3 to 5 minutes with the handy cuber. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 
ICE DEALER 


or write Canadian Ass ion of 
Ice Industries, Inc., Room 809, 
137 Wellington St. W., Toronto, 


Ue . 
ele Food Protection! 


This advertisement is sponsored by the Ice Industry of Canada, 
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Benefits today from improved 


products and modern services 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


HANKS to the fact that the food 

industry has showered its blessings 

upon her, the lot of the modern 
housekeeper is a bed of roses compared to 
the good (?) old days. No longer is she 
called upon to shop by guesswork and 
cook by “luck,” and no longer must young 
husbands endure burned roasts, fallen 
cakes and biscuits as hard as bullets until 
such time as his wife.has wept her way to 
proficiency. Times have changed, and as 
far as the kitchen and the table are con- 
cerned, your grandmother’s grandchild has 
a pretty good time of it. 

Today’s bride takes up the management 
of her home with everything in her favor 
—efficient equipment, definite, failure- 
proof recipes, food and other grocery 
products of a quality and variety un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. With the aid 
of modern goods and modern services, she 
skips those preliminary and expensive 
failures and, right off the bat, her liege 
lord sits down to as good a meal as he’s 
ever tasted. 

By improvement in the handling of 
foods your grocer has given you a new 
standard of cleanliness, sanitation and 
dietetics. Conditions which Grandma 
accepted with complacency are not met 
by her granddaughter, when the cracker 
barrel has given way to the carton and 
caddy, the pickle keg to sealed jars, the 
butter tub to neat, one-pound containers, 
and bulk goods to products in package, 
can and bottle. Nor must she be content 
with anything but uniform quality, once 
Government grading, brand names and 
informative labels have provided this 
blessing for her convenience and protec- 
tion. Put up with the old, monotonous 
diet? Not she; for the products of the 
world are on her grocer’s shelves to make 
her menus more attractive and satis- 
factory. 

In bygone days, the housekeeper 
selected from a comparatively limited 
range, without benefit of much help from 
the manufacturer or anyone else. She 
asked for eggs and took what was given 
her—good, bad or indifferent, instead of 
the modern graded products which assure 
her value for her money and suitability 
for her purpose. If she wanted prunes, she 
got them in any and every size, with all 
the dust and dirt that had settled on 
them—not the graded, meaty fruit, avail- 
able now. Milk was “loose,” with germs 
living happily in it—a far cry from the 
clean, safe, pasteurized milk delivered in 
tightly capped bottles to your door. 
Bread, which was naked to the world, has 
been clothed in waxed paper, while most 
other things formerly traded in carefree 
spirit are pampered with loving care and 
protected by modern containers. 

Breakfast cereal used to be either oa! 
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“ NATIONAL BRANDS MONTH" IN CANADA 

This month, the: Dominion, food stores 
are focusing particular attention on the security in 
value given by nationally-known food and other 
grocery products, = ; 

Nationally-known groceries have a good reputo- 
tion. Today they are sold in stores which are the last 
word in sanitation and cleanliness — representing: a 
remarkable change in the last few decades. 

Remember the open barrels for oatmeal, crackers, 
pickles? Today your foods are packaged — air-tight 
and of dependable quality. 

How all this affects you in preparing better meals, 
more easily and more economically, is told in this 


article, "Grandmother's Grandchild.” 
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meal porridge or cornmeal mush. Con- 
trast, indeed, to the long list of ready-to- 
serve and partially prepared products 
which come in handy cartons to provide 
variety of texture and flavor for your 
morning meal. Bacon is rindless, in thin, 
uniform slices; jams, jellies and marma- 
lades are of infinite variety, bread is 
already sliced, if you please, and the grind 
of your coffee suits your method of mak- 
ing. When you take a notion for pan- 
cakes—and who doesn’t?—the first step 
in making and chances of failure are elim- 
inated by prepared pancake flour. The 
creamery butter with which you anoint 
them is First Grade, as befits its import- 
ance for table service, and the syrup you 
pour is the pure maple, corn or sugar 
product, according to your preference. 
The fruit with which you start your day 
and enjoy any time has taken on added 
significance in the light of our newer 
knowledge of nutrition. It comes to you, 
not only from your own backyard in its 
season, but any time of the year, from 
anywhere in the world, in the different 
forms you like protected by its own 
jacket, or with its ‘“‘goodness” sealed 
the carton or can. 

Lunch and dinner are served by pro- 
gress in an equally spectacular and bene- 
ficial way. Only within the last few years, 
for instance, have canned soups contrib- 
uted their convenience to the cook and 
their deliciousness to our tables. A decade 
ago, there was no tomato juice in its 
present handy form, no strained foods to 
cater to babies’ tender stomachs, and 
nothing like so many delicacies which 
have since become staples. 

Within our memory the range of canned 
fruits and vegetables was both limited in 
variety and far below its present excel- 
lence. Now they’re on parade before us in 
a thousand and one different forms and 
flavors, packed with precise care and 
graded to suit whatever menu purpose we 
have in mind. We can buy fruits in heavy, 
light or medium syrup—even without 
sugar for a diabetic diet. We can select 
our vegetables from a versatility of style 

corn, on or off the cob, carrots, whole or 
diced, peas of different sizes, asparagus 
tips or cuttings, and so on. All 
Faney, Choice or Standard quality, desig- 
nated plainly on the label for the shopper 


to see, ae Continued on next page 
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EVERY DAY /” 


CHANCES ARE Dad isn't quite as outspoken as little 
Bill—yet, everyone gets tired of eating the same old breakfast day 
in and day out. Smart mothers don't scold or fret—they provide 
a variety of tasty, tempting cereals each morning. Extra work? 
Not a bit. See how mother now makes breakfast the day’s hap- 
piest meal—not only for little Bill but for Dad and Peggy, too. 
















KELLOGG'S RICE KRISPIES TEMPT even the choosiest 
young citizen. It’s fun to hear Krispies *‘pop-crackle-snap" 
when you pour on milk or cream. And they stay crisp to the 
last spoonful. Grownups too, love Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 
Whole families are switching to Krispies for crispness! 








NO WONDER KELLOGG'’S CORN FLAKES are 
Canada's favourite breakfast! A bowlful of these crisp, golden- 
brown flakes, with the secret Kellogg flavour, is just the thing 
to wake that drowsy morning appetite — get you started quick 
“in high” till noon. 









—help keep you going 











BREAKFAST 

VARIETY AT ane 

WAS GIVEN OUR WHOLE FAMILY 

= aw (LEASE wages 

“SUCCESSFUL BREAKFASTS DEPEND 
ON VARIETY!”’ 


“Why let breakfast be the neglected 
Helen Campbell, director of Chatelaine Institute 


and expert on meal problen s. ‘For brighter 
breakfasts, give your family frequent change 
variety every morning.’ 

S fami 1 ety of K i 
i distinct i Ma kK i 
Londo Canada 


KELLOGG’S ALL-WHEAT HELPS BUILD sturdy little 
bodies —the groundwork for success in future years. Kellogg's 
All-Wheat is richer in protein than most cereals—in iron and 
phosphorus, too. And children love these crispy, tasty flakes 
made from whole Canadian wheat. 









yllesy? 


MODERN DAYS DEMAND MODERN BREAKFASTS 
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i BREAKFAST 
Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 
Toasted Rolls Jam 
Coffee Tea 





2 (Sunday) 
Half Grapefruit 
Fish Cakes and Bacon 
Johnny Cake (from Saturday) 
Jelly 
ee Tea 





Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 





Stewed Prunes 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


Orange Halves 
Casual 


Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





Sliced Bananas 
Bread and Milk 
Toasted Muffins Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





(Good Friday) 
Pineapple Juice 
eres or Waffles 
yrup 
Coffee Tea 


Orange Halves 
Cereal 
Toast 


Coffee 


Jam 
Tea 


9 (Easter Sunday) 
Grape Juice with 
Lemon 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Brown Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 





10 
Orange Juice 


Cereal 
Muffins Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





ll 
Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Fish Cakes Parsley Sauce 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


Chilled Prune Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


13 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Cereal 
Bran Muffins 
Coffee 


Jam 
Tea 


Cereal with Dates 
Toasted Rolls 
Stewed Fruit 

Coffee Tea 


15 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Asparagus with Cheese 
Sauce on Toast 
Canned Berries 
Cake or Cookies 

Tea Cocoa 


Onion Soup 
Tomato and Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
Brown Rolls 


Stewed Rhubarb Cup Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 
Baked Beans 


Chili Sauce 
Sliced Oranges and 
Cocoanut 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Diced Veal and 
Mushrooms on Toast 
Lettuce Salad 
Apple Sauce 
Nut Bread (from Monday) 
Tea Cocoa 





Baked Corn Custard 
Bran Muffins 
Canned Cherries 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Cold Sliced Meat Loaf 
Pickles 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Pineapple and Grapefruit Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Cheese Wafers 
Devilled Eggs with Lettuce 
Ice Cream Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





Italian Spaghetti 
Brown Bread 
Baked Apples with Raisins 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Chicken and 
Peas in Croustades 
Tomato Jelly Squares 
Angel Cake Chocolate Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 





Hot Canned Pilchard 
Tomato Sauce 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Fruit Cup Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





Casserole of Potatoes 
with Diced Left-over Bacon 
Lettuce with Dressing 
Stewed Prunes 
Tea Cocoa 





Pepperpot Soup 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Rhubarb 
Fruit and Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 


Sliced Corned Beef 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Mustard Pickles 
Canned Peaches 
Tea Cocoa 


Spanish Omelet 
Brown Toast 
Fresh Coffee Cake Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Canned Corned Beef 
Relish Pickle 
French-fried Potatoes 
Fruit Jelly Custard Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Meals of the Month = 








Thirty Menus for April 


DINNER 


Grilled Fresh Ham 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Boiled New Cabbage 
Johnny Cake Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





Roast Dressed Veal 
Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 

Chilled Creamy Rice Mold 
Pineapple Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé 
Cold Roast Veal 
Mashed Potatoes Diced Beets 
Floating Island 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Spareribs 
Boiled Potatoes Peas 
Diced Fruits in Lemon 

Jelly 

Whipped Cream 

Coffee Tea 


Baked Meat Loaf 

Parsley Potatoes 

Creamed Onions 
Prune Whip 


Coffee Tea 
Steak and Kidney Pie 


Turnips Spinach 
Butterscotch Walnut 
Cornstarch Pudding 

Coffee Tea 


Grapefruit Cocktail 
Grilled Winnipeg Gold Eyes 
French-fried Potatoes 

Green Beans 
Deep Rhubarb Pie 
Coffee Tea 








T-Bone Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Banana Shortcake 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Back Bacon, 
Parsley Potatoes Broccoli 
Maple Bavarian Cream 
Nut’ Wafers 
Coffee Tea 








Vegetable Soup 
Cold Sliced Back Bacon 
Potato Salad Cole Slaw 
Chocolate Cottage Pudding 
Marshmallow Mint Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Liver and Onions 
Potato Chips Creamed Celery 
Date Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Corned Beef 
Boiled Potatoes Cabbage 
Lemon Snow Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Lamb Stew 


Mashed Potatoes Beets 
Tapioca Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Oven-fried Filets ef Sole 
Potato Souftlé Buttered Peas 
Apple Betty 
Coffee Tea 





Oven-cooked Sausages 
Creamed Potatoes Turnips 
Gingerbread Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





16 BREAKFAST 
Sunday 
Sliced Bananas 
and Oranges 


Wattles witt, Bacon 


Syrup 
Coffee ; Tea 
17 
Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Toasted Biscuits 
Honey 
Coffee Tea 
rer pas 
Stewed Apricots 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
19 a 
Orange Halves 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
20 
Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal _ 
Graham Muffins 
Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
i ere = 55. 
Rhubarb 
Cereal 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Tea 
ae 
Orange Juice 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Tea 
= Mae ee 
(Sunday) 
Half Grapefruit 
Grilled Smoked Fish 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
24° Bouya; 
Pineapple Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
=— ieteliiaenabaaiiie 
Cereal with Raisins 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast 
Cotlee Tea 
ene 
Rhubarb Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Conserve 
Cotfee Tea 
oo wee te ee 
Sliced Oranges 
Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Cotfee Tea 
a anna ee 
Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Scones Hioney 
Coffee Tea 
a a 
Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
30 
Sunday) 
Orange Juice 
gacon and Eggs 
Toast Rhubarb 


Coffee Tea 





| 
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LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Salmon and Celery Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Fresh Pineapple 
Sliced Gingerbread 
from Saturday 
Tea Cocoa 


Hot Roast Beef Sandwiches 
Sliced Spanish Onions 
Fruit Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Grilled Kidneys and Bacon 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Canned Berries 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Potato Soup with Parsley 
Cabbage, Carrot and Nut Salad 
Apricot Whip 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Fondu 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Nut Loaf 
Tea Cocoa 


Asparagus and Creamed Eggs 
on Toast 
Grape Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa 


Fresh Bologna 
Sauerkraut 
Stuffed Prune and 
Pineapple Salad 
Sweet Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Chipped Beef 
on Toast 
Dull Pickles 
Rhubarb Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken and Rice Croquettes 
Creole Sauce 
Canned Pears 

Cake (from Sunday) 
Tea Cocoa 


Scotch Broth 
Vegetable Salad 


Thin Pancakes Syrup 
lea Cocoa 
Baked Beans 
Lettuce with Dressing 
Muffins Jelly 
lea Cocoa 


Casserole of Macaroni 
with Left-over Pork (if any) 
Fresh Pineapple 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
Cole Slaw 
Stewed Prunes with Cinnamon 
Spanish Bun (from Thursday 
lea Cocoa 


Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Canned Peaches 
Drop Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Souftlé 
Green Salad Bow! 
Chocolate Eclairs 

Tea Cocoa 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 

















DINNER 
Prime Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Browned Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Lemon Meringue Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Oxtail Soup 
(Noodle Ring with Creamed 
Peas and Carrots, 
Shredded Cabbage 
Baked Tomatoes 
Steamed Fruit and Nut Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Shepherd's Pie 
Spinach Corn 
Coffee Spanish Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Dressed Pork Tenderloin 
Mashed Potatoes 
Green Beans 

Rhubarb Crisp 


Coffee Tea 


Chicken Soup 
Cold Sliced Tenderloin 
Savory Rice Cauliflower 
Banana Custard 
Coffer Tea 


Scalloped Cod 
Browned Potato Cakes 
Harvard Beets 
Cherry Rolypoly Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Hamburger and Onions 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Parsnips 

Johnny Cake Syrup 

Cotfee Tea 


Stewed Chicken and Dumplings 
Broccoli Braised Celery 
Maraschino Ice Cream 
Nut Wafers 
Coffee Tea 


treaded Veal Cutlets 
Parsley Potatoes 
Carrots 
Sliced Oranges with 
Cocoanut 
Cookies 


Coffee Tea 


Roast of Pork 
Baked Potatoes 
New Cabbage 
Saked Lemon Rice Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Soup 
Cold Roast Pork 
Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Chocolate Walnut Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Swiss Steak 
Boiled Potatoes Turnips 
Fresh Spanish Bun 
Meringue Topping 
Coffee Tea 
Clam Chowder 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Scalloped Lima Beans with 
Tomato 
Asparagus 
Rhubarb and Pineapple Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Beef 


Browned Potatoes Peas 
Baked Caramel! Custard 
Cottee Tea 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Gherkins 
Potato and Celery Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Baked Lemon Pudding 
Coffee lea 
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FREE TO BE- LOVELY 
a 


LA 


“© STRETCH! And the 


separate front per- 


Ww. 


mits you freedom. ea 


4 
\ 


BEND! And the bra- /) | 





B. 4 front slips inside the /f1.' 

1% girdle, without a //)> || 
ay wrinkle. > ||) \ 
e Pal 


z _ Twin-Flexees has the sleek, un- 
broken lines of your favorite — 







¥ your pet girdle and bra ... its 
A gene i 
' divided front lifts your bosom, 


without a hint of “down-drag,” 
to high proud lines of youth 

and beauty. Wear “Tomor- 
_ row's Corset" today ... be 
- : "fitted to the new Twin-Flexees 
Pa at your favorite store! 







 PLEXEES 


Sa ee 






THE WORLD'S 














LOVELIEST FOUNDATIONS 


Macaroon Cake 
'4 Cupful of butter 
14 Cupful of granulated su 
4 Egg yolks 
] Cupful of sifted flou 
1 Teaspoonful of baking 
powder 
2Ta lespoontul f milk 
1 | ge whites 
1g Cupful of granulated sugai 
14 Teaspoonful of true vanilla 
1 Cupful of grated, soft 


cocoanut 


Cream the butter until light, add the 
sugar gradually and continue creaming 
until the mixture is thoroughly blended 
and very light. Add the well-beaten 
egg yolks and beat well. Measure the 
sifted flour and sift again with the 
baking powder. Add alternately with 
the milk, mix well and turn into a 
square cake tin, lined with waxed 
paper. Beat the egg whites until stiff 
but not dry, fold in the sugar, vanilla 
and cocoanut. Spread this mixture on 
top of the batter in the pan and bake in 
a slow oven—300 to 325 deg. Fahr. 
for forty-five to sixty minutes. 


Broilers: New broilers do away 
with that old nuisance of smoke in the 
kitchen—and all over the house. This 
is accomplished by specially designed 
racks or, as in the illustration, a 
smooth, bright metal cover for the pan, 
sloping to the centre and allowing the 
fat to drain into the lower part away 
from the heat. They simplify the busi- 
ness of broiling and thus contribute 
fine flavor in a wide range of foods 
which Iend themselves to this method. 
Regulate the heat to the time required 
by the steak, chops, fish or whatever 
you’re cooking, according to its type 
shape and thickness. Or adjust the 
position of the pan for quick or slow 
broiling. 

Broiled Fish Steaks 

Select fish steaks about one inch 
thick. Sprinkle with salt and coat with 
melted butter or cooking oil. Preheat 
the broiler until very hot, rub the 
broiler rack with oil and place the 
steaks on the rack. Allow fifteen to 
twenty minutes for the cooking, de- 
pending on the thickness. Turn once 
to brown on both sides. Serve hot on 
a warm serving dish garnished with 
parsley and lemon sections, or accom- 
panied by Lemon Butter Balls made 
as follows: 

14 Cupful of butter 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon 
juice 
1 Tablespoonful of minced 


parsley 


Cream the butter thoroughly, add 
the lemon juice gradually and continue 
creaming until it is all worked in. Add 
the parsley and shape into balls or rolls. 
Chill 


rvi as 
wlore serving, # 


IN THE 
MAY CHATELAINE 


“Canada’s Meanest 
Racket” 


A challenging article of 
national importance 


by 
ISABEL TURNBULL DINGMAN 


| FAIR ENOUGH! 


| 
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—by C. A. Voight 





PEGGY, YOU IMPUDENT RASCAL, 
YOU KNOW | CAN'T GET 
ALONG WITHOUT EM! 


NOW, DAD! 1'M SICK OF 
SEEING YOU SUFFER FROM 
=) CONSTIPATION 
| 3 AND HAVING TO 
3) \TAKE EMERGENC) 
=<) MEASURES. WHY 
oe! DON'T YOU TRY 
Ar TOAVOID ALL THAT- 
4 BY KEEPING 
1. REGULAR! 


KELLOGG ALL-BRAN 
EH? SAY,ITS GOop: 


YES ? WELL, JUST EAT 
IT EVERY MORNING AND 
DRINK PLENTY 0% WATER 
AND YOov Lt BE JOINING 
THE REGULARS" IN 


Ahhh BO OAL ALPPADAA SAIS TIPPAS PID PO A hh ah hit t 


A LATER— Pf GOSH! TWo NEW HATS AND THREE NEW || 
Vif DRESSES~You SURE ARE A REGULAR DAD- 


PZ 


— THANKS 
Td You AND 
THAT IDEA OF 


HY Jet yourself suffer those dull, lifeless days due to con- 
stipation? Why bring on the need for emergency medi- 
cines, when there may be a far better way? That way is to 
KEEP regular by getting at the cause of the 
trouble. If it’s common constipation, due to 
lack of “bulk” in the diet, a crisp, ready-to-eat 
cereal—Kellogg’s All-Bran—goes straight to the 
cause by supplying the “bulk” you need. Eat it 
every day, drink plenty of water, and “Join the Regulars”! 
All-Bran is made by Kellogg’s in London, Canada. In two 
convenient size packages. Sold at all grocers. 





Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 








BS 
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TASTY TREATS 


COOKIES 
DOUGHNUTS 
CHEESE STARS 
GINGERBREAD 

DATE SQUARES 
CINNAMON BUNS 





These are just a few of the 
delicious treats you will find in 
our free cook book offered below. 
They’re all easy to make, too, 
when you use Cow Brand Bak- 
ing Soda—every recipe tested 
in our laboratory kitchen. 









First AID FOR BURNS 


A cooling paste of Cow Brand 
Baking Soda and water will 
soothe the soreness and ease the 
pain. If the burn is severe, this 
application is a safe “‘first aid’ 
while waiting for the physician. 















ODA 


DA 
PURE BICARBONATE oF sO 





FREE BOOKLETS describing the 
Cooking and Medicinal uses of Cow Brand 
Baking Soda will be mailed free on request. 
Fill in and mail this coupon—today! 


CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED, 
Dept. U-41, 
271> Reading Street, Montreal. 


Name...... 


Address 


101) 





(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


What’s New in Ranges 


Continued from page 63 





This design has a lift top which, when 
the stove is not in use provides addi- 
tional work surface in the kitchen. It 
fits down neatly over the burners—let 
them cool first—and act as a protec- 
tion for the wall when food is cook- 
ing. The "waterfall" edge is modern 
and smart. 


Cooking Surfaces. Improved de- 
sign and construction of elements allow 
quick heating, good distribution of heat 
and easy temperature control. They 
are set, mostly, in conventional ar- 
rangement with counter space at the 
side. Some smart models, however, 
place them in a row along the back, 
leaving a clear, convenient area in 
front. Units are in different styles on 
different ranges; the majority have a 
covering to protect the coil but not 
delay the heating-up process. Heat 
retention depends on the material used 
and is taken advantage of by the 
economical cook who turns to “off” 
before the dish is quite done and finishes 
it by the stored-up heat. 

Five cooking speeds are featured on 
some of the standard makes, and a new 
and admirable development in certain 
of this year’s electric ranges is a cook- 
ing top all in one piece. This eliminates 
crevices and provides that ease of 
cleaning so appreciated by busy house- 
keepers. 


Savory Pot Roast 


(for cooker or top element) 


114to2 Pounds of chuck beef 
Hot dripping or cooking oil 
1 Can of tomatoes (No. 2) 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
A few slices of onion 
A small piece of bay leaf 


Have the chuck beef rolled and tied. 
Sear in hot dripping or cooking oil and 
place in the well cooker of an electric 
stove or on the top element. Add the 
tomatoes, salt, pepper, onion and bay 
leaf, cover tightly and simmer until 
the meat is tender (about three hours). 
Remove the meat to a serving dish and 
thicken the gravy, if desired, with one 
tablespoonful of flour mixed to a 
smooth paste with a little cold water. 
Six servings. 


LS 


Stewed Chicken Paprika 
(for well-cooker or top element) 


1 Three-and-a-half to 
four-pound fowl 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
14 Cupful of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of paprika 
14 Cupful of fat 
114 Cupfuls of hot water 


Dress and clean the chicken and cut 
in pieces for serving. Sprinkle with the 
salt and a little pepper, and coat with 
the flour which has been mixed with 
the paprika. Brown in the hot fat in 
a heavy kettle over strong heat, add 
the hot water, cover tightly and sim- 
mer slowly for about two and a half 
hours, or until the chicken is tender. 
Six servings. 


Meal-in-a-Minute 
(for top element) 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Tablespoonful of grated 
onion 
1 Small green pepper, 
chopped 
1 Can of tomatoes (No. 214) 
1 Cupful of grated cheese 
2 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
Hot-buttered toast 


Melt the butter, add the onion and 
green pepper and cook until tender. 
Add the tomatoes and when hot, stir in 
the grated cheese. Add the beaten 
eggs and the seasonings, and cook until 
the mixture is of a creamy consistency, 
stirring and scraping from the bottom 
constantly. Serve at once on hot. but- 
tered toast. Six servings. 


Ovens: Interiors are smooth with 
rounded corners and removable parts 
for easy cleaning. Elements are de- 
signed for even distribution of heat, 
which is well retained by good insula- 
tion and tightly fitting doors. You'll 
find flat, sturdy, adjustable racks with 
a slide lock to make them non-tipping 
as you pull them out under their appe- 
tizing load. 

New models in the standard makes 
provide ovens roomy enough to accom- 
modate anything up to a monster fowl 
or a whole meal! 
ing. Economy depends on using this 
space—and your 
best advantage. 


without overcrowd- 
oven heat to the 
Plan your cooking so 
that several things can be baked at 
once—not just one measly little dish. 
In preparing an oven meal, choose 
foods which require approximately the 
Give the lead to 
those that need it or put all in together 


same temperature. 

as the case demands. Stagger th« 
pans to allow free circulation of the 
heated air. Use the temperature and 
time controls to measure the heat with 
as much accuracy as your ingredients. 
And make full use of the stored-up heat 
to save yourself money. 


An Oven Meal 
Temperature—375 deg. Fahr. 
Baked Pork Chops 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 


Rhubarb Betty—(45 minutes) 


(45 minutes) 
(45 minutes) 
(20 minutes) 
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Full v 
directions 

in every 

package 


Made in 6 minutes with FANCY FREE 


Have you tried making pies, tarts 
or desserts with FANCY FREE 





Butterscotch, Chocolate, Caramel ie 
lanilla? The c ° 
or Vanilla? The concentrated fla- 5.5 
vours are sealed in the Flavour tee 
Bud—like the milk is sealed in a mee 
cocoanut—so the flavour cannot ors 
escape or become weak. A new Pars 


brochure of thrilling ideas for 
entertaining is enclosed in each 
package. And they're amazingly 
easy to make. Get a few packages 
of FANCY FREE and “make meals 
merrier’? with the tantalizing 


FANCY FREE desserts. 






A CREAMY PUDDING 
with “SEALED IN” Flavour 
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te A_ GIFT PACKAGE 
of Shirriff’s Desserts, 
Marmalades, Jams 


: 3 and Jellies for each 
Lushus Lyric or idea fora Lushus Lyric pub. 
lished. Mail to Shirriff’s Limited, Toronto 








/AJoy to Make | 
| 






—— 













“Bon - | ef 
thoroug! a, 
e's 10 






This Lushus Lyric by F. F. Jones, Toronto 










She gets plenty of dates 
But she isn’t a flirt 
Just invites the boys home 
For a Lushus dessert 







Lushus twice-as-rich fruity flavour 
comes sealed in the Flavour Bud, 
like milk in a cocoanut. Try Lushus 
today. It’s doubly enjoyable. 


n 








f size—can be pplied in cream, 


for cleaning : 


5 £ 










GIVES LIVELIER 


-) FLAVOUR TO 


SHIRRIFF'S 


EES, 


A JELLY DESSERT 


FLAVOUR BUD I 


re) 
~] 





















Here are three good reasons why many women wouldn't 
think of using any cleanser but Bon Ami... 












Taare 
BRAN 


MUFFINS 


QUAKER 
V OPA TN 


FIRST a 


Y- ‘hasn't scratched yet!’ 





a9 Sa Tae ER 
for Baking 


Bon Ami 


Saves time... lightens work... protects porcelain 


RECIPES IN EVERY PACKAGE 
FOR DELICIOUS, APPETIZING 
BRAN DISHES 


MADE IN CANADA 











eae, 








Poe parse rte gc ATS m 
Aha akg ea eS na cas beets 
ee SR MG MSR AS TN TS Snsaeeee 


How the Secret of 
AUNT JEMIMAS 
PTT w ieee lice 
| PANCAKES 
eye dae ai 


~ Queen of Hearts 


» PANCAKES! MY FLAVORY, 
> FRAGRANT PANCAKES. 
THAT'S WHAT YOU IS 
HUNGRY FOR NOW, 


R/GH7, AUNT JEMIMA! 
YOU BET WE'RE 
M PANCAKE ~ HUNGRY. 


7 LETS GET 
MOTHER! 
QUICK! 









m AND IT'S EASY AS 
a) /-2 TO WHISK UP 
me MY PANCAKES. 


Ft | | eel 










MAKE SOME 
AUNT JEMIMA'S 
FOR YOU RIGHT 






Ls 


(1) As easy as 1-2. Just add a cup of FS 
milk or water toa cup of Aunt Jemima’s 
magic Ready-Mix. (2) A flip on the 
griddle. Then bring ’em on all golden 
brown and scrumptious. 







OH BOY! , 
A auNT VEMIMA’S! } 
Be MOTHER, YOU'RE 
£ AN ANGEL. 


YOU'RE THE 
BEST MOM 
IN THE WORLD. 


light Aunt Jemimas. They’re so nourishing, 
so easy to digest, so quick to fix. And today 
is Aunt Jemima Pancake Day. 


Aunt Jemima says: “Enjoy both 

my tasty Pancakes and my tangy Buck- 

wheats, as millions do. Ask your groce 
leer Merle etd 
Te Mi ae) 










Learn how to get valuable merchandise at bargain prices, with coupons packed in Aunt Jemima 
F 2p F FE Ready-Mix. Write today for free copy of New Quaker Premium Catalogue No. 11 (cancels 


all previous catalogues). The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. P., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Make These for Your Home 


by Marie le Cerf 


C653 A 
S 
| 
e 12 x 
f J at 45 | 
king, 15 ce 
C552—( 
w a 
k y ona tea we 
artistic écru crépe 
table centre. The work is in shad 
of old gold and green, but othe 


ln e 
ors may be 
sired. Pr ce 60 cent ; 


working, 15 cents. 
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YOUR HOME 


Editor: EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.I.C. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR HOUSE 
PLANNING, DECORATING 
AND FURNISHING 





These sketches show the same room furnished and decorated for four stages in a 


7 HEN planning a nursery, have in mind future 


deve lopme nt tor its occupant h gn school and 


college days. Pieces of furniture which you 


may buy trom time to time can form the nucleus for 
the chrvsalis stages which the room w II take dur ng 
raduation, 


Thomas Hood, “I re- 


the vears leading up to g 


The sentiment expressed by 


\ Was DOrn, is 


member, | remember the house where | 
applicable to the rooms of our cl ildhood davs. 
Cheretore, it surely worth while n these he« c 


1 ' 
days to plan the nursery large enough for years ahead 


’ 
so tha natural sentimental instinct may be satisited 
i d enco i ed. 
{ t ae 
The dec S and tur ure I ery or Daby 
I | : 
days ol al ri vi le anc expel re 
| | | ' ' 
Wall APere nad desi Oo Iver ( i blue 
round, A white ertb witl jue slats at the cs ind 
' ' ' 1 ; ae 
ends finished with cut-outs of wallpaper design. White 


organdie curtains with light blue tie-back bows, and 


lampshades to match. A white wash rug, a small nur- 


sery chair with loose seat, a built-in window seat anda 


little supper table with chairs, completes a gay room for 
a baby girl. 


Her grace, now at the age of six to eight years, Is 


to feel her 


beginning ity. ussiness must be the 


kevnote and a dressing table made part of the ensemble. 


The walls changed with a ye Ic Ww crisscross tre I] 5 wall- 


paper on a mauve-peach ground, ‘The curtains, eyelet 


and blue ribbon ull-throus hs. The 


la mirror. White 


: ; 
white embroidery 


dressing table skirt ol 


“rom Crib 
to College 


by EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.LC. 





candlewick spread and light blue lamps. The same chairs 


and little supper table can still do duty. The window 


seat remains, but the cupboards now have doors. 
The high school pe riod of this room becomes more 


sophisticated. A studio cour h IS de mande dw ith a grey- 
t 


Three of the walls pa vered in a light 


open fern design tn green and white, while the end wall 


green covering. 


is a solid green. A mirror over the studio couch creates 


+ 


space and illusion. 


: 
Drapes of verdant green repp, valances light grey 
itl bindings. Venetian blinds. The window 


pique with green 
7 : : : : s 
seat painted lreht grey, and the cupboard h iS graduated 


d ' 1 
into a desk for school work. A coffee table can be con- 


q ede d he I lady ship. 


r . | 
days Tw n beds are 


THE CLIMAN is for colleg 


] I i ' 
necessary for visiting friends. The walls become sophis- 


| +] | 


ticated with a mural over the beds, and shelves tor 


daughter's life. 


books and notes. Walls painted old ivory and ceiling 
in white polka dots on a yellow ground. Three horizon- 
tal chromium strips are fixed on the wall below ceiling 
cornice. Light beige bedspreads with yellow rope cord 
trimming, curtains of green repp, and rugs in beig¢ 
broadloom. Ivory-colored Venetian blinds with green 
tapes adorn the windows. 

\ dressing table replaces the window seat of nursery 
days. The desk becomes a full-sized secretaire and the 
neidental tables on duty as of yore. 

In summing up, this is what the changes amount to. 
Bed, dressing table, added to the 
nursery layout. Walls and fabrics revamped. Higl 

| Studio couch, coffee table, desk and chair 


school age. 
. ' 
‘kshelves over beds are 


Six to eight vears. 


for school work, mirror, and boc 
added. Walls and hangings made more sophisticated. 
Extra bed, changes in built-in fixtures, 
h of walls and 


The rug situation calls for a lavful patterned lino- 


}} 
( Ole LE dai Ss 


; ; 
drapes, fabrics : woodwork. 





leum during nursery days, with washable white scatter 
rugs; the era of fus ‘ x to cight years—mauve 
| vleum, Durin; high school years a grey felt rug is 
i Ile | ( ollege aa I t¢ i ( oadloom ruy of 
| rht col I which « il ¢ lve late ‘ f required. 

Ol course, in the case ! | vrow up to be 
youns men, differe t col I ri ( ind, i! ome degree, 
different furnishir i the basic idea, of 
one well-proportioned roon ch alters its essential 
charactcristics years, remains the 
same regardle ( pant. gB 
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A partnership with the 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


is a Deed of Security for 
YOU and YOURS 


THE AGENCY SERVICE OF THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA J 
IS AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE DOMINION. |* 


AD OFFICE 















TO KEEP 
_| FOOD FLAVORS 








To keep flavors oad At where 
they belong:- before putting 
foods in the refrigerator, wrap 
WAXED Hi in Para-Sani Heavy Waxed 
Sag 4/ Paper. Made by Appleford 


ws ceakgal 
Paper Products Limited. 


PARA =SANI 
HeavyWAXED PAPER- 


i - 









The Other Brother 
Continued from page 60 


“And what a job!” said Anthony. 

“But Everett!” said his mother. 
“You were eligible for that good a job 
two years ago! To throw away all of 
And for what?” 


“For the 


your graduate work! 

Everett looked at her. 
money,” he said. 

‘The money? But, dear boy, no one 
begrudges you what you need for an 
education, to get a decent start in the 
world! I, Ieast of all. I’m the one 
that wants you to amount to some- 
thing. But a high school teacher—in a 
little town 

With a shove of 


was away from the table, out of the 


his c hair Everett 


room, and with the door of his father’s 
oflice opened and closed behind him. 

“*Dad!” he said. 

His father was standing by his desk. 
He turned and put his hand on his 
son’s arm, drawing him to him. “I 
think it’s an excellent decision. There 
is nothing lost, and there may be a 
great gain. In fact, I think it will very 
possibly be the best thing you ever 
did.”” He patted his son’s arm. “*Now, 
don’t Iet the family’s opinion upset 
you. A man’s work is usually lived 
alone. Alone.”” He sat down in his 
chair. “What do you teach, do you 
know? What books?” 

“Macbeth. Idylls of the King. 
Lady of the Lake He stopped. 

He choked up. Around him he felt 
the bookcases lined with books, the 
desk covered with papers, the jumble 
and litter that a man absorbedly at 
work makes and doesn’t see. With a 
look at his father as if he had been 
suddenly hit, he turned and hurried 
from the room. 

He would not have believed any- 
thing could stop him. But the voice 
of Anthony did, the voice of Anthony 
saying, “Alison?” 
in the back hall. 
tracks. 

“Alison? You back? Soam I. Have 
a good vacation? Did I—say! By the 


into the telephone 


He stopped in his 


way, let me give you the latest. 
Brother Eve has got him a job teaching 
in the local high school. Honest! No, 
I’m not kidding. English—can you 
beat that? You know—‘and durst 
thou then to beard the lion in his den, 
the Douglas in his hall?’ That stuff. 
By the way, what about a little party 
for tonight? Not too many; you and 
me, and Sam and Nellie, maybe? Go 
to the Golden Calf and 

But Everett didn’t wait. He was up 
catlike tread 
He nearly bumped into his mother at 
the top ol the stairs. It w 

but she was nearly tn tears. 

“Why, mother!” 


**How could you, Everett, without 


the stairs with hurrying, 


as astonishing 


even consulting us! Haven’t we some 
y our father’s lace. Did you 
t got up and left? He 


looked almost sick! Oh, Everett, it 


rights? 


notice how he jus 


was so thoughtless of you! So inconsid- 
crate! Sometimes, I know, you haven't 


meant to be. But this time it see ms so 


deliberately intentional—”’ 

Everett turned and ran down the 
His car keys lay on the hall 
Anthony had 
them. He grabbed up his coat and hat. 


He would get 


he would get it today. 


stairs. 


ble where thrown 


a room downtown, and 


gs To he Continued 
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Thee. aoe. when I 
‘ to the oven — 

They /aughed when I 
said I could bake-— 
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I opened the door — 
and theyte shovin’ 


For a slice of my 
Swans Down Coke / 


THAT'S the verdict of any jury 
of home bakers or cake eaters 
on cakes made the Swans Down 
way. It doesn’t matter whether 
you're a hopeless novice or an 
expert grandmother with two 
generations of praise behind 
your baking—not if you use 
Swans Down Cake Flour! If you 
just make sure to follow the 
directions, Swans Down Cake 
Flour guarantees success in your 
baking. 

Swans Down is a special type 
of flour made expressly for fine 
baking and perfect cake texture. 
It is specially milled from select- 
ed Canadian soft winter wheat, 
ground and re-ground, sifted 
and re-sifted through silk until 
it’s 27 ~~ as fine as ordinary 
flour! ou want all of your 
cakes in ay future to have that 
smooth “velvety crumb” which 
marks the finished products of 
an expert cake-maker, be sure 
that you ask your grocer for 
Swans Down Cake Flour. It’s 
economical, too, because it 
saves on other ingredients, and 
assures you of success: jaasss 
ful cakes. (Genin 


S-49 


NOW SELLING AT 
THE LOWEST PRICE 
IN SWANS DOWN 
HISTORY! 
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Good housekeeper? 
$.0.S. shines pots 
and pans like new, 
Really, like magic. 


Quickly. Easily. It 
removes stains and 
scorches. Just dip, 
rub and then rinse, 


The big, new oval 
pad cleans, scours 
and polishes — all 
in one operation. 


You need S.0.S. in 
your kitchen. So 
mail coupon for a 
free trial package. 









Look for the 


YELLOW and 
red package 


eee 
Mail this coupon, or a post 
ecard to S.O.S. Manufactur- 
ing Company of Canada, 
Limited 365 Sorauren 
Ave., Toronto, for a free trial package of 5.0.5. 
You'll like it! Made in Canada. Fully protected 
by patents. 


Name 


Address 





Dishwashing 
Made Easy 


HUSBANDS no longer are asked by 
their wives to help with the dishwash- 
ing ritual, because the technique of 
washing the motor car has_ been 
adopted to do the job. 

I guess the thought involved in this 
technique was born when some wife 
went on a summer vacation. Her hus- 
band was used to washing his own car, 
and decided that if a hose length can 
wash motor cars it can also wash dinner 
plates. 

No sooner said than done. He pur- 
chased a fifty-cent shower spray and a 
short length of hose, and fixed it up on 
the kitchen sink faucet, allowing it to 
hang over the crocks. 

The plates only required a wipe over 
with a small mop once the boiling hot 
water had done its work. As one plate 
was lifted to be mopped, the shower 
played on the next. 

With the installation of a plate- 
drying rack, the chore of drying was 
eliminated, 

All that was necessary was to place 
the dishes on the rack, and the heat of 
the room dried them in a few minutes. 
Che cutlery, being stainless, also dried 
in the same way. But remember, the 
water must be of boiling temperature. 

Of course, there ts nothing new in 
dishdrying racks, but for some reason 
or other the average wife likes to stick 
to the old way of her grandmother 
washing and drying plates separately. 
Imagine the chaos in a hospital, club 
or restaurant If such a system were in 


It is unthinkable; so why not 
? 


vogue. 
adopt their methods in the home 

Putting 
when dry was unnecessary, It was left 
n the rack until wanted again, looking 


away of plates and cutlery 


verfectly neat. 
lo simplify further the technique of 
utting away,” a number of hooks 
re put in the shelf over the sink. 
the cups on the hooks as 
they were washed, they 
yped in the sink and dried tn place. 
When a woman realizes that for fifty 
cents, fifteen minutes of distasteful 
labor is saved every time she goes to 
the sink, | do not think that she will 


want to emulate her grandmother’s 


technique a day longer than ts abso- 


lutely necessary. 


Why not shorten the evening’s ritua 
it the kitchen sink and have more time 


for relaxation? # 





Searching for 


* 
é 





(fens? 


—or tips on remodelling? 


ee 
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~ Read how thousands 


of BEAUTIFUL, MODERN INEXPENSIVE HOMES 
have grown out of this 10c Book 


HERE AT LAST is a complete, authorita- 
tive guide to better building . . . the 
Johns-Manville ‘“‘Home Idea Book”. 
Since the first copy came off the press 
more than 300,000 home owners have 
found the information, facts and ideas 
it contains, helpful—authentic 
saving—the ideal starting place for build- 
ing or remodelling. 


money- 


Why You Need The “Home Idea Book”. 
Fully illustrated, with many pictures in 
color, this big 60-page book outlines 
the various architectural styles—shows 
you which floor plans give larger rooms, 
yet cost less to build — gives complete 
information on modern kitchens, bath- 
rooms, basement playrooms, attic rooms 

contains articles on interior decoration 
and color schemes—tells all about home 
insulation and modern materials which 
bring new comfort, protection against 
fire and weather, and freedom from 
costly upkeep. 


Complete Financing Facts. The ‘‘Home 
Idea Book” also explains fully today’s 
attractive, Dominion Government-spon- 
sored financing plans for building and 


Gives Complete Facts on Architectural 


remodelling. It provides all details of 
down payments, monthly payments, etc. 


Send the coupon today for your copy, 
enclosing 10c to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. Get all these latest facts 
and ideas which will help you build the 
house of your dreams—and save money. 


J-M Cedargrain 
Asbestos Roofing 
Shingles... beautt- 
ful, weathered-wood 
appearance. ..can't 
burn, rot or wear out, 
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J-1 Rock Wool 
Home Insulation 
prevents drafty 
rooms—sarves up to 
30% on fuel bills— 
lowers summer heat 


45 MUCHY as ID 






]-M Cedargrain As- 
bestos Siding 
Shingles with wood 
texture finish, are 
fire-proof— require 
no painting to pre- 
serve them 


Styles, Floor Plans, 


Interiors, Color and Decoration, Home Insulation, Moderniza- 
tion, and Low-Cost Government-Sponsored Financing Plans 


Dept 


CH-91, 


Canadian Johns-Manville, 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or coin 


for my copy of “The Home Idea Book 


am planning to (] build, (J: 


mod 


especially interested in [ me 


tion [ 
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Insulating Board for extra rooms. 


Asbestos Shingle Roof. [ Asbestos 


= 


Siding Shingles. 


Name 


Address 
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This newest bedroom suite 
in Imperial Loyalist is sheer 
inspiration. Companion to 
the bed is a powder table 
and a bench which, for all 
their practical modernity, 
faithfully express the spirit 


of the fine furniture of 

Colonial days. Ask to see 

Kea aR S i the Governor Haldimand 
suite. At the better stores. 


Made in Stratford, Canada, 


by Imperial Rattan Co. Limited 


Heres how to save money 
Paid busty water trontie! 


A storage tank of Everdur 
» metal, Anaconda’s non- 

rust, high-strength, copper- 
silicon alloy, will supply rust-free 
hot water for many years to come. 
Its higher first cost will be more 
than saved, because it will last far 
longer than an ordinary, rustable 
tank. Ask your plumber. 
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Covree and Brass 


TANK METAL 





Name 





“Copper, Brass and Bronze Through- Addr 

































ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, 


Dept. 11W, New Toronto, Ontario 
Send for Please send me your FREE booklet: ‘Copper, 
this FREE Brass and Bronze Throughout Your Home.” 
Booklet 


out Your Home,”’ is a small readable 

booklet that tells about non-rust 

metals for the home. Get your copy ; 

by sending the coupon. City Prot 





Versatile 


Wallboard 


IF 1 HAD as many dollars as the num- 
ber of letters | 
readers, asking advice upon what to do 
with cracked and broken plastered 
ceilings and walls, or to divide 
oversized rooms, | 


have received from out 


how 
could live in 


affluence on one of the Bahama 
| Islands. 
Ihe open sesame for such problems 


is insulating board. 
There is hardly a 
living who has not at 
other been up against the 
cracked ceilings in the home. 


be that the house is old and has gone 


man or woman 
some time or 
: problem of 


It may 


through many vicissitudes—jarring 
caused by the moving of heavy 


pieces of furniture, an impromptu 
Lambeth Walk in the room above, or 
shrinkage of the wood in the 
construction. 

In new work the cracks 
caused by faulty key for the 


floor 





may be 
plaste F 
wrong material being used, or lack of 
knowledge in applying the new quick- 
setting plaster now being used in home 
building. But, really, 


esting to know why these defects have 


it is not so inter- 





dev eloped, as to know how to correct 
they 


has been the 





them once 
There 
who have 


appear, 
experience ol 





those had ceilings and old 


walls stripped of defective plaster, and 





replaced with new. The home has 
dust and dirt have 


ground into polished hardwood 


been disorganized, 





been 


floors, and tn general the operation has 





been an unmitigated nuisance from 








!n the room at right the bleached mahogany 
furniture goes very well with a deeper 
toned wallboard. Below is a roomy base- 
ment playroom and workroom, done in 
insulating board, which is becoming in- 
creasing popular for this purpose, 
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These two rooms show the very attractive 
effect gained by used wallboard for walls 
and ceiling. 


ginning to end. Whereas, by the use 

a F iadaaeiee board such turmoil, trials 

and tribulations could be avoided. 
The flexibility of this 


limitless opportunity for the expres- 


board means 


any period or architectural 
theme. Period 
formal, informal, 
whatever the requirement for any dis- 


sion of 


sharply modern, 


quaint or austere 


tinctive home interior, ceilings and 


walls of insulating board are indicated 


in a measure ui nthoug ght ot a decade 
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The Most 
Useful Book 


on CANARIES 
wer written 






























Here is the latest and most 
authoritative book on the care 
and treatment of canaries. 
Compiled by Aviary and 
Laboratory experts. 72 pages 
—12 of them beautifully de- 
signed in 4 colours. Profusely 
illustrated. “Wiro” binding. 
Varnished Ideally 
arranged for quick reference. 
4 book you ll be proud to 
own — helpful to every 
canary owner. 


cover. 


Gives Advice About... 
Mating and Bathing the Canary 

Breeding Breeding Cages 7 
Care and Treatment Buying a Canary 
Exercise and Play 
Moulting Season 
Maintaining Health 
Cutting the Claws 
Uses of Gravel 
Canary “Dont's” 


Placing Cages 
Feeding the Canary 
Colour Feeding 
Encouraging Song 
Benefis of Yeast 
Feeding Dainties 
History of Canary 
Tropicals..Goldfish 


Love Birds and 
Parrakeets 


How to get it. 


You simply cut box top from 


“g Brock’s Bird Seed or 
DO IT Brock’s Bird Gravel, 
NOW- send with your name 
FOLKS 


and address or mail 
with coupon below. 


For Health and Song 
\ use Brock’s Bird Seed 
and Treat contain- 
/ / ing Yeast. Brock’s 
Bird Gravel aids 
digestion. 


Nicholson & Brock Limited, 


123 George St., Toronto 


Enclosed is box top from Brock’s Bird Seed or Brock’s 


Send me Canary Book (postpaid 


Bird Gravel 


Name 


tddress 


City Province 


eA eC ENRON TN SARE ARI A A OE LEON TOS DOTNET 
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Versatile Wallboard | 


Continued from page 74 


Wish oh: =. : 
With this material, ills ma ‘ 
linished vl ch el ust “fit 
( ly ]° 1 
1\ e ol the surroundings but 
also the econom st ! t} » | 
nomic status of the home. 
T 
So, for a remodelling, repair, or new 
job, this material may be tailored and 


; 
personalized to fit the individuality of 

If you desire to modernize a living 
room with defective ceiling and walls, 
nothing could be more simple than to 
apply insulating board over the exist- 


ing defective surfaces. 


Che ceiling could be patterned or 
plain, depending upon how far you 
want to go. The walls vertically 


panelled, 


material with flush moldings at 


the plain 
the 


using sheets ol 
and three chromium molding 
the 


the 


. > + 
jomts, 


fixed horizontally around 
room. One 
ceiling mold, planted on at wall head, 
one level with the top of door trim, 


and the third placed between the two. 


Strips 


immediately under 


The effect is charming, especially if the 
texture of the wallboard is retained by 
using a paint in one of the many pastel 
shades. 

From an architect’s point of view, 
one of the greatest improvements in 
the development of this board has been 
the butt, V, and molded joints. 

Such joints actually contribute to the 
breaking up 
plain surfaces into panels. If one 
molds for the 


decorative scheme by 


requires to use cover 
joints at corner intersections, or even 
at the ceiling and floor intersections, 
such moldings are made to meet the 
most discriminating taste in design. 

There are still some further uses to 
which insulating board can be put. 

It does not require a great stretch of 
imagination to appreciate how useful it 


is for the skeletonizing of built-in frx- 


tures. Suppose you want to build a 
range of clothes closets at one end of an 
oversize bedroom. All the framing, 
except the doors, could be finished 


with it and made to match the walls 


of the room. 

In the case of a new breakfast nook, 
a division wall, whether it be between 
the kitchen or the dining room, could 
be finished in the way. 

Many of our readers have asked how 


samc 


they could minimize the embarrassing 
from a toilet 


the 


noise which emanates 


adjacent to a bedroom, or even 
living room. Silent flush toilets provide 
way to overcome this condi- 


done, 


the best 
tion. But, if this 
another wav, although not one hun- 


the 


cannot be 


¥ 

dred per cent efficient, 1s to line 

wall of the toilet with insulating board. 
t 


If the plastering of the bedroom wall 
is defective, cover it with this material 
which would most certainly reduce the 
noise ut, of course, not eliminate it 
entirely. The process of manufacture 

! e nature of the constituents also 
I acer it ol nsulating value. 

After ll, the prool of the pudding Is 


he eating, and modern housing pro- 
jects of both low and moderate costs 
are using it extensively for wall finish 


and other uses such as I have referred 


to above. a 
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IT'S GREAT! IT'S WONDERFUL! THE 


NEW 1940 RINSO aives 


AMAZINGLY RICH, LONG- 
LASTING SUDS 


etre WASHER 
Ae nisHPAN 















| GET DAZZLING 


B/ —~ eB WHITE WASHES 
ZY OX THANKs TO THE | 
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AND HOW THESE 
SCRUMPTIOUS 
RINSO SUDS SOAK‘ 
OUT DIRT! NO 
HARD SCRUBBING, 
NO BOILING 


with NEW 
1940 








Here a year ahead of time 
...contains amazing new 

“SUDS-BOOSTER”... 
at no extra cost 










NEW 1940 RINSO 
COMES IN 3 SIZES 


REGULAR ..LARGE..GIANT 


Y 


Be smart_Be thrifty...Get the 





GIANT SIZE! 


Thrifty women everywhere are dis- 
covering the sensational NEW 1940 
RINSO. Discovering how it gives more 
and richer suds that last a long, long 
time ... even in hardest water. Dis- 
covering how dazzling white and bright 
it gets clothes... from tub or washer 
without scrubbing or boiling. 

Get the thrifty giant package of New 
Rinso today. See for yourself if it isn’t 
the grandest soap you’ve ever used for 
the weekly wash, dishes and all cleaning. 
See how quickly New Rinso’s active 
suds go to work, notice how easy Rinso 
is on your hands. Try it now s+. you'll 
be amazed at the difference. Order NEW 
1940 RINSO... today! 


@ Yes! The amazing NEW 1940 RINSO 
is now yours—a full year earlier than 
we thought we could give it to you. 


It contains a wonderful new “‘suds- 
booster”... an ingredient that a few 
years ago was so expensive we couldn’t 
add it to Rinso without increasing 
Rinso’s price. At that time we pre- 
dicted we'd be able to give you the 
NEW RINSO in 1940. But ladies! 
You're in luck! Today, this marvellous 
ingredient has beenso reduced in price 
that we have been able to add it to the 
NEW RINSO... at no extra cost to you! 
If you haven’t tried Rinso lately, you 
owe it to yourself to try it now. 





SEE HOW BRIGHT WASHABLE COLOURS COME, 


Too. ANO THE NEW RINSQ oes 


MUCH FARTHER IN HARD WATER 


3 \'M THE NEW 1940 RINSO. 


| CONTAIN A SPECIAL NEW 
" SUDS - BOOSTING” INGREDIENT 
THAT MAKES ME GIVE 
RIGHIER SUDS IN water 


HARD AS NAILS 
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TUNE IN ON “BIG SISTER” 
Every Morning (Monday through Friday ). 
ind station 


TUNE IN “BIG TOWN” /featurme 
EDW. G. ROBINSON, Every Tuesday Evening. | 
Both programs over C.B.C, Network. See local 1 


ertor time 
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The House Clinic “¥’ 


7 Conducted by EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.1.C & 


The Heating System 

Our big problem is the heating system 
in our new house. Shall it be a hot air 
or hot water system—heated ov wood and 


coal, or by oil? What is the difference in 
? 


the cost of installing these systems: 
Would it cost much more to heat by oil? 
Is oil absolutely safe? One reads and 
hears of explosions, etc. 
Is air-conditioning very expensive: 
I would recommend hot water fo1 


id the fuel, i 


your heating system, a 
you wish to save labor, should be coal 
with iron fireman, or oil. The numbe: 
of explosions incidental to the latter 
are very few indeed compared to the 
number of installments which hav 
been made, and the equipment has 
been so perfected that the danger is 
practically nil. 

Air-conditioning is very desirable, 
and like most good things, the initial 
cost seems to be heavy, but the value 
of improved health conditions in the 
home amply rewards for having it 
installed. The local builder or architect 
could advise you as to the cost. 


* 


Venetian Blinds 


Could you give me some information 
re Venetian blinds? Are thev going out? 
What is new in window draping? I have 
living room facing northwest and must 
redecorate soon. Large, with two large 
windows at front. White ash woodwork. 
What color would you suggest? Drapes 


are mulberry velours. 


Venetian blinds are not going out of 
vogue but coming in more than ever. 

The current vogue for windows is to 
have drapes only and generally carried 
to the floor. If there are two or three 
windows together, one pair of drapes 1s 
used for the whole. Materials are repp, 
monk’s cloth, velours, and printed 
linens of all colors and in the latter 
case of designs, also. T he I ren h dor r 
could be treated in the same way as the 
windows, and also the dining room bay 
window. 

A dusty rose-pink striped paper in 
your northwest living room would be 
harmonious and lend itself to existins 
woodwork and mulberry’ velours 


* 


drapes. 


Remodeiling 

I am considering remodelling a hricl 
house and wonder if you would mind 
helping me with some suggestions. I 
u ish to have a bathroom jrom a bedroom 
directly over the kitche n. Ibe walls at 
present are just plastered and papered. 
Please tell me what to do. Would oil 
paper be nice for same, Or just paint in 
two colors, with the lower part one color, 
a strip of molding and then another 


? 


J ' 
colors Or what st le and colors would 


vou suggest? It is a room facing north, 
A very suitable covering for the w ill 


of the proposed new bathroom would 
be a moisture-resistant pressed fibre 
board, which could be easily attached 
to the walls and painted with whatever 
color you thought desirable. Person- 
ally, I would recommend a light blue- 
rey for the walls as well as the wood- 


he colors for 


work. Regarding 


+ +} 
t 
bedroom from which this bathroom ts 


che 


' 3 “oy 
entered, dusty rose-pink, orange, cream 
; po ee ; 

in combination would look exceedingly 


T 
well, since it faces north. 


* 


Kitchen Planning 


oe ; 
Enclosed are two rough plans of our 


j 


kitchen, one showing my idea of placing 


the other left blank for you to fill in, 
if vou will be so kind. 

Our town has no sewage or water sys- 
tem, and we have no bathroom. It would 


ape : ont , 
be difficult to change the location of the 


hand basin which drains to an under- 
ground drain outside. 


The outside door opens to a screened 


I } . 
porch where we have meals in summer. 


The east window could be obscured a bit, 
but I should like to have the south one 
free for the riew. 

We are a family of three. We have an 
old-fashioned wood and coal range and 


} ? 
f 


plan to buy a new one, or an electric one. 


; > a 
Which would vou advise? Would you 


wilh the dining nook in our 
? 
chen? It is a great convenience. 


dispe nse 
small kit 

1d , , , 
Would you try te do without the wood 


‘ ; ° 
heater in tbe case of getting an electric 


range? 


m1 . ’ 
iH hat color would be hest to paint the 


softwood floor in the living room, to go 


* pap yy ’ a 19 
vib a dull blue rug and pale buff walis: 


By all means have an electric range 





eee oe AP : 
Retain the dining nook, as there is 
no doubt it is a very great convenience. 
; 


Knowing somewhat 


the climatic 
condition in Manitoba, | would cer- 


. oe 
ainly advise you to retain the wood 


Paint the softwood floor in the liv- 


Window Draperies 

Vi problem is curtains—or drape S 
and paper for a north and east room with 
dividing arch. There are three windows 
in a group, in each room. A west room, 
the dining room, bas one window. Hou 
? 


SNati I treat hems 


Orange sunproof repp drapes carried 
to floor would be a successful solution 
to your »roblem. Treat the three 
windows In group as one window w 
one var of drapes only, and = wid 
en ugh to ¢ drawn to cover the three 


| 


windows. The drapes for windows in 


' 
dining room, s ind o1 putty color of the 


same material, 





Che Vi allpaper for both rooms §s ould 


have a bac kground of cream. | ither a 


slain oatme il or string as 





aot 


a 
a 


Nichols 
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Enclo 
Bird Gr 


Name 


tddress 
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; cs we | vall above the lavator have at least one meal a day and where you'll be proud to 
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i ill f the same. to exp on its reverse § bathroon : Idea No.1 in the kitchen shown here is the 
Crane “Kitchen Queen” Sink. Here in one capa 


ble unit is a world of modern conveniences 
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You'll marvel at the speed with which 
this famous Old English Paste Wax 
tan be rubbed to a lustre. You'll like 
the protection it gives from wear and 
mors for weeks! At your dealer. 
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Famous for 
100 years 


There must be 
something inher- 
ently right in a silver 
polish that has in- 
creased in popularity 
for a hundred years. 
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J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd., Leicester, England 
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W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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by WALLACE C. JONES 


ONE OF the most essential items in 
the well-being of the canary is his diet, 
just as it is in the case of humans, for 
if we eat or drink things that will not 
agree with us, then we.can surely look 
A canary 
Many 
generations ago he had the freedom of 
outdoor life like other wild feathered 


creations, but when he was adopted 


for discord in our system. 
is a domesticated wild bird. 


by humans his life was changed, so we 
must feed him accordingly. 

As he is a seed-eating bird we must 
rely on a proper seed diet to help keep 
him in health, and with a background 
of twenty-five years of loving associa- 
tion with these little feathered friends, 
the writer has enjoyed the opportunity 
of making quite a complete study of 
what they should be given to eat and 
how they should best be cared for to 
ensure health, and when in health we 
can expect that they fulfill thei 
mission on earth by giving their best 
song, and they will. 

Now let us consider the proper seed, 
which really is the foundation of the 
canary’s well-being. The seed must be 
wholesome, it must be nourishing and 
a properly proportioned mixture of the 
right seed. There is no better mixture 
than these three seeds: first of all, the 
long white seed which ts plain canary, 
the small, round, reddish-black seed, 
namely sweet rapeseed, and _ flax, 
which is a small, flat, brown, shiny 
seed. These three mixed in proportions 
of one pound of plain canary to four 
ounces of sweet rapeseed and two 
ounces of flaxseed, and no other. 

If these seeds are fresh and clean, 
not dried out or contaminated, then 
we are well on the way to making our 
little feathered friend a happy pal in 
his cage life. He likes as a treat once a 
week, a tiny portion of bread, not too 
fresh, moistened with cold water; and 
a mild laxative in the form of one drop 
of milk of magnesia, or a tiny pinch of 
baking soda, mixed well in the drinking 
water, should be given once every two 


weeks. Leave with the bird for two or 
three hours, then change to fresh 


water. Cuttlefish bone acts as a 
condiment, and it is well always to 
keep a piece of this in his cage, fasten 
it close to one of the perches where he 
will have ready access to it. 

It is more comfort to the canary if 
his perches are kept a wee bit roughed, 
for it keeps him from slipping as he 
The 
kitchen grater will do the roughing job 
nicely, or a wood rasp. 

The 


washed bird gravel to aid his digestion, 


jumps from perch to perch. 


canary eats the coarse sea- 


and a liberal supply should be put on 
the cage tray at least three times a 


week, when the cage is cleaned and 


after “ Dick” takes his bath. The bath 
water taken right from the tap will 
tempt him more than if it is mad 


warm; the morning is his bath time. 
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27 YEARS 







The quickest, easiest way to 

keep woter-closet bowls clean as 
| new is to use Sani-Flush. No un- 
| pleasant scrubbing or scouring. 


| Sani -Fiush 


Cleans Water-Closet Bowls 









It absolutely cannot hurt the 
plumbing connections. Shake a 
little in your toilet bowl twice 
a weer—keeps it sanitary. 


Sani-Flush was invented 27 years ago. 
This is how it in those 
days. And, still today, it is the easiest and 
best known way to clean toilets. (Also 
cleans out auto radiators.) See directions 
on can. Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 


was advertised 


and syndicate stores. 15c and 30c sizes. 


Made in Canada, Distributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





Sticks everything. Invisibly mendsfurniture, china, 
ivory, giass, toys, leatherwork, etc. Soild everywhere 
in tubes with'‘diamond’'pin-stopper at 5.10.15 & 25c. 
Beck Bros. & Turner Ltd., Montreal, Can. Dist, 








Four Best Colors 


SCARLET YELLOW, LAVENDER, 

ROSE. Dominion Superb Seed { Giant 

4 regular full s s of each co! 
(value se postpaid for nl 12¢ Don't is 
this remarkable offer. FREE Big 1939 Seed and 
Nursery Book. The best yet. Send ‘ 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, Georgetown, Ontario 


HEAVY BODY 
3°IN ONE IS THE 


SAFE OIL FOR 
WASHING MACHINES 


Made especially for 
washing machines 
—tokeep them run 
ning smoothly and 
quietly. Its triple 
action Lubricates, 
Cleans, Prevents 
Rust and Tarnish. 
At Hardware, 
Drug, Grocery 
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A COMPLETE NOVEL: 


» 


LIGHTNING Can STRIKE TWICE 


Who is usually wrong when trouble complicates 

an apparently successful marriage? This novel 

of today’s young moderns has a tense and 
dramatic situation as its theme 


by ELIZABETH YORK MILLER 


in full swing and the Gregorys, Miles 

and Sheila had just trailed home 
from the theatrical Garden Party. But 
not alone. 

In these days of Miles’ sudden rise to 
glory, they seldom were alone any more. 

The garden party was a grand success 
as it always is, but there was a fearful 
mob and Sheila Gregory had been serv- 
ing lemonade and ices under a steaming 
tent all the afternoon; her nerves were 
frazzled and her feet were killing her. 

For hours she had been thinking of 
home in terms of heaven; that charming 
studio house of theirs set in the railed- 
off precincts of Tadema Square, with its 
little private garden within a garden, 
the cool springy turf and the copper 
beech casting grateful shadows over the 
cushioned swing seat. 

She had yearned for the moment when 
she could throw off her floppy picture 
hat and those torturing high-heeled 
shoes and abandon herself to the bliss 
of relaxation. Both the servants were 
out; they always had Wednesdays and 
alternate Sundays, so that the Gregorys 
could count on a full staff the rest of 
the time. 

And now Miles, forgetting this ar- 
rangement as Sheila might have known 
he would do, had invited practically 
everybody he knew to come back to 
Tadema Square with them. Anyway, 
half-a-dozen had accepted his wholesale 
invitations before Sheila had a chance to 
stop him. The only one of the lot she 
felt she could have borne gracefully was 
Oliver Gaunt, although she didn’t really 
mind Harriet George, either. But one of 
the others, Evelyn Clinton, she actively 
disliked. Evelyn was the last straw 
where Sheila was concerned. She could 
have wept. 

Now that Miles’ latest book, by what 
he called a happy fluke, was a world- 
wide best-seller, going to be filmed and 
all the rest of it, people, and more espe- 
cially women, were always running after 
him. Sheila supposed that his fame was 
the attraction for Evelyn Clinton. There 
was a rumor that Miles was going to see 
what he could do toward getting her a 
part in the film. ; 

What a risk, thought Sheila, for Miss 
Clinton, though highly born and a social- 
ite of some years’ standing, was hardly 
more than an amateur in the acting 
profession. 

But Miles’ business was his own and 
they had agreed never to interfere with 
each other. Besides, it wasn’t likely the 
casting director would pay much atten- 
tion to a mere author. 

Sheila, smart as paint and a really 
clever young woman in her own line, 
Grew fashion. plates for a swagger maga- 
zine and had ‘always been in the money. 
Now it was Miles’ turn and a good 
chance for him to discover if he could 
keep out of debt. 

The guests spread themselves over the 
little garden and Evelyn Clinton made 
straight as a die for Sheila’s cherished 
seat. She had come through that crush 
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There was a short silence, and then he said, “How long are you 


going to stand for it, Sheila? 


at the actors’ bean-feast without turn- 
a hair. She was one of those willowy, 
enigmatic blondes that make one feel 
cool just by looking at them, but she 
had the opposite effect on Sheila 
Gregory. 

Tony Macklin, handsome in a sinister, 
sneering way, draped himself on the 
grass at Evelyn’s feet and watched pro- 
ceedings with smudgy eyes. He knew, if 
Sheila didn’t, that Evelyn was after more 


You're wasting your life—" 


than a job; she was after Miles Gregory. 
Those two had been married five years 
and Tony reckoned that by the law of 
averages it was time they began to feel 
dissatisfied with each other. It would 
have heartened him considerably could 
he have known that at this moment their 
mutual dissatisfaction had reached fever 
pitch. They were in the kitchen and all 
but throwing things at each other. 
“Why did you have to do it?” wailed 


Sheila. “Bringing all those people back 
here when you know—or would know if 
you ever thought of anybody but your- 
self—that I’m absolutely dead.” 

“You're making a grand row over 
nothing. We've only got to give them 
something light. I'll dash out and get 
something as you've got nothing here.” 
He borrowed a pound from Sheila and 
told her what a poor housekeeper she 
was before he departed. 

Harriet George came in, offering to 
help, and found Sheila mingling tears 
with the caviare she was spreading on 
snippets of badly made toast. 

It didn’t improve matters to know that 
Harriet, herself, was a marvellous house- 
keeper, but Harriet was very rich and 
had nothing to do but run her establish- 
ment, which she did as a hobby. 

“Now, honey, you run along — and 
freshen yourself up and let me finish 
here. Shall I open this bottle of olives? 
I don’t know why Miles put you to all 
this bother, anyway, when you’ve had 
such a tiring day.” 

Harriet was always on the side of the 
angels. 

“I'd have loved you and Oliver to 
come,” Sheila said, “but I’ve got to get 
started on my page tonight, and I’m 
simply passing out.” 

“Yes, I can see you are,” Harriet 
agreed soothingly. “Now you do just 
what I said, honey. Take your time and 
I'll look after everything for you.” 

Sheila nodded and dashed upstairs. As 
a rule she was not given to self pity, but 
Harriet’s sympathy had only confirmed 
her own opinion that she was badly 
used, and she was very near to weeping 
in earnest now. 

Suddenly she felt that if she had to 
stand very much more of Miles she 
would go crazy. 

Was it possible she grudged him his 
success? That wasn’t a very nice 
thought. But in the days of their com- 
parative poverty, Miles, himself, had 
been much nicer. They had worked 
hard, both of them, and had a whack- 
ing lot of fun. How daring they had felt 
when they took this little house with the 
big studio, putting their pennies together 
for the rent, buying odd bits of furniture 
at auction sales, and at first doing only 
with a daily woman for domestic help. 

But with more money—to say nothing 
of the fame—Miles was getting out of 
hand. Already he was talking of a cot- 
tage in the country, where he could 
“work in peace’ when genius began to 
burn, although heretofore he had always 
been quite happy with a typewriter on 
his knees in the little den off his bed- 
room, and any lack of peace he might 
have suffered had never been mentioned. 
Also, Sheila was almost certain he was 
negotiating for a new car, and the one 
they had was good for another year, at 
least. 

They had been in debt for the whole 
five years of their marriage, and here, 
when they had a chance to get out of it, 
Miles was all set to start plunging on a 
bigger scale. 
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would do something to her to get even 
for that smack. 

The casting director, not only wiser 
than Miles, but having considerably 
more authority than the author, had 
turned down Miss Clinton flat, and 
denied her even a small part in Miles’ 
masterpiece. 

She was being pathetic about it, and 
not only was Miles trying to cheer her 
up, but Oliver was on the job, too, 

Sheila was experienced enough to 
know how women get to work, but here 
was something new. 

She herself, had tried tears and sulks 
with Miles at times, but she had never 
thought of the brave soul, smile-while- 
my-heart-is-breaking stunt. 

“Evelyn needs a lot of sympathy,” 
Miles told his wife. ‘“They’ve been very 
unkind to her today, but I must say she 
is bearing it like a little soldier.” 

“If you hadn’t promised, I think I 
could bear it better,” Evelyn said with a 
wan smile. 

“Promised? When and what did I 
promise?” Miles asked. 

“Last night—just before the party broke 
up. You said on your word of honor 
you'd see I got something. In fact you 
almost said you’d get me the lead.” 

“T haven’t the foggiest recollection,” 
Miles said affably. “All I remember is 
that we decided it was too cold to go up 
the river and turned back .. . Besides, 
my dear, you knew all I could do was 
put in a good word for you. .. . Oh, by 
the way, Sheila, I’ve found the very cot- 
tage I want. It’s a bungalow on the river 
and not very big, but it will do nicely 
for me when I want to work.” 

Evelyn ~ Clinton’s expression told 
Sheila that she already knew all about 
it, but Oliver was so startled that his 
vince-nez slid off and he only caught it 
in time to prevent it from splashing into 
the soup. 

Sheila was trembling with something 
besides anger. It was sheer fright. It 
began to look as though Miles was plan- 
ning at least a partial separation; she 
was sick with dismay. She had thought 
she couldn’t stand him any more, but it 
wasn’t true. He was her husband, the 
only husband she had ever had and the 
only one she wanted. She couldn't stand 
life without him. 

She tried to look at Evelyn Clinton 
from a man’s point of view—even Oliver 
had shown a fluttering interest in the 
girl—and it was only too evident that 
Sheila Gregory had been deceiving her- 
self. Evelyn was more than attractive; 
she might even be a better actress than 
Sheila had given her credit for; and she 
had no inhibitions where another 
woman’s man was concerned. That gave 
her an immense advantage; a sort of 
flying start. 

But one had to be civilized at one’s 
own dinnertable, although there are 
times when civilization can be the most 
doubtful of blessings. 

They had coffee in the garden and 
Miles and Evelyn did most of the talk- 
ing. It was a sultry night with lightning 
playing in the distance. For once, even 
Miles did not want to go anywhere or 
do anything strenuous. He hardly 
wanted to talk shop, but Evelyn couldn't 
seem to talk anything else. 

“She has all the charm of a gutter- 
snipe,” thought Sheila. “Why does she 
need to be such a bore?” 

She went over and sat in the swing 
seat beside Evelyn to place Miles beyond 
temptation. But wasn't that feeble? Who 
can keep two people apart if they are 
determined to get together? How can 
you stop a girl from stealing your hus- 
band if he wants to be stolen? 

She wasn’t angry with Miles any more; 
only terribly hurt and frightened. 

It hurt to be sitting beside this girl, 
their shoulders almost touching; most of 
all it hurt to keep on being civilized. 

Miles was leading Evelyn Clinton on 
tonight by being a little indifferent to 
her, although Sheila granted that his 
tactics were not deliberate. He had to 
have moods, she supposed, because he 
was a writer. She had moods herself, 


but she was not proud of them. 

Oliver was always slow at taking hints, 
or else he felt he knew Miles Gregory 
well enough to ignore them, but when 


Miles yawned for the third time and 
with no attempt to hide his boredom 
Evelyn Clinton was forced to take 
notice, 

“I'm afraid we are keepin ou up,” 
she said. “Would you think it nae of a 
to run away so early, Sheila?” 

Sheila apologized sweetly for Miles. 
Would he offer to take Evelyn home? 
She decided not to give him the chance. 

“Shall I telephone for a taxi, Oliver, 
or will you and Evelyn pick up one in 
the Earl’s Court Road?” 

This was a hint that Oliver could hard- 
ly ignore. He said they could easily pick 
one up. 

Miles bestirred himself and went to 
the gate with them. When he came back 
he was yawning again. 

“I don’t know about you, but I’m for 
bed,” he said. 

He had paid Sheila back for what had 
happened that morning, and now he was 
ready to call a truce. Well, she would 
meet him on that. 

“Don’t go yet,” she said. “Sit down 
for a little while and tell me about your 
day. We never seem to have a minute 
alone together any more.” 

“I want to forget about my day,” Miles 
said wearily. 

“Then we can talk about something 
else.” 

“For instance... ?” 

“Well... Miles, I'm not a bit happy 
about the way we're going on,” she said 
impulsively. 

“Who are going on?” 

“You and I.” 

“What's the matter with it? Been read- 
ing a book or something?” 

“Miles, please don’t think I’m jealous, 
but—” 

“My dear, no woman with your superi- 
ority complex could possibly be jealous.” 

Sheila clenched her hands and tried 
not to be angry or tearful, but her voice 
trembled a little. 

“II don’t think I could bear it if we 
drifted apart,” she said. 

“Well, in the name of... 
dickens are you getting at?” 

If only he would come to her and put 
his arms around her. If only he would 
say that bungalow was for both of them, 
and that when he had mentioned “peace 
and quiet” he didn’t mean her. 

A little tentatively she tried another 


tack. 

“I’ve been wondering,” she said slow- 
ly, “if now that you are going to make 
so much money, I oughtn’t to give up 
my work and devote myself entirély to 
you—” 

“Heaven forbid,” groaned Miles. 

“Oh, I don’t mean interfering or any- 
thing like that. Yesterday you said I 
was a rotten housekeeper. Well, perhaps 
I do leave too much to the servants, so 
I thought—I was wondering .. .” 

“Don’t be so thin-skinned,” Miles said, 
as she came to a floundering finish. 
“Everything I say, you shove up your 
sleeve for future reference. You're get- 
ting to be a first-class nagger, Sheila. It 
isn’t as if I deceived you or did things 
behind your back. Good lord, I will be- 
fore long, if this sort of thing keeps up.” 

She said nothing and Miles got up, 
stretching himself and giving vent to a 
yawn that surpassed all his previous 
efforts. 

“If there isn’t anything more, I'll ask 
you to excuse me, now,” he said. “I’m 
going to make an early start tomorrow, 
I've got to do a little work for a change, 
and I think T'll go along to the bunga- 
low.” 

She followed him into the house and 
in the little passage that separated their 
bedrooms he remembered to kiss her 
goodnight. But it was hasty and absent- 
minded. 

She thought: I am going the wrong 
way about it; but how could one tell if it 
was the wrong way until one tried? And 
she might make blunder after blunder. 
Was it worth the effort? 

Be yourself, girlk How does one be 
oneself? That didn't always work, either, 
and in Sheila Gregory’s present frame of 
mind it might be criminally dangerous. 
There was a trace of red hair in her 
make-up and at times it threatened to 
overwhelm her. Like last night, when she 


what the 


had thought of clubs and poison cup- 
boards. 


III 


Sheila came down to breakfast the 
next morning looking as smart as paint 
and as fresh as a daisy. 

Miles quirked an eyebrow. 

“Are you planning to be on the door- 
step when your shop opens?” he asked. 

He was in a good mood, but he would 
not have been if she herself had been 
wearing a long face. 

“Oh, I just thought I’d like to drive 
you out to your new bungalow. You 
don't mind, do you? I’d love to see it.” 

“Delighted.” He eyed her suspiciously 
over the rim of his coffee cup. 

The run out to Teddington in the 
early morning was delightful, and when 
they reached the bungalow, Sheila fell 
in love with it at once, as she had feared 
she might do. There were roses round 
the door and a sun porch, with the lawn 
sloping down to the river. 

“Yes, it was small—only four rooms, 
and one of those was a box-room. But in 
the bedroom there were two divan 
couches. 

It was plain that already Miles had 
moved in. Probably he had been here 
yesterday with Evelyn Clinton. 

He hurried her through, and her feel- 
ing that he intended this place for his 
own exclusive use—at least where she 
was concerned—was strengthened. 

“You'll let me come and see you some- 
times, won’t you?” she said, with the 
correct note of amusement. “I mean, of 
course, if I give you fair notice.” 

“Oh, sure, you must come often,” Miles 
replied. 

After she had left him Sheila drove 
back to town and delivered her draw- 
ings. She had an uneasy feeling that her 
work wasn’t up to the mark this week, 
but the Art Editor seemed to think it 
was all right, and his opinion was more 
important than hers. 

They had a discussion about the lay- 
out for next week and Sheila was re- 
minded about her trip to Paris. 

She had forgotten all about Paris, and 
the date fixed in her diary said July 3. 
She would have to be there at least a 
week; it was usually ten days or a fort- 
night, if she covered all of the dress 
shows. She wondered if there was any 
possible way she could beg off this time. 

Yesterday Harriet George had said: 
“Come in to lunch tomorrow if you can 
find time.” 

Sheila remembered the invitation as 
she was heading disconsolately for home. 
Perhaps in a negative way she could 
cull a little wisdom from Harriet. 

Harriet lived in a big house in the 
more expensive of the Kensingtons, and 
the source of her wealth was a slight 
mystery to her friends. She was an 
American by birth and two of her social 
assets were Black Sam, her negro cook, 
and Hedges, her English butler who was 
a movie-fan. With a cook like Sam and 
a butler like Hedges, Harriet was well 
set as a hostess. Sam was an artist and 
Hedges was a “character” such as Holly- 
wood had not yet conceived. 

A familiar sports car was parked in 
front of the house, making Sheila’s little 
old saloon look small and shabby as it 
slid up behind. So Tony Macklin was 
here. Sheila was disappointed. She had 
hoped for once to get Harriet alone. 

“Well now, honey, I'm glad you came,” 
Harriet greeted her. “We were just won- 
dering if you would or not. I don’t have 
to introduce you to Tony. And this is 
Colonel O’Dare. I guess you haven’t met 
him before. His name is Eugene—but he 
hates it. I always call him Migs. Don’t 
ask me why. I started it so long ago I 
can’t remember... Hedges, tell Sam he 
can put that souffiée in, now. It will 
take about twenty minutes.” 

Harriet went on crackling like the 
traditional thorns under a pot, but creat- 
ing a lively atmosphere that made every- 
body, including Hedges, feel comfortably 
at home. 

“IT suppose—”’ Tony Macklin drawled, 
for Sheila’s private benefit with a glance 
at Colonel O’Dare—‘“there comes a time 
in a woman’s life when she takes what 
she can get, but if I were in Harriet’'s 
place, I think I would buy me a gigolo. 
I'm told they help to keep a woman 
young.” 





Sheila thought Tony was odious and 
told him so; and she thought Migs was 
rather a pet. At least he was a gentle- 
man and she doubted if Tony Macklin 
was. 

Harriet tapped her on the arm. 

“I asked Tony because I hoped you 
would come,” she said. “I thought you’d 
appreciate it.” 

Sheila raised her eyebrows. 

“You've got to get even with Miles, 
you know—and don’t tell me you don’t 
know. Men must be paid back in their 
own coin, Sheila. It’s the only thing 
they ‘understand.” 

“Tll think it over,’ said Sheila. 

No one would have guessed from the 
lightness of her reply, how sick and out- 
raged she felt. 

So Miles’ affair with Evelyn Clinton 
was public property. It had come out 
into the open and she could no longer 
shut her eyes to it. 

Something had to be done if only to 
save her face. 


IV 


Perhaps an impartial referee would 
say that it was as much her fault as 
Miles’. 

Something had come over Sheila late- 
ly, something so creeping and insidious 
that she could not lay a finger on when 
it actually began. Or was it at Easter, 
when they had gone to Le Touquet for a 
short holiday and she had felt rather 
washed out and hadn’t wanted to play 
golf or do anything except sit around in 
the sun. 

It was at Easter that Evelyn Clinton 
had sailed into Miles’ life. Evelyn had 
golfed with Miles, and Tony Macklin 
had sat around in the sun with Sheila 
and told her how neglected she was. 

She had been a little jealous of Evelyn, 
then, but kept it under cover. At least 
she thought she had, but now she re- 
membered that for the first time in her 
life she had been sharp-tongued with 
Miles. 

They had always gone about 40-60 on 
the amenities. They treated each other 
as pals, were hail-fellow-well-met and 
all the rest of it, in the fashion of their 
times, but Miles never forgot that she 
was a woman. He stuck up for her, he 
would fight her battles if she allowed 
him to, and he made other men keep at 
a respectful distance. 

Yes, it was at Easter the thin edge of 
the wedge had crept in. During that 
little holiday Sheila had disapproved of 
everything Miles did. She didn’t want 
him to play golf—being a dog-in-the- 
manger, that was—and she hated him 
going to the Casino. 

Miles had said she had become a nag- 
ger, and she wondered if it was true. If 
only she could see herself, it would help 
some. It wasn’t enough to learn to curb 
one’s tongue; one must get a thorough 
change of heart, and then the sharp 
speeches would take care of themselves. 

But lately Sheila had felt that what 
she really needed, and wanted as well, 
was a sweeping change in her life. She 
had worked hard ever since she was 
seventeen, knocking around newspaper 
and magazine offices with her fashion 
drawings, edging her way in bit by bit, 
elbowing aside rivals, worming herself 
into the good graces of the Art Editors, 
until now she stood very near the top 
of the profession. 

She ought to be pleased, but she was 
not. It was as hard to keep one’s balance 
on the top as it had been climbing up, 
and the strange thing was, she did not 
love her work any more. . 

It was at Easter also, that she had 
begun to hate her work and long for a 
different kind of life. That was three 
months ago, now. She had not told 
Miles, though, how she felt; how she 
had to drag herself to the drawing board 
and took the least excuse to put off what 
had to be done. 

Miles wasn’t stingy. If she had told 
him straight out that she was growing 
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She must get Oliver Gaunt to give him 
a good talking to. Darling Oliver, peaky- 
nosed and adorned with a pince-nez that 
always sat a little crooked, was not only 
Miles’ oldest friend, but his bank man- 
ager as well. Very difficult to deal with 
in the matter of overdrafts, too, thank 
goodness. 

When Sheila came down again Miles 
was on the swing seat beside Evelyn 
Clinton, with his arm around her and 
was proposing that they all go out to 
Hampton Court and have dinner ai the 
Mitre. There was going to be a full 
moon. After dinner they might charter a 
motor launch and go up the river. The 
man had the vitality of an ox. 

A big, handsome, jovial fellow was 
Miles Gregory. He made two of Sheila, 
who barely came up to his shoulder. 

How much in love with him she had 
been, she thought; and then was dis- 
mayed by the way she put it to herself. 
Had been? Of course, she was still in 
love with Miles. There never was any 
other man in her life worth mentioning, 
and there never would be, but just now 
she was feeling thoroughly annoyed 
with him. 

Oliver Gaunt, who knew how money 
matters actually stood with Miles in 
spite of his grand prospects, and who 
was a whale of a ready reckoner, gave 
a warning cough as he reached the 
neighborhood of ten pounds as the prob- 
able cost of this proposed river party, 
but there were delighted yelps from 
most of the others. 

“Oh, what fun! Miles, you do think 
of the nicest things.” 

“Hadn’t we better start at once, then? 
Sheila, have you a spare coat to lend 
me?” 

“We can’t all get into your car, can 
we, Miles?” 

“You can count me out,” said Oliver 
Gaunt. 

Well, nobody minded that, least of all 
Miles. He was fond of Oliver, but he 
didn’t like killjoys around when he was 
on pleasure bent. 

“I’m very, very sorry,” Sheila said un- 
steadily, “but you'll have to count me 
out, too. I hope you'll understand, but I 
haven't even started on my page yet, and 
T’ve got to turn it if on Friday morning.” 

Miles laughed a little too boisterously. 

“We're always hearing about that page 
of yours, Sheila, when you want to 
worm out of something. Well, come 
along, let’s get going.” 

Tony Macklin had thrown out hints on 
various occasions, but she had paid no 
attention to them, and now she saw a 
queer look in Harriet George’s eyes. 

“Don’t you think you had better 
change your mind?” Harriet asked her. 

“For heaven’s sake, you heard what 
she said,” Miles said irritably. “She'll be 
like a bear with a sore head if we make 
her come.” 


“I wish I could,” Sheila told Harriet, - 


sweetly if untruthfully, “but I simply 


Harriet said she thought she wouldn’t 
go, either, and went off home in a taxi. 
So there were only five, and Miles’ car 
held them, if not so comfortably. 

Oliver Gaunt came back into the house 
with Sheila. She wished he hadn't. 

“I really have got to work,” she told 

im. 


Oliver was in love with her, she knew, 
but it didn’t do either of them any harm. 
She hoped he wasn’t distressed on her 
aceount; she hoped he wasn’t feeling the 
queer way about Miles that she was feel- 
ing. Because if Oliver hadn’t noticed 
anything, then it was a sure sign there 
was nothing to notice. 

“I’m not going to stay,” Oliver said. 

Sheila put on her overall and began 
to fuss about with her drawing things. 

She wished Miles was here, sprawled 
on the divan in his shirt sleeves with his 
pipe, giving her lazy advice while she 
worked. He could always suggest some- 
thing gay or startling if her own fashion 
sense flagged. They had never interfered 
with each other to be sure, but they had 
often been helpful. 

“Sheila, I wish you would speak to 
Miles,” said Oliver. 

She whirled around, “What about?” 

“Well—money, principally. He acts as 
though he’d discovered a gold mine.” 

“As though I haven’t spoken to him! 
How much is he overdrawn now?” 

Oliver looked canny. 


“I didn’t say he was overdrawn—and 
if he was I wouldn’t tell you how much. 
I’m—er—speaking more as a friend...” 

“Oh, yes, I know. Well, thank good- 
ness I can earn my own living. Miles 
thinks this success of his will go on for- 
ever. Well, I hope it will. But you never 
can tell. He may not strike lucky again, 
he admits that, himself, but he doesn’t 
really believe it.” 

“T have a funny feeling about you and 
Miles,” Oliver went on. “You see, I was 
best man at your wedding.” 


“What's that got to do with it?” Sheila 
asked. 

“Well, perhaps it hasn’t got anything 
to do with it. Only—I’d hate to see you 
sort of drift apart, like so many couples 
seem to be doing these days. They don’t 
half try. It’s so ordinary—so cheap, I 
think.” 

Sheila put her hands on her hips. 

“Who says we are?” she demanded 
breathlessly. 

“Good lor’, nobody!” 

“Then what are you getting at? Do 
you mean Evelyn Clinton?” 

“Look here, Sheila, I’m not being per- 
sonal. I haven’t anything more to say 
and I'm going now.” 

She followed him to the door, her face 
a little puckered. 

She looked young and tender to Oliver 
Gaunt, and the ieast bit frightened, 
almost as though she was going to ask 
him not to leave her here alone. 


“What about your dinner?” he asked. 


“Don’t mention food to me,” Sheila 
said tremulously. “It’s the last thing I 
want.” 

“Well . . . goodnight.” 

“Goodnight, darling.” 

She stood on tiptoe and kissed him 
lightly on the cheek, which was a great 
surprise to Oliver and filled him with 
consternation. He made his exit as 
though shot out of a gun. 

Sheila worked hard for three hours, 
but her heart wasn’t in it. 

She heard the maids come in and go 
up to bed and saw that it was eleven 
o’clock. 

Plainly enough that party Miles had 
initiated might go on until dawn, espe- 
cially if they took a launch up the river, 
but she knew he had an important con- 
ference at ten tomorrow morning and 
even a man with Miles’ vitality must get 
some sleep. © 

She began to listen for him and could 
do no more work. 


After such a hot day the earth was 
scarcely cool even yet. She went up- 
stairs, had a shower and partially re- 
dressed herseif. Then she went into the 
garden and lay down on the long swing 
seat. 

The garden gate clicked and Sheila sat 
up expectant. : 

She heard someone whistling a music 
hall signature tune very softly and ex- 
pertly under his breath and saw a man’s 
figure sauntering toward the studio. She 
had left the light burning in there. 


It was Tony Macklin, of all people. 


Sheila wasn’t dressed to receive male 
visitors at this time of night, and Tony 
had a good cheek to come nosing around 
when he might very well expect she had 
gone to bed. 

She called out to him sharply. 

“Tony, what do you want?” 

“Oh ... there you are.” 


a He stopped whistling and came toward 
er. 

“I’m on my way home,” he said casual- 
ly, “and I thought it would be kind if I 
dropped in and let you know that prob- 
ably Miles won’t be back tonight in case 
you were sitting up for him.” 

Sheila’s heart missed a beat and she 
suddenly discovered that the air was 
getting chilly. 

Tony lit a cigarette. In the moonlight 
his face looked like a young Dante’s. 
Always laughing at people, he was, be- 
hind that smoldering mask, or so Sheila 
suspected. 

“Has anything dreadful happened to 
Miles?” she asked, trying to sound un- 
concerned. 

“Nothing very dreadful — except he’s 
been kidnapped. We all fell out, except 
Evelyn. She got him into a motor launch 
and I believe Oxford is their destination. 
Anyway, they set off with flags flying. 


I just thought I’d come around and let 
you know.” 

“That was awfully good of you, Tony.” 

There was a short silence, then he 
said: “How long are you going to stand 
for it Sheila?” 

“Stand for what?” 

“Don’t be a little fool.” 

“And don’t you take me for one,” 
Sheila said, in a strangled sort of voice. 
“I guess I know more about Miles than 
you do—or that Clinton girl, either.” 


Tony came closer and dropped down 
on the grass beside her. Sheila drew in 
her scantily clad knees. 

“Sheila, you’re too good for Miles,” he 
said, his voice soft and lazy. “You're 
wasting your precious, beautiful life on 
him. I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“How sweet of you to care,” she mur- 
mured. 

“I’m in earnest, darling, don’t snub me. 
I do care. You’re so lovely. It’s a crime, 
that’s what it is. Sheila, I could make 
you very happy if only—” 

“If only what?” 

“If you'd let me.” 

“Well, if you really want to make me 
happy, you'll take yourself off pronto. 
Since I don’t have to wait for Miles, I'd 
like to catch up on a little sleep. I hope 
you don’t think me inhospitable, but 
that’s how I feel.” 

Suddenly she stiffened to attention, 
and so did Tony Macklin. 

The gate had clicked again. 

His tall frame silhouetted against the 
white brick wall, Sheila had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the familiar figure 
of her husband. 

He came straight across to them. 

“I thought I'd find you here,” he said 
to Tony Macklin. 

Before Tony could get to his feet, 
Miles had helped him up by his coat 
collar. 

It was done half playfully; that was 
Miles Gregory’s way. 

Tony angrily shook himself free. 

“What the deuce? .... Keep your 
hands off me.” 

“There’s no need for you to play the 
fool, Miles.” Sheila said sharply. 

She was angry with both of them. It 
looked as though Miles had set a trap 
for Tony and Tony had obligingly walk- 
ed into it; and she, Sheila Gregory, was 
the goat. She flounced out of the swing 
and trailed her shimmering négligée 
houseward with as much haste as was 
compatible with dignity. 

Behind her she heard Miles laughing 
and Tony Macklin ticking him off. Miles’ 
idea of a joke, this was. She had half 


.a mind to tell him that Tony really had 


attempted to make love to her. It might 
do him good. 

For the first time since they had 
agreed it was the sensible thing to do on 
account of the uncertain hours Miles 
was apt to keep, Sheila was glad they 
had separate bedrooms. 


She heard him come up and go into 
his room which was across the little hall; 
heard him moving about with less noise 
than usual and getting undressed quite 
quickly, for him. 

She hadn’t locked her door and if he 
knew she was awake he always came in 
to say goodnight. Well, tonight, he didn’t 
come in, and quite soon she heard him 
snoring. 

Then she began to cry, but very softly, 
thinking how things were going, and 
that every day in every way Miles and 
she seemed to be growing farther and 
farther apart. 

Was it what he wanted? 


II 


Miles was already down when Sheila 
appeared for breakfast, and ail she could 
see of him behind his newspaper was the 
top of his head. 

Usually, if he was first, he jumped up 
gallantly to pull out her chair and give 
her a good-morning kiss, but on this 
occasion he did not stir. The only sign 
he gave to show that he knew she was 
there was to rattle the newspaper. 

Who was going to speak first? Sheila 
decided that she wouldn’t. If he thought 
he had a grievance against her let him 
get on with it, and then she would have 
a little something to say. 

Queer, that lately they had taken to 
airing grievances at breakfast. It was 
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becoming a habit with them. Yesterday 
she had found fault with his tie, and the 
day before Miles had blamed her because 
Mary gave him the cracked coffee cup 
again. Somehow they had worked up a 
first-class fight on those trivial begin- 
nings. 

But this morning, when they had 
something real to fight about, they both 
held off. 

Of course it was Miles who finally 
gave in. Sheila had more staying power. 

Dropping the newspaper he barked at 
her, apparently continuing a murderous 
train of thought. 

“ .. And if ever I catch Macklin alone 
with you again at that hour of the night, 
l’'ll skin him alive and give you sucha 
thrashing you'll never forget it,” he said. 
“But don’t think I’m jealous.” 

Sheila was so outraged that she could 
do nothing but stare at him with fire in 
her eyes. How dared he! 

They both got up. 

“I suppose you had something on over 
your pyjamas,” Miles added. “But it did 
not look like much.” 

She took a step forward and the palm 
of her hand caught him across the face. 

Her hand stung and his cheek bloomed 
like a dusky fose. 

“So... that’s all you’ve got to say.” 

Fury surged over her and shook her 
like a reed. 

The cruelty and injustice of him; yes, 
and the cleverness, too. Putting her into 
a position that seemed to call for de- 
fense when he was the guilty party. 

“When you apologize—” Sheila said in 
a choking voice—‘“I’ll consider discuss- 
ing this affair with you.” 

Miles laughed and felt of his cheek. 

“Apologize to you for hitting me?” 

But she wasn’t letting herself be 
drawn. 

Without a word she left him and went 
into the kitchen. 

She knew he wouldn’t be in for lunch 
and she, herself, was going to her sister’s, 
but the kitchen was a safe retreat for 
the moment. Even if neither of them 
was here to eat it, she could order din- 
ner. She would ring up Oliver and 
Harriet, and ask them to dinner. It was 
unthinkable that Miles and she could 
face each other alone across the table 
tonight. 

Cook found herself in for a lengthy 
session. As a rule Sheila was a little too 
casual about meals, but this morning she 
went into the business of building up a 
menu as though she expected royalty to 
dine. 

Only when she heard Miles go out did 
she give it up. 

“And that, I think, will be all,” she 
told cook with a sigh of relief. “You'd 
better go out now and do the shopping.” 

Harriet said she couldn’t come, but 
Oliver could. 

“Come early, then,” Sheila told him. 


She wondered if Oliver and she would 
have the feast to themselves, but she 
didn’t share her fears with him, other- 
wise he might have taken fright. Poor 
Oliver, he loved Miles and he loved her 
—it was a shame to make a buffer of 
him. 

Would it be possible, she wondered, 
as she dressed for dinner for Miles and 
herself to find each other again as in the 
old days, or can’t you ever turn back 
the clock? 


Anyway, it would have to be pretty 
quick. At this moment it was even a 
little more than touch and go with them. 


“But there’s something left,” she told 
herself. “I know I still love him, and I’m 
almost certain he loves me.” Suppose it 
came to the time when there wasn’t any- 
thing left? 

The very thought appalled her. 

Suppose she really did lose Miles to 
that Clinton girl? 

Could she make him see the danger 
they were in? They couldn’t go on drift- 
ing as they were, quarrelling every other 
minute. 

But if she had thought consciously 
about it she would never have guessed 
that Miles’ audacity could carry him to 
the length of bringing Evelyn Clinton 
home to dinner. 

It was nothing more nor less than a 
challenge. 

Only, she had been pretty sure he 
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last minute bearing flowers and maga- 
zines, and gasped out that he had been 
waiting for Miles who had telephoned 
early, asking to be met at the barrier. 

“Miles never caught a train in his 
life,’ Sheila said with a gay laugh. “Not 
even when he wasn’t going by it.” 

Now they were off and she sank into 
her seat, pale to the lips and feeling 
completely exhausted. 

Harriet was competently ordering tea 
and toast. “Anybody would think we 
were on a wedding party,” Harriet said. 
“TI hate being seen off, but I like to be 
met. I wonder why Miles told Oliver 
to wait for him at the barrier?” 

“T expect he wanted company,” Sheila 
replied. “But of course he funked it. It 
was really kind of him not to come. I 
was dreading that he would.” 

They were crossing the river now, and 
Sheila fixed her gaze on the Houses of 
Parliament caught and momentarily 
turned to gold by the morning sun. 

“Honey, you haven't told me anything, 
but I’ve been wondering,” said Harriet, 
ready for confidences. 

“Well, I'll tell you now. I'm going to 
divorce him. Do you know a good law- 
yer, Harriet?” 

“Oh, Barlow, Forest and Forest are 
quite the best for that sort of thing.” 

“Barlow, Forest and Forest,” mur- 
mured Sheila, turning from the window 
and whipping out her notebook. 

“Chancery Lane Chambers,” Harriet 
added. “It’s a pity Sheila. Miles is such 
a grand person—you both are. But I 
don’t blame you. Evelyn isn’t making 


any bones about it at all. Why only 
yesterday—” 
“Please—” said Sheila. “Something 


happened to me yesterday. I'd rather 
not talk about Evelyn Clinton, Harriet.” 

“No, I suppose not. I daresay you 
won’t drag her into the—er—the pro- 
ceedings, will you?” 

“I won’t unless I have to. Miles prob- 
ably won’t let it come to that.” 

“You've quite made up your mind, 
Sheila?” 

“I’ve had it made up for me.” 

“You don't look very happy.” 

“Who would?” 

“It’s too bad,” sighed Harriet. “Too 
sudden a success is as difficult as too 
little money. But, don’t laugh, Sheila... 
I'm going to marry Migs. It’s sad being 
a widow. I think we should be very 
happy. Money—or the lack of it—can do 
all sorts of funny things to you, but in 
the end you learn the truth. Thank good- 
ness, here’s our tea.” : 

Presently Sheila said. “So you're going 
to marry Colonel O’Dare. I was won- 
dering. But what has that got to do with 
the wish you had known as much when 
you were young as you do now?” 

“I'd have known that love is all that 
matters,” said Harriet. 

From the moment the train pulled into 
Paris, Sheila knew the luxurious sense 
of being taken care of. Harriet and she 
had nothing whatever to do but sur- 
render their tickets and registered lug- 
gage receipts, and follow Tony. His 
valet and the porters bore all the bur- 
dens. His chauffeur tucked them into 
his car and they were rolled away to 
the Ritz-Carlton where it seemed Har- 
riet had engaged a suite. 

Sheila had known it was bound to be 
expensive if she allowed herself to be 
accompanied by Harriet on this trip, but 
the office would pay part of it. Anyway, 
she wasn’t going to worry about that, 
and worry least of all about her clothes. 
At this time of year Paris, even the Ritz- 
Carlton, abounded in dowdy tourists by 
the side of whom she would shine like 
a veritable figure of fashion. She told 
herself she was going to have a really 
marvellous time. 

Already Tony was talking about a 
restaurant on the river near St. Cloud 
he had discovered. He was going to 
take them there to dinner tonight, and 
he had a man friend to make it a 
round party. He didn’t say “a man for 
Harriet,” but that was what he meant, 
Sheila was sure. , 

They needn't dress, he said. : 

“I don’t intend to wear a hat if that's 
what you mean,” said Harriet. 

“Of course not. Women don’t wear hats 
any more, anyway. I don’t know how 


the milliners live. What about it, Sheila? 
Aren’t you fashion sharks going to give 


o” 


the trade a boost this autumn? 


Sheila was reminded of the reason for 
her sojourn in Paris. Well, she didn’t 
have to be on the job until Monday 
morning, and this was Saturday night. 
“I haven’t the foggiest idea what’s go- 
ing to happen,” she said. “All I know is 
that lamé fabrics are in—but they may 
change their minds about that. And who 
can wear hats with the hair we're hav- 
ing?” 

“They did in my young days,” said 

Harriet. “It’s just that these moderns 
haven’t got the knack of it.” 
It seemed that Tony had taken a flat 
in the Bois and intended to be over here 
for a long time. Sheila remembered that 
it was shortly after the Garden Party 
when he left London. She wondered if 
it had anything to do with his coming 
to see her late that night and the way 
Miles had behaved. 

Paris somehow made a better back- 
ground for Tony Macklin than London, 
and of course, it suited Harriet, as it 
seems to suit all Americans. 


VII 


Harriet had said that she always liked 
to be met at the end of a journey, and 
met they were. Not by a crowd of 
people, however, only by Tony Macklin, 
full of plans for dinner that night. It 
must be that she had let him know when 
they were coming. 

“You know I'm treating you to this,” 
said Harriet, when she saw the flicker 
of dismay on Sheila’s face as they were 
ushered into the palatial suite. 

“Oh no, I'll pay my share. Besides, the 
office allows me expenses,” Sheila said 
quickly. 

“Well, honey—you can pay for your 
own meals, if you like, but I’m paying 
for the rooms. I like being comfortable 
although I’m never really comfortable 
away from home.” 

Sheila tried to fix her attention on 
what to wear tonight. She wanted to 
look well both for her own sake and to 
impress Harriet. Nobody’s going to feel 
sorry for me, she told herself. 

Harriet tapped at her door when she 
was lying stretched after her bath on 
one of those comfortless divans made 
famous by Mme. Recamier. 

“How sweet you look, hon’! Don’t 
move—I only came to find out what 
you're going to wear. Let’s dress up, 
whether Tony does or not. He’s sure to 
take us back to his apartment afterward. 
Look—would you care for this? I’ve only 
worn it once and I look like the very 
devil in it.” 

She spread out the dearest little frock, 
of sapphire blue chiffon, a mass of fine 
pleats with a striking girdle of silver. 
Sheila could tell at a glance where it 
came from; it must have cost thirty or 
forty guineas. 

“Oh, Harriet, I couldn't!” 

But of course she could—and did. 

The sight of that lovely garment 
stimulated her to immediate action. She 
was no longer tired; no longer dispirited. 

She dressed then and there, with Har- 
riet giving expert advice and criticism. 

“You still need more color in your 
face. Let me see your lipstick. I don’t 
think it’s the right shade . . . M’m—it’s 
not so bad on you, honey. Yes, you look 
quite charming. What will you wear 
for a coat? I’d better lend you my 
ermine cape.” 

But Sheila drew the line at borrowing 
Harriet’s cape. Her own long coat with 
its collar that looked like summer 
ermine would be warmer and more in 
keeping. 

Tony Macklin had probably chosen the 
other man as a foil for his handsome 
self. He was quiet, baldish, middleaged 
and inclined to stoutness. Harriet sighed. 
She was going to be bored. At the same 
time she was willing to sacrifice herself. 

The food was marvellous and so was 
the wine, and they consumed it on an 
enchanting balcony overhanging the 
river. A yellow moon was coming up, 
and the balcony itself was lit with Chin- 
ese lanterns. At intervals little steamers 
hooted past, and sometimes there was 
the splash of a fish in the slug- 
gish stream which warranted the 
patience of the anglers who even at this 
late hour were spaced along the banks. 

In the course of her professional 
duties, Sheila had been often to Paris, 


but she had never seemed to find time to 
move very far from the Rue de la Paix. 
It had always been such a rush, and be- 
ginning on Monday it would be a rush 
again. Tonight she felt like a sort of 
Cinderella whose zero hour was due to 
strike on Monday morning. And Harriet, 
of course, was the fairy godmother, for 
it was Harriet who had suggested com- 
ing by the morning boat on Saturday. 

Tony said he wanted to show them the 
garden behind the inn, and Harriet said 
please excuse her, she was very happy 
where she was. Harriet knew her cues 
all right. 

There was nobody else in the garden 
which was lit with strings of fairy lights, 
but damp and furnished with uncom- 
fortable iron chairs and tables. It was 
far nicer on the balcony. 

“I wanted to talk with you alone,” 
said Tony. “That’s why I brought you 
out here.” 

He didn’t look quite so much the jeer- 
ing young Dante tonight. So far he had 
not said a single thing to make Sheila 
long to slap his face. 

“I want to ask you a few questions,” 
he added. 

“Don’t—Tony. I can’t answer questions 
tonight,” Sheila said. 

A wince of pain caught her at the 
memory of last evening, when she had 
seen Evelyn Clinton sobbing in Miles’ 
arms. Could she ever forget that, if she 
lived to be a hundred? 

“Very well. Only — Harriet has kept 
me in touch with what’s been going on. 
You know I’m in love with you—don’t 
you?” 

“Tony—please!” 

“Well, it can’t hurt you. I thought I'd 
go straight out of your life that night 
after the Garden Party. It seemed the 
best thing to do. You were darned sweet 
to me at Le Touquet—but afterward I 
could see it didn’t mean a thing, and 
from the way Miles behaved that night, 
I thought perhaps I'd fooled myself 
about his ‘pash’ for Evelyn Clinton. Per- 
haps you'll answer me just one question 
—and I'll promise not to bother you with 
any more.” 

“What is it, Tony?” 

“I was just wondering. Harriet thinks 
you don’t know. She thinks Miles has 
been going about it all on his own.” 

“Going about what?” Sheila asked 
sharply. 

“Do you remember one day last spring 
when we went on that picnic near Vir- 
ginia Water? Harriet gave it in the 
grand old style, with Hedges and Black 
Sam to do the dog’s work.” 

“Of course I remember,” Sheila said, 
with a faint catch in her voice. Miles 
had flirted openly with Evelyn Clinton 
that day, but she, Sheila, had taken it 
in fairly good part. Anyway, she hadn’t 
been sufficiently jealous to be miserable. 

Harriet’s guests had filled two saloon 
cars and there was a third car for 
Hedges and Sam and the eatables. They 
had trespassed on the grounds of a de- 
lightful villa called Lakeland that was 
up for sale, and Hedges — as good a 
handy man as he was a butler—had 
forced an entrance to the empty house 
to gratify the curiosity of the picnick- 
ers, who thought they would like to look 
over it. 

“And do you remember saying some- 
thing to Miles about wishing he was 
rich enough to buy the place—that it 
was just the sort of house you would 
love to own?” 

Sheila nodded. 

“Yes,"I remember. And Evelyn Clin- 
ton said, ‘Oh, no you must buy it for me 
if ever you’re rich enough’.” 

“That’s what I’m getting at,” said Tony. 
“Miles has bought it.” 

Sheila drew in her breath and held it. 

“What I wanted to ask you was—has 
he bought it for you or for Evelyn?” 

“IT think—” she said slowly—“he must 
have bought it for Evelyn.” 

Now she understood the guarded allu- 
sion Oliver had made yesterday as to a 
new enterprise of Miles’. That property 
wouldn’t be sold for a penny under five 
thousand. Truly, Miles had faith in his 
star. 

“From what Harriet’s written me, I 
thought perhaps he had Evelyn up his 
sleeve,” Tony said presently. “I only 
wanted to be sure—that’s all. I heard 
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about the sale by accident through a 
chap I know in the neighborhood.” 


Vil 


Because of something that burst upon 
her with the effect of a bombshell 
shortly after she got back to London, 
Sheila’s stay in Paris remained with her 
as a blurred confused memory. 

She went the rounds of the dress 
shows, taking Harriet whenever she 
could get an extra ticket; and whenever 
she was not too tired Tony took them 
out somewhere in the evening. But it 
was strange how tired she was all the 
time, and how seldom she really wanted 
to go out. 

Tony was marvellous to her. He was 
far too subtle to make love openly, but 
in dozens of ways he let her know how 
much he cared. 

The thought of going home frightened 
her. There was so much to face. Fortu- 
nately she didn’t know quite how much. 

In August she was due for a three 
weeks’ holiday, and all she cared about 
now was that holiday and the hope that 
she might be allowed to prolong it at her 
own expense. She had saved up some 
money. She was much more careful with 
her finances than Miles was with his. 

All she had heard from Miles was a 
telegram saying: “You must be doing 
yourself proud. Let me know when you 
are returning.” 

He meant the Ritz-Carlton, of course. 
Sheila did not answer his telegram, and 
let nobody know when she was return- 
ing, not even the servants, for they 
might have told Miles. 

The place wasn’t ready for her, but 
she didn’t care very much. There was 
so much to do and she had no heart for 
anything. 

She had her fashion notes and sketches 
to work up and there was a solid week 
of that, but in between times she man- 
aged to make an appointment, to call 
upon the younger Mr. Forest, of Messrs. 
Barlow, Forest and Forest, who was 
kindness itself and promised to do his 
best for her, although he did not think 
there was much evidence against Miles. 
A great deal would depend upon Mr. 
Gregory’s attitude, he said. If Mr. 
Gregory wanted a legal separation—Mr. 
Forest did not use the word divorce, 
although that was what he meant—then 
it would not be very difficult. If he 
chose to oppose it, there would be no 
use at all bringing a petition without 
further and more convincing evidence. 


The evening after Miles had been 
asked by Messrs. Barlow, Forest and 
Forest to name his own solicitors, he 
burst in upon his friend Oliver Gaunt 
in a state of blazing excitement. 

Oliver lived in Chelsea in a couple of 
rooms, overlooking the river. When 
Miles arrived he was engaged in the 
tricky business of scrambling eggs for 
his supper and not too well pleased at 
the interruption. 

“Oh, I know—don’t mind me,” said 
Miles. “Just go right ahead. I’ve had my 
dinner.” 

“What’s up, Miles?” 

“What makes you think anything’s 
up?” 

“I can tell it principally by your hair. 
It’s standing on end. I have it. You’ve 
thought up a brand new way to spend 
money.” 

“No, I haven’t. All the same, I'll thank 
you to hand over that quid you bet me. 
Sheila’s done it. She’s engaged Barlow, 
Forest and Forest. She wants to get rid 
of me.” 

Oliver’s fork halted for a couple of 
seconds in mid-air before pursuing its 
logical course. 

“She can’t—unless she’s got more on 
you than I’ve been led to believe,” he 
said. “You’d better run around and tell 
her not to be silly. That’s what I’d do 
with Sheila if I were in your place, 
Miles. I'd give her a good talking to, or 
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stale on her job and wanted a long rest, 
he would have said at once that she was 
to take it. But now she could not tell 
him. Things were wrong between them; 
any moment she might need her job as 
she had never needed it before. 

Oliver Gaunt came to tea the after- 
noon before Sheila was leaving for Paris. 
He hadn’t seen her for some time and 
was only here today by what was more 
a command than an invitation. 

Of course Oliver knew that Miles was 
practically living at his riverside resi- 
dence now. Everybody knew. Now and 
again he turned up in Tadema-square 
when he could be almost sure that Sheila 
wasn’t at home, and they sometimes held 
telephone conversations. Miles was sup- 
posed to be working on a new novel. 

It was a very unhappy situation for 
Oliver. 

He found Sheila white-faced, and 
tight-lipped, with a couple of lines at the 
corners of her mouth he had never 
noticed before. She looked almost plain, 
and as though she really didn’t care if she 
did. They had tea in the garden. 

“I don’t want the servants hearing 
what I have to say,” she told Oliver. “Not 
that they would listen purposely, but 
they can’t help knowing something funny 
is going on.” 

She began to fumble for her handker- 
chief and Oliver said hastily: “If you 
start crying, Sheila, I’m off. I can’t stand 
it. ’'ve been nothing but a battledore—or 
should it be shuttlecock?—for you and 
Miles. The way he’s gone for me, too! 
I told him flat, yesterday, to count me 
out. I won’t take sides. I won’t—I won’t!” 

“There, you’re shouting. That’s what 
I meant by not wanting the servants to 
hear. I knew you'd start shouting. And 
I suppose I can count you out, too?” 

Oliver passed his cup to be refilled. 
There was sweat on his brow. 

“You can, if the reason you’ve asked 
me here today is what Miles bet me it 
was,” 

“Qh, you’ve got a bet on it, have you? 
I don’t care a continental which of you 
wins, but why I asked you to give me an 
hour of your time—it’s been pretty valu- 
able lately, hasn’t it, Oliver?—I asked 
you because I want you to recommend 
me a reliable solicitor. One I 
ean trust and who won’t fiéece me, and 
who'll give me sound advice.” |. 

Oliver stared hard at her, a question 

,in his eyes that he could not bring him- 
self to put into words. 

“I think I will have to divorce Miles,” 
Sheila added. “What wins the bet and 
how much was it for?” 

Oliver looked grey and old. 

“['m afraid it goes to Miles,” he said. 
“He told me he felt sure you were aiming 
at a divorce—the way you've been going 
on.” 


“The way I’ve been going on!” Sheila 
cried shrilly. 
“Remember the servants, my dear.” 

“Oh, shut up!” Then she smiled at him 
a little tremulously and he glimpsed the 
ghost of the Sheila he knew and loved 
so well. 

“Aren’t you being a silly little fool, 
Sheila?” 


Her lips quivered and she winked back 
a couple of tears. 

a = you think I like what I’m going to 
io?” ; 
“It can’t be very pleasant.” 

“Everybody — tries to put the blame 
onto me.” 

“No, I don’t—not me, Sheila. But per- 
haps some of the blame is yours. It can’t 
all be Miles’. That’s what I told him. I 
said it can’t all be yours—I mean, I said 
some of it must be his, too. He wasn’t 
half wild with me. And I’m not going 
to be a battledore any longer.” 

“Shuttlecock, you mean,” said Sheila. 
“Come and see me sometimes, if it isn’t 
too much of a strain on you. I’m going 
to Paris, tomorrow, for the dress shows. 
If you see Miles, you might just tell him 
that Tony Macklin is in Paris, but things 
being what they are, I daresay we won’t 
be staying at the same hotel. Anyway, 
I’m having Harriet to chaperon me.” 

“There!” Oliver exclaimed sadly. 
“That’s what Miles said. He said you 
probably wanted to get rid of him so 
you could marry Macklin.” ; 

“Oh, he did, did he? You're a bit of 
a mischief-maker, aren’t you, Oliver? 
Carrying tales the way you do. Heaven 


knows what you'll tell Miles I’ve said 
this afternoon. Upon my soul—!” 

“That's all the thanks I get. Well, I 
didn’t expect much. I hope you'll enjoy 
your stay in Paris, Sheila.’ 

“I’m not going for pleasure,” she re- 
minded him tartly. 

The gate had no more than clicked be- 
hind Oliver when the telephone began 
to ring, and to spare herself the ordeal 
of talking to anybody else just now, 
Sheila sped straight for the garage, 
where she hoped nobody would find her 
before she got the car out. It was prob- 
ably Harriet, wanting to confirm ar- 
rangements for tomorrow, and she could 
leave a mesage. 

Clear of the house just in the nick of 
time, Sheila headed for the Hammer- 
smith Road, although as yet she had not 
definitely told herself she was going to 
Teddington. But that was where she 
was going. She had to see Miles, if it 
was for the last time in her life. Even 
if lightning doesn’t strike twice, it had 
struck once—hadn’t it? .And in some- 
thing that surely was more important 
than producing a best-seller. No other 
two people in the world had loved each 
other quite so much as she and Miles 
had loved. It couldn’t all be over. 

Yes, of course she was going to Ted- 
dington, and if Miles wasn’t at the bunga- 
low, it didn’t so much matter. The little 
blow would do her good. 


Vv 


Miles Gregory put down the telephone 
receiver, with the words of Mary, the 
parlormaid at Tadema-square, echoing 
in his ears. 

“['m sorry, sir, but Madam must have 
gone out with Mr. Gaunt. They were in 
the garden just a few minutes ago. Will 
you leave a message, sir?” 

“No,” Miles said. “No message.” 

He had worked all he was going to do 
today, and all of a sudden he was feel- 
ing not only tired, but lonely. When he 
was writing he had no time to feel lone- 
ly and visitors were an irritant. Ordi- 
narily he now ought to be in a mood 
for play, but he wasn’t feeling playful 
either. 

Miles knew that Sheila was leaving 
for Paris tomorrow and that Tony Mack- 
lin was already in Paris. He had wanted 
to have a word to say to her about that. 
But what, exactly, would he have said? 
He knew well enough why Sheila was 
going to Paris, why she had to go, and 
what difference did it make if Tony hap- 
pened to be there? Sheila could see him 
just as well in London if she wanted to, 
couldn’t she? People didn’t run off to 
Paris in these days just for a fling. 

Things had gone farther than he had 
ever expected they would to set a bar- 
rier between him and Sheila. If they 
went much farther he might not be able 
to put them right again. This was worse 
than any quarrel they had ever had be- 
fore. In fact it wasn’t a quarrel. It was 
a mist—a miasma. 

“Miles — Miles, 
about?” 

A flicker of annoyance went over 
Miles’ face, and he set down his whisky- 
and-soda untouched. 

That girl again—he’d be blowed if he 
was going to stand for her barging in on 
him whenever the notion took her. She 
was making a confounded nuisance of 
herself. 

“Oh, is that you, Evelyn? I didn’t hear 
any car?” 

“I got Mrs. George to drop me at the 
top of the lane. We’ve been to Windsor. 
That funny old Colonel of hers had 
never seen the Castle. Been slaving, 
darling? I hope I haven’t interrupted.” 

“You took a bit of a chance on find- 
ing me here,” Miles said, not too hos- 
pitably. 

“I knew you were, darling, because we 
could see from the road that your car 
is in the garage.” 

He wished she wouldn’t call him darl- 
ing, every other minute. 

For by now, Miles Gregory’s flirtation 
with Evelyn Clinton had reached its 
logical conclusion. It had been a little 
heady while it lasted, and it had lasted 
longer than any of the other ones. That, 
he felt, was Sheila’s fault, for she had 
taken Evelyn too seriously. Just as he 


are you anywhere 


was probably taking Tony Macklin too 
seriously. 

Evelyn sat down on the step of the 
sun porch, took off her hat and ran a 
hand over the back of her Edwardian 
coiffure, to make sure the bits and pieces 
weren't straggling. They weren’t; noth- 
ing ever did straggle where she was con- 
cerned. 

He sat down beside her on the step 
but not too near, and lit a cigarette. 

“It’s so nice to be with you alone, 
Miles—just the two of us, like this. Har- 
riet told me to bring you back to her 
place for dinner if you felt like it, but I 
told her we’d probably run along to your 
little village inn and pick up a bite 
there. I think that would be nicer — 
don’t you, darling?” 

Miles evaded a direct answer. 

“You don’t happen to know, do you, if 
Harriet has asked Sheila to dinner, too? 
Because if she has—” 

“Oh, I know positively that she has 
not,” Evelyn said quickly. “If you'd 
rather go to Harriet’s, we will. There 
won't be the least danger of your’ run- 
ing into Sheila there.” 

“Then I don’t think I’ll go,” said Miles. 
“It would hardly be worth my while.” 

Evelyn wondered if she had under- 
stood him. 

“I was wondering, darling—” 

“Yes, Evelyn?” 

“Well, it’s a little awkward to men- 
tion. That’s why I was so glad to find 
you alone. I felt we ought to have a 
straight talk about—you know.” 

““Fraid I don’t. About what?” 

“About us.” 

Good heavens, the creature was talk- 
ing like Sheila and with less reason. 
Perhaps it is true, as some great man 
has said, that women are all alike. 

“I mean, you must know there’s an 
awful lot of gossip about us, darling. 
Harriet warned me today. She says if 
Sheila divorces you—” 

“Harriet’s got a bit of a nerve, hasn't 
she?” Miles said coldly. 

The tone of his voice would have 
checked almost anybody, and it did, in- 
deed, give Evelyn Clinton a moment’s 
pause. 

She looked at him mutely, her pink 
lips parted, her eyes wide; then two tears 
in the classic perfection of matched 
pearls, rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

Miles shook out a clean handkerchief 
and learning over, dabbed them care- 
fully away. He hoped he hadn’t spoiled 
anything, but it looked as though her 
make-up was waterproof. 

“Now you'll be all right,” he said. 
“Don’t ery. Everybody gets talked about 
these days, but it doesn’t mean a thing, 
and they’ll soon forget us if we aren’t 
seen running around together too much.” 

Evelyn sat up very straight and her 
eyes were a little hard, now. 

“I'm afraid we have been seen about 
together rather a lot, Miles. It may not 
do you any damage, except with your 
wife—” 

“Well, dash it all, that’s cnough, isn’t 
it? Who else matters a hoot to me ex- 
cept my wife?” demanded Miles, who 
had entirely missed the point of what 
she had been about to make clear. 

“Of all the cads! Next thing you'll be 
saying I’ve run after you. I don’t think 
I'll ever be able to forgive myself for 
being so cheap. It—it hurts. I admired 
you so much. I thought you were strong 
and independent—even though you were 
married. I thought you would go through 
with anything you started. In fact, I 
thought you were a man. I mean, dif- 
ferent from other men. But no, you're 
just like they all are. You'll carry on 
with a girl as long as it pleases you, or 
until your wife kicks up a row, and then 
when that happens, just watch you 
grovel! You don’t love your wife—you're 
merely afraid of her.” 

Evelyn sounded a little as though she 
was speaking from previous experience; 
nevertheless she was really shaken and 
in another moment would burst into real 
tears. 

“You don’t know Sheila very well, or 
you wouldn’t say that,” Miles told her, in 
a voice of misleoding gentleness. “Please 
don’t cry, Evelyn, or you'll get your face 
in a terrible mess.” 

“I don’t care if I do—does it matter to 
me what I look like, when my heart’s 
broken?” 
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She made a grab for his handkerchief 
and began to cry in good earnest, now. 

Miles hitched over, put his arm around 
her and let her have his shoulder for a 
pillow. 

“You are quite right, I have been an 
abominable cad,” he said, “but not to 
you, Evelyn—I mean, not so rotten to 
you as you seem to think. There’s been 
a lot of talk worked up over nothing— 
or almost nothing. That’s what friends 
will do for you. But you and I are sen- 
sible people.” 

“You have ruined my life!” 

“Don’t be stupid, please. I have not 
ruined your life, and I’m not going to let 
you—I should say, I’m not going to ruin 
my own. As a husband, you wouldn't be 
able to stand me for five minutes, 
Evelyn, but Sheila has stood me for five 
years.” 

She did not answer, but kept on sob- 
bing, and he had to keep on comforting 
her. 

“Hark!” he exclaimed suddenly. “I 
think I heard a car. Somebody’s coming 
—for heaven’s sake, girl, pull yourself 
together!” 

But Miles had made a mistake. 

Somebody was going—not coming. 

He had been too engrossed with his 
difficult task to hear the car pull up in 
the lane behind the bungalow; too ab- 
sorbed to notice Sheila when she came 
around the side of the house and saw 
them sitting there close together, with 
Miles’ arm around Evelyn and her face 
hidden against his shoulder. 

Horrified, Sheila had fled at the sight 
of their intimacy. Something seemed to 
turn over inside her and she was very 
nearly sick. In backing out the car she 
ran it into the hedge and did some dam- 
age, not only to the hedge, but to one of 
the rear mudguards. 

It was over; finished and done with; 
she would never, so help her, willingly 
look upon Miles Gregory’s face again. 


VI 


Of a sudden, considerably more than 
her work was hateful. In fact, by com- 
parison, work was bearable. At least 
it was something into which she could 
plunge up to the neck in an effort to 
forget Miles. 

She saw now that all along she had 
only been pretending to believe it was 
true that Miles and she were going to 
separate. It was half pretense when she 
asked Oliver Gaunt to recommend a 
solicitor. Well, she needn’t pretend any 
more. She had seen enough with her 
own eyes in about one split second to 
last her a lifetime. 

Now the charming home Miles and she 
had built up together was hateful. All it 
seemed to represent now was five wasted 
years; and worse than wasted, since the 
memory of them would be torment for- 
ever. She did not feel she could go on 
living there any more. She did not want 
to be constantly reminded of Miles. She 
wanted to forget him, if it was possible. 
She could rent the place furnished and 
probably make a good thing out of it. 
Harriet’s American friends were always 
hirrupping about what a lovely house it 
was and so conveniently situated. 

Of course, she would have to live 
somewhere herself. Where? Pretty well 
any place would do so long as she did 
not have to see people. 

Cook and Mary must be told some- 
thing, and the truth would do for them. 
There wasn’t any sense in building up a 
fiction about something the whole world, 
as affected by the Gregorys, would know 


very soon. : 
But this was for the future. Facing 
Sheila was a fortnight in Paris with 


Harriet George, and doubtless something 
of Tony Macklin, too. 

Harriet was thrilled at the prospect of 
the dress shows. Afterward she was 
going to Deauville. 

Sheila looked more washed out than 
ever when they foregathered in the Pull- 
man the next morning. She had been up 
half the night packing and doing little 
odd jobs that had been waiting until the 
last minute. 

Till the train left Sheila was in an 
agony of fear lest Miles should turn up. 
He didn’t, but Oliver Gaunt did. He 
came racing along the platform at the 
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warded from her club, that will delay 
it, too. But what about that sister of 
hers? What’s-the-name? She would 
know.” 

“Oh, I rang up Nancy Hamar a long 
time ago,” said Oliver. “She seemed a 
bit upset—said Sheila simply didn’t feel 
like seeing her old friends just now, and 
would I forgive her for not giving me 
her address. Poor Sheila, she’s taking it 
hard. Hang Miles!” 

“Well, what did she want to do it 
for, then?” 

“Ask me another,” said Oliver. 

“When's he going to marry Evelyn?” 

“How should I know? Why don’t you 
ask them?” 

“T have.” Harriet tittered. “Evelyn 
said naturally they couldn’t discuss any- 
thing of that sort until the divorce had 
been made absolute, and Miles acted as 
though I had insulted him.” 

“I haven’t seen him lately, and I don’t 
want to see him,” said Oliver. “But I 
suppose I shall have to come to your 
wedding.” 

Harriet wrote to Shelia, leaving it 
pretty late as she had said she would 
do, but after she had posted the letter 
she wondered if it would be possible 
to wheedle any information out of the 
hall porter at Sheila’s club. Anyway the 
idea was worth trying. 

Accordingly the next morning, about 
eleven, Harriet went around and by way 
of a diplomatic start asked brightly if 
Mrs. Gregory was in the club. 

The hall porter knew her as a friend 
of Sheila’s, although she had not been 
in for a long time. 

“I think so, madam. Mrs. Gregory cal- 
led for her letters this morning. I don’t 
think she’s gone out yet... Page!” 

Harriet turned cold. 

But before the page could be dis- 
patched Sheila came along of herself 
and ran bang into Harriet whose letter, 
composed of about fifty-fifty gush and 
reproach, she had just that second fin- 
ished reading. 

“Harriet—my dear! How nice to see 
you.” 

“Sheila!” 

It was hard to fluster Harriet George, 
but apparently it was possible. f 

“Come into the drawing-room,” said 
Sheila, warmly hospitable. 

Harriet followed her, wishing to 
heaven she had thought of calling in at 
the club before she wrote that letter. 

Sheila looked well. Her friend thought 
she had never seen her looking better. 
She was a little thinner, perhaps, but 
certainly younger and less worried 
locking than when Harriet had last seen 
her. 

“Where on earth have you been keep- 
ing yourself? Oliver didn’t know. All I 
could find out was that the club was 
forwarding your mail. I expect you got 
my letter?” 

“Yes, I just got it,” said Sheila. “Day 
after tomorrow's the wedding, isn’t it? 
I'd love to come, Harriet, dear. How very 
kind of you to ask me. It's about time I 
emerged from my shell. I've got a 
scrumptious new dress, too. It will be 
a sort of a debut for me, won't it?” 

Sheila sounded rattled, as though she 
was talking to gain time, and Harriet’s 
head went round and round. 

“Oliver said he had a postcard from 
you, from Nice.” 

“Cap Martin, really. Oh, that was ages 
ago.” ; 
“Well, he thought you might still be 
there. I wasn’t at all sure you could come 
when I wrote you—I mean if you'd get 
my letter in time.” 

“Wasn't it lucky? I almost didn’t come 
up to town today.” 

“Oh? You're not in London?” 

“No. You remember, I let the studio. 
I'm staying in the country with an old 
nurse of mine. She has the dearest little 
cottage and it’s so healthy for—for any- 
body.” 2 

Harriet hardly knew what to think. 
Unless she was very much mistaken, 
Sheila had something up her sleeve. 
She didn’t think it could be Tony. What 
a pity it wasn’t. Probably another man 
like Miles Gregory. Sheila was so un- 
practical. : n 

“I must fly, now,” said Harriet. “See 
you Thursday, then. I think I've told 


you all the news in my letter.” ‘, 
And Harriet flew. “Let ’em all come, 
she told herself. 


That imp of mischief which was a 
component part of the future Mrs. 
O’Dare, had reminded her that it would 
be fatal if she lost her sense of humor. 

One person would get a lot of fun out 
of this, anyway, and that was Hedges, 
her very un-English butler. 

Miles’ name had not been mentioned, 
but for that very reason Sheila felt sure 
he would be at Harriet’s wedding. At 
least, she was sure he had been invited 
and had not declined. Well, he would 
hardly decline and there was no good 
reason why he should fail to turn up. 
Poor Harriet, Sheila knew that for two 
pins she would have implored her not 
to come, 

Her own sense of humor was in better 
working order than Harriet’s this morn- 
ing. Two months to go before she need 
apply for that decree to be made 
absolute, and she had a baby boy nearly 
two months old. He was named David, 
after her father. 

So far her boast that he would be a 
model baby had come true. She had him 
to sleep in her room at nights and he 
never woke until six, which was 
pretty good. Only, Nannie kept remind- 
ing her, a healthy baby of that age 
shouldn’t give any trouble. You just fed 
him, and washed him and let him sleep. 
Nannie didn’t seem to think that David 
was any special miracle. To Sheila, he 
was all the miracles rolled into one. 
She simply couldn’t get over him. She 
had had no idea she could be so silly 
about anything. Next week she was go- 
ing to bring him to town to show him 
off to Nancy, who was herself expect- 
ing to be confined shortly. She was 
bursting to show him off to everybody, 
but she had steeled herself not to do 
so until that decree was made absolute. 


Sheila could get quite hard when she 
thought of Miles, and that was strange, 
because David was his “spittin’ image.” 
What hair David had was frankly red, 
now, but no doubt it would turn darker 
as he grew older, and he had Miles’ 
quite amazing blue eyes—only David's 
were even more amazingly blue. Nannie 
kept him on the little sun porch at the 
back of the cottage as much as pos- 
sible, and his skin was golden. 

Even the happiest and most devoted 
of young wives find that the first baby 
is apt, temporarily at least, to distract 
attention from a husband, and in 
Sheila’s case David was having the nor- 
mal effect on her, plus what might be 
called that of a powerful drug. 

With the baby in her arms she could 
stifle an attack of heartache without 
much trouble. But she was beginning 
to admit that having a baby all by one- 
self had its slight drawbacks. As he 
grew older he would want to know 
things. And then, of course, Miles might 
consider that he had a right to interfere 
in his upbringing. 

Sheila’s heart missed a beat. By that 
time Miles might be sharing other 
children with another woman. Miles 
might not be interested in David at all. 

As Sheila dressed for Harriet’s wed- 
ding, a curious intriguing thought flick- 
ered through her brain, but so fleeting 
that she hardly grasped its significance. 
It was a purely feminine idea but not 
to be confused with one so high-sound- 
ing as womanly. 

Couldn’t she give Evelyn Clinton one 
in the eye, without making David the 
implement? She had done it before with 
other wemen when there wasn’t any 
thought of David, and as she had told 
Nancy, nothing in this wide world would 
ever induce her to come crawling and 
whining to Miles with a baby in her 
arms. That method was not merely old 
fashioned, it was palpably a resort of the 
inefficient. 

Not that she wanted Miles back—not 
at any price, thank you!—but it would 
be marvellous fun if he could be made 
to do a little crawling and whining. 

It was exciting to be putting on this 
lovely new dress that could afford to fit 
like a glove, and the square-cut fox cape 
and the funny little pill-box of a hat 
perched over one eye. Orchids — she 
would get a spray in town. For a long 
time she hadn’t been able to look very 
smart. Indeed, it was like a debut. 

Those new things she had bought were 
going to cost money. Here she had a 
twinge of conscience that was like a 
toothache. She must work like blazes 


and haul in her horns after this little 
splurge. It was going to be easier, now, 
to understand poor Nancy’s cheerful 
economies. Only, Nancy never ran into 
debt. 

Sheila had planned to spend the night 
at her club, and as she packed a suitcase 
and dressing bag, the thought of leaving 
David for even twenty-four hours 
damped her enthusiasm a bit. 

“You'll be very, very careful, Nannie? 
And telephone to the club if anything 
goes wrong. I'll keep in touch. I'll ring 
you up at six o'clock, myself. You'll 
have given him his bath by then. Per- 
haps you can bring him to the telephone. 
He’d like to hear my voice.” 

Nannie said only what was expected 
of her, but she looked volumes. Sheila 
apparently was trying to teach the 
equivalent of her grandmother to suck 
eggs. 

“I—I don’t think I'll say good-by to 
him,” she said, with a little catch in her 
voice, when she was quite ready to 
depart. “I might break down.” 

Nannie sniffed and reminded her that 
the taxi was waiting to take her to the 
station. 

Sheila thought how inconvenient it 
was to be dependent on trains. She must 
get the old saloon into commission again 
as soon as she could afford it. Miles had 
a Rolls. Well, Miles was rich for the 
moment. People were predicting already 
that his new novel was going to be a 
knockout. Was she being fair to David, 
who had such a rich father? . . . Oh, 
shut up! Nannie was right. She could 
let herself get morbid on the subject 
of David; never pin your heart on any- 
thing or anybody. What you fear, hap- 
pens. But what was there to fear? David 
would love playing with the chickens 
in Nannie’s back yard when he grew a 
little older... 


XI 
Hedges said: “Come right in, Mrs. 
Gregory, Madam is expecting you. 


There’s a lot of folks here, but the bride 
and groom haven’t got back yet.” 

“Then I suppose Mr. Gregory is here,” 
said Sheila, slightly flustered for once 
by Hedges’ casual Americanisms. Almost 
she had said “my husband.” 

“Sure he is,” Hedges replied. “Do you 
want to leave your cape?” 

“No, I think I'll keep it.” 

As it happened, Sheila’s entrance was 
covered by the bridal party who at that 
moment debouched from their car and 
flowed into the hall—Colonel O’Dare in 
new clothes, and Harriet very resplend- 
ent of course, attended by Oliver Gaunt 
and a Mrs. Simmens, who turned out 
to be a sister of Harriet’s. 

“There was some kind of a procession 
on and we got held up in the traffic,” 
Harriet explained. “How lovely you look 
—doesn’t she, Oliver? ... Thank you, 
my dear, I know I’m going to be very 
happy. Now where on earth is Hedges?” 

“I think Sam wanted to see him about 
something,” said Sheila. 

She got well behind Harriet and the 
Colonel and clung foolishly to Oliver 
Gaunt’s arm. All of a sudden she was 
trembling from head to foot and wished 
she had not come. ~* 

She saw Miles before he saw her. He 
was lounging against the mantelshelf at 
the farther end of the drawing-room, 
talking to Evelyn Clinton. 

A pang shot through her, just as when 
she realized she was leaving David for 
a whole twenty-four hours, and her 
heart felt as though it had dropped into 
her shoes. 

For the last few years she had taken 
Miles’ distinguished looks more or less 
for granted, but she knew now that if 
she had been seeing him for the first 
time in her life, she would have made at 
least a mental bee-line in his direction. 
There wasn’t a man in the room to touch 
Miles. 

He was smiling at Evelyn in that 
quizzical way of his, saying something 
in an undertone to make her laugh; they 
were having a joke together. 

“Ah—here comes the bride!” he ex- 
claimed raising his glass as he caught 
sight of Harriet. “Late, as usual.” 

And then he started and his smile 
became curiously changed as he saw 








Sheila. His eyes widened with what 
seemed to be an affectation of amazed 
delight, and he came deliberately toward 
her. Fortunately Harriet and her old new 
husband were so surrounded at that 
moment that Miles could not have got 
near them if he had tried, else he might 
have been accused of bad manners. 

“Sheila Gregory!” he exclaimed. He 
took both her hands and held them 
warmly. “Don’t say you don’t remember 
me. I’m Miles. It’s a long time since we 
last met. I've been wondering where you 
were hiding yourself, but nobody would 
tell me.” She colored with embarrass- 
ment as he held her hands, and at last 
managed to draw them away. 

Everybody was laughing, except Tony 
Macklin and Evelyn Clinton, who both 
looked a little scandalized. . 

Harriet said, “Well, I'm glad you two 
are friends again.” 

Nobody knew how relieved Harriet 
felt. 

Sheila managed to get separated from 
Miles. She felt as though she had been 
in some sort of a fight. Tony Macklin 
thrust a glass into her hand, and asked 
her if her hat was meant to be worn that 
way. She pushed the pill-box back a 
little and smiled vaguely at him. Noth- 
ing seemed real. It was like a mixed-up 
dream where the most improbable things 
were happening. 

At lunch she found she had been 
placed carefully between Tony and 
Oliver, with Miles and Evelyn well hid- 
den from view by the fruit and flower- 
pieces. Poor Harriet must have spent 
some time thinking out that arrange- 
ment. 

“Are you going to let that cad make 
a monkey of you?” Tony said furiously, 
in Sheila’s ear. 

No need to ask, “What cad?” 

“No,” said Sheila, “I’m going to make 
a monkey of him.” Who on earth had 
ever succeeded in making a monkey of 
Miles, and where he was concerned she 
was old stuff, an oft told tale. He knew 
all her little tricks by heart. 

“You'd better not be too friendly with 
him,” Tony told her, “or you'll have the 
King’s Proctor on your track.” 

“Thanks, darling, for reminding me. 
But surely the situation is not imperilled 
by our shaking hands? Miles would 
know how far one is allowed to go.” 

She felt sure that Oliver was listening, 
and she wished he wouldn’t. He ought to 
be talking to Harriet’s sister. 

“How long are you going to be in 
London, Tony?” she asked. 

“As long as you'll let me stay. Will 
you have dinner with me tonight?” 

“What about the King’s Proctor?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“Excuse me,” said Oliver, who most 
certainly had been listening, “but while 
you are making engagements Sheila, I’d 
be glad if you could set a time when I 
can see you. It won’t take long.” 

“Oh, gosh!” she murmured. 

Oliver’s eye was steely. He had not 
liked her neglecting him and he had it 
in his power to take a mean revenge. 
Without a by-your-leave or even the 
courtesy of an explanation she had done 
a rather dreadful thing to Oliver. For 
the last month she had been expecting 
one of those letters from him with 
which, in the past at least, Miles had 
been so familiar, informing her that her 
banking account was well pverdrawn. 
Nearly fifty pounds now, and the bills 
for the clothes she had on and quite a 
number of other items were not yet in. 

She winked at Oliver, who remained 
owl-like. 

“You choose an odd moment to bring 
up an unpleasant topic,” she said. “Why 
didn’t you write one of your famous 
letters to me?” 

“If you prefer me to do so, I will,” he 
replied stiffly. 

Tony, of course, wanted to know what 
it was about, and Sheila was in a panie 
lest he should guess. 

She said: “A bet we had... All right, 
Oliver, shall I come to your place or 
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perhaps I’d send her flowers and make 
love to her. If I were in your place—” 

“You're not,” Miles interrupted, “and 
I’m not asking your advice, either. I’m 
just telling you.” 

He waved his arms and strode about 
grinning in a secretive sort of way as 
though he had a good joke which he 
did not mean to share. 

“Go on, then—tell me,” said Oliver, 
still rather engrossed with his supper. 
He was used to heroics from Miles, who 
could spout like Hamlet if occasion re- 
quired. And sometimes even if there 
Was no occasion. 

“I'm going to let her go through with 
it,” Miles said. “I shall give her all the 
help I can even if we have to wade 
through mud—which is more or less of 
a foregone conclusion. Sheila shall get 
rid of me—since she seems to want to— 
as decently and quietly as possible, 
which I am told is her wish. She doesn’t 
want alimony. In fact, I am informed on 
the authority of her solicitors that she 
will not accept a penny of alimony—” 

“Wants a lump sum?” Oliver asked 
hopefully. 

“She wants her freedom, and nothing 
else. You have to respect Sheila. I do.” 

“I think she’s foolish and that you're 
rather moldy,” said Oliver. “I’m sick of 
the both of you. And let me tell you, if 
you marry that Clinton girl—” 

“I was wondering when you were go- 
ing to drag her in,” Miles interrupted. 
“What about Tony Macklin? If Sheila 
has a rival, I have one, too. It's a case 
of ‘may the best man win’.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” Oliver growled. 

“You'll find out, my boy—you'll find 
out,” crowed Miles. “I feel fine tonight, 
but I'll feel better when it’s all over. !m 
having Grover and Gunner. They’re 
almost as good as Barlow, Forest and 
Forest, and Mr. Grover thinks we can 
get the thing through without much de- 
lay. The sessions aren’t quite as crowded 
as they were.” 

Miles seemed very casual, yet Oliver 
sensed his excitement, for he had seen 
Miles dance about and talk like a lunatic 
when he had merely conceived what he 
thought was a good idea for a story. 

“I think you are putting it all on,” 
Oliver said. “I don’t believe you're a bit 
pleased—” 

“Tll grant you, I’m not pleased. That’s 
a wrong description of how I feel,” Miles 
interrupted. He calmed down a little 
and stood for a moment in deep thought. 

“Tm trying to think how it is I do 
feel,” he went on. “I'd like to define it 
precisely. You see, at school when we'd 
blotted our copy it was a relief to tear 
out the whole page, wasn’t it, Oliver?” 

“I see. In other words, start again with 
a clean slate,” Oliver said drily. 

“Bless you,” said Miles. “Well, I must 
be off. I think this new opus of mine 
is going to be a corker—every bit as 
good as ‘May Madness’.” 

“I hope the public thinks so, too. And 
that reminds me, you want to watch 
your account—” 

“I pay you to do that, for me.” 

“Because it’s getting a little low,” 
Oliver added, ignoring the interruption. 
“What with your new car and your river 
bungalow—” 

“I told you I was selling that place,” 
Miles protested. 

“If you can find a customer, which 
won't be easy at this time of year. And 
then, of course, there’s that new man- 
sion you’ve bought.” 

“Only a villa, Oliver. Don’t exagger- 
ate. A fellow has to live somewhere.” 

“You won't be getting any more royal- 
ties on ‘May Madness’ until January.” 

“I can always bone the publishers for 
an advance—or get an overdraft from 
you on the strength of my prospects. 
You have no imagination, Oliver.” 

“And at that, perhaps it’s better than 
— too much,” Oliver said with a 
sigh. 

It seemed to him he spent half his life 
being out of patience with Miles 
Gregory. 

“Really, I wonder Sheila has stood you 
as long as she has,” he exclaimed pet- 
tishly. 

“Don’t be catty,” Miles admonished 
him. “Well, I'd better go now and do a 
hand’s turn of work. The worst of these 
domestic upsets is it throws a fellow out 
of his stride.” 


Oliver glanced at the clock. The time 
was a little past nine. Then he glanced 
at the telephone and decided against it. 
He could take a taxi and be at Tadema- 
square in less than ten minutes. If 
Sheila was at home she would probably 
be glad to see him. 

He caught her just returning from her 
sister Nancy’s where she had gone to 
dinner, and she did seem pleased to see 
him. 

The studio looked a little bare and 
then he saw that it had been stripped of 
all the personal touches. 

“I'm letting it furnished,” Sheila said. 
“I was lucky. I got a tenant right away 
and I’m going to make a profit of six 
pounds a week out of it. Aren’t I clever, 
Oliver?” 

“I don’t know if you are or not,” 
Oliver said miserably. “Miles has just 
heen to see me.” 

“Miles? How is he ...I mean, I sup- 
pose he told you?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“I suppose he pretended to be terribly 
upset?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“You mean... he really was upset?” 

“Anything but. The way he carried 
on made me feel quite sick. You’d have 
thought he’d been left a legacy or some- 
thing.” 

Sheila turned a little pale, and swal- 
lowed down a lump in her throat. Oliver 
wouldn’t lie to her, she knew. He 
wasn’t making it up. 

“Well, I—I'm glad he’s taking it all 
right,” she said. “They told me he would 
not fight it—if it was my wish. Sit down, 
Oliver. Would you like something—a 
cup of tea or anything?” 

“No thanks, I've just had supper. You 
know, I feel rotten about this silly busi- 
ness of you and Miles.” 

“So do I — perfectly and absolutely 
rotten. But I couldn’t do anything else. 
I had proof, Oliver—with my own eyes. 
He doesn’t care for me any more.” 

“All right, I don’t want to hear the 
sickening details. But why, in the name 
of common sense, aren’t you applying for 
alimony? You ought to make him pay 
through the nose. Really, my dear, it’s 
only right, that you should.” 

“I never have taken money from Miles, 
so why should I start when I’m not liv- 
ing with him? No thank: you, Oliver. 
I've got my pride.” 

“You're just letting him get away with 
everything, then?” 

“He can have jit all,” said Sheila. “I’m 
not even going to throw it up to him that 
he’s had five good years of my life. I had 
the same from him. Miles and I were 
happy. We seemed to understand each 
other so well, and now this has hap- 
pened. Tony Macklin will ask me to 
marry him when it’s all over.” 

“And will you?” 

“How can I tell?” 

For a moment they were silent. 

Then Sheila said: “Just what did Miles 
say. I wish you'd tell me.” 

“Only a lot of rot about starting again 
with a clean slate—that it was a relief, 
to him. Oh yes, he said he respected 
you.” 

“That was kind, anyway. Did he say 
anything about his future plans?” 

“Well, —er—nothing definite.” Oliver 
was beginning to squirm. 

“What about this new property he’s 
bought?” 

“How did you know?” 

“Tony told me.” 

“Well, yes—he has bought it. More or 
less. Part of the price is going into a 
mortgage.” ; 

“Is he going to live there alone?” 

“I don’t know. I.didn’t encourage him 
to tell me. He says his new book is going 
to be better, or as good as the last one.” 

“T hope it is,” Sheila said, without en- 
thusiasm. 


Ix 


Sheila had a secret that had revealed 
itself to her very gradually. She had not 
required medical attention since she had 
measles when she was sixteen, but she 
knew a doctor who lived in the neigh- 
borhood. He was just a family prac- 
titioner and perhaps only a specialist 
could deal with her case, Sheila thought, 
~~, anyway, she would go to see him 

rst. 


For by now she knew that for a long 
time—it might be as long ago as Easter 
—something had been wrong with her, 
creeping up in a_ stealthy, sinister 
fashion. This afternoon she had fainted 
and Mary had had trouble in bringing 
her to again. 

Of course it might not be anything in 
the nature of what she feared, that is 
to say anything requiring an operation, 
but at least she must find out. 

At ten o’clock next morning she was 
on the doctor’s doorstep. 

In the ordinary way Nancy Hamar, 
Sheila’s sister, seldom found herself 
with more than a few minutes to spare 
in her long days as a busy mother. Even 
when the household duties were attend- 
ed to there was always the mending 
basket. As she sat down with it one 
afternoon she wished that “woman’s 
work” did not leave one’s mind so free. 

Perhaps, she thought, that was why 
Sheila apparently did not take this busi- 
ness of her and Miles separating very 
much to heart. Sheila had to put her 
mind on her work. Nancy sighed, wish- 
ing she could see Sheila more often. As 
it was weeks often passed without a visit 
between the sisters. 

There was the doorbell, and as Dillys, 
the little maid, had gone to have a tooth 
pulled, Nancy had to answer it herself. 
It was a nuisance, probably somebody 
wanting to sell something, but Nancy 
Hamar was a patient woman and she 
merely fetched another little sigh as she 
rose to go to the door. 

“Oh, Nancy!” cried Sheila. 

“Darling—what is it?” 

“Oh, Nancy—you’d never believe!” 

Sheila’s eyes were sparkling, there was 
fun lurking in the corners of her mouth, 
and she was so out of breath that it 
seemed as if she must have run all the 
way from Tadema-square. 

Something had happened, something 
that had changed Sheila overnight from 
being all hard-boiled and cynical. She 
looked years younger, too. Instantly 
Nancy thought, “Oh, thanks be, she’s 
made it up with Miles!” 

Sheila came in, pulled off her hat and 
faned herself with it. She was all but 
dancing. 

“How nice and cool it is in here. And 
what a blessing to find you alone.” 

“What is it, Sheila? What’s happened?” 

“Guess?” 

Nancy gave her a troubled look. She 
was afraid to voice her hope about Miles, 
because the last time they’d had an 
argument on that subject, Sheila had 
begged her kindly never to mention 
Miles’ name again. 

“But of course you couldn’t guess. It 
would never enter your head. It didn’t 
enter mine. I thought of everything else 
—horrible things—but not that. So I 
went to see Dr. Frazer this morning, and 
he says I'm going to have a baby.” 

“Why, Sheila!” 

“Yes, I know. But I'd been fooled 
before, and I thought probably I was 
only a bit anaemic and run down. And 
at Easter when we were at Le Tou- 
quet—” 

“I am so pleased,” said Nancy. “I just 
can’t get used to it—coming so sudden. 
Of course this will make all the differ- 
ence, won't it?” 

Sheila threw her a suspicious glance. 

“Difference? In what way?” 

“When you tell Miles, I mean.” 

Sheila’s brightness faded, leaving her 
a little lifeless. 

“I’m not going to tell him,” she :said, 
her voice metallic. “It's none of his 
business.” 

“Well, that’s a new idea to me!” 

“I don’t see why. This doesn’t alter a 
thing that’s happened between Miles and 
me. Do you think [d go crawling and 
whining to him to come back to me, 
just because I’m going to have a baby?” 

“Why would you have to crawl and 
whine?” 

“Because he’s in love with another 
woman. Miles would despise me if I 
did a thing like that—and quite rightly.” 

“But when he hears—” 

“He isn’t going to hear. There won’t 
be anybody who can tell him but you, 
and if you dare, Nancy Hamar, I'll never 
forgive you as long as I live.” 

“I certainly won’t tell him, if that’s 
the way you feel about it.” 

“That is the way I feel—and so would 
you, if you were in my shoes, Last 
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night I got sort of mushy and sorry for 
myself when I thought maybe I'd got to 
have some horrid operation. But now I 
feel grand. I feel right on top of the 
world, Nance. You see, I'm going to 
have somebody—somebody all my very 
own. And I’m not the least tiniest bit 
afraid.” 

Nancy mopped her eyes in a care- 
ful sort of way. 

“Every child ought to have a father,” 
she said. “It’s not fair to it. You can’t 
bring children up properly without a 
father.” 

“I never heard such nonsense. Plenty 
of women do. That’s an exploded theory, 
my dear.” 

“Well, it isn’t fair to Miles, then.” 

“He should have thought of that be- 
fore.” 

“But he didn’t know, Sheila.” 

“He doesn’t know now, and what he 
doesn’t know won't hurt him. Didn’t we 
agree not to discuss Miles any more?” 

“All right, dear.” 

“Oh, Nancy, please cheer up. I thought 
we'd have such fun planning about it. 
There are so many things I want to 
ask you. Couldn’t you stop being a wet 
blanket, darling?” 

Nancy put on a brave if somewhat 
quavering smile. 

“Tl try.” she said. “But there’s one 
thing I don’t understand. How are you 
going to help people from knowing? A 
baby isn’t a very easy secret to keep.” 

“It must be thought out,” said Sheila. 
“You can manage pretty weli anything 
if you put your mind to it. It wouldn't 
be a bad plan if I went to stay with 
Nannie. She'll have those two rooms 
she always lets in the summer. Rosedale 
is near enough to town, but not toc 
near. I've got a month’s holiday coming 
to me, and I can wangle a couple of 
months later on, if I need that much. 
Comes to that, I can carry on with my 
work perfectly well down at Rosedale. 
A Nannie will look after the baby. 
I'l. get a woman in for the housework.” 


x 


Before Harriet George sent out the 
invitations to the feast in honor of her 
marriage to Colonel O’Dare, she made 
a few cautious enquiries. 

It was going to be what she called a 
quiet wedding. That is to say, the actual 
ceremony was to take place at a regis- 
trar’s with a couple of witnesses and 
only about twenty people were to be 
asked to lunch. Harriet had difficulty in 
keeping the list within bounds for she 
had many friends and weeding them out 
was a problem. 

In the circumstances, since their 
divorce had just gone through, she did 
not like to ask both Miles and Sheila 
without finding out how they felt about 
it. 

Oliver Gaunt helped her in that re- 
spect. He was the only one of their 
crowd, it seemed, who knew that Sheila 
had gone abroad again, and even he 
professed to know very little. 

“No, not Paris,” he said in reply to 
Harriet’s quick question. “This was some 
place near Nice, and I only had a pic- 
ture postcard. She said she was going 
to ‘lie low’ for a little while and take 
a long holiday. That was some months 
ago, so she may not be there now.” 

“Tony is still in Paris—or was the 
other day,” Harriet said in a speculative 
tone. “And I think he’s coming over for 
my wedding. Well, I can’t ask Sheila if 
I don’t know where she is, can I? I don’t 
think she’s treating her friends very 
well.” 

“She said anything would be for- 
warded from her club. Are you gaing 
to ask Evelyn Clinton?” 

Harriet looked down her nose. 

“Well, it’s like this, Oliver. I shall ask 
Miles and Evelyn amuses him.” 

Oliver snorted, but this wasn’t his 
wedding. 

“And on the whole, I think I'd better 
invite Sheila. We’ve always been such 
good friends. If she’s in Nice, she isn’t 
likely to come.” 

Oliver repeated that nobody could be 
sure that Sheila was still abroad. Har- 
riet might have had the wit to note that 
Oliver’s manner was slightly evasive. 

“Tl leave it a little late and then 
write her a letter. If it has to be for- 
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Yet they used to say it was the woman 
who paid. 

Evelyn had been acting so nobly of 
late. There was a gentle dignity, a 
charming reserve about her. Miles felt 
that he hated noble women. The worst 
of it was he was sure that any moment 
she would melt and fall on his neck 
again. She hadn’t actually done so since 
that afternoon on the steps of the river- 
side bungalow, but that might have been 
because he had not given her a very 
good opportunity. 

Today they had walked across the 
park from Harriet’s in the brilliant 
February sunshine and Evelyn had been 
quite gay and wholly impersonal. He 
had felt grateful to her for not men- 
tioning Sheila. He had felt so grateful 
that... and now Miles put a spurt on. 

He had forgotten something. It had 
gone as clean out of his mind as the most 
elusive of dreams. But he was remem- 
bering it now. As they parted on the 
steps of Evelyn’s little house in Shep- 
herd’s Market he had said: “What about 
a spot of food and dancing tonight?” And 
of course Evelyn had said she would like 
nothing better. If she wasn’t actually 
waiting for him to turn up this very 
moment, she soon would be. 

Suppose Sheila had accepted his 
casual invitation, and then he had sud- 
denly remembered Evelyn? Well, he 
didn’t have to worry about that coentre- 
temps now. 

He took himself up in the lift and 
plunged into the business of changing 
his clothes with a sort of grim zest. 


XIII 


Tony Macklin had a gift for entertain- 
ing. He could choose the nicest places. 
That night he took Sheila to Chez 
Charley’s, his latest find in small rest- 
aurants where there was no distracting 
swing band and the food was incom- 
parable, 

But from the start Tony was slightly 
absent-minded, although he neglected 
none of the duties of a host. Obviously 
something was worrying him, and Sheila 
wondered if it had anything to do with 
herself. 

That nervous drumming with his 
finger-tips, those sidewise glances, a 
gnawing of the lips, as though every 
minute he expected something to hap- 
pen. What was he frightened of? Well, 
perhaps frightened was not exactly the 
word. It was more an apprehension. 

Sheila dismissed Miles from her mind 
as a possible source of Tony’s anxiety, 
but when toward the close of the meal 
he failed to answer a repeated question, 
she thought it was time to let him know 
that she had noticed. 

“If you’re afraid to be seen in public 
with me, why did you ask me out to 
dinner?” she said, tempering the asper- 
ity of her words with a smile. 

He heard her that time. 

“It isn’t that,’ he said quickly. “All 
the same, we might as well get out of 
here. Waiter!” 

But the waiter was in no hurry. 

Sheila had an instinct to turn her 
head. 

“Don’t do that,” Tony said, in a sharp 
undertone. 

His warning had come too late. Behind 
her, a little to the left, she had caught 
a glimpse of a woman's face, a woman 
who was dining alone. It was a white, 
angry face, and the burning dark eyes 
were fastened on Tony Macklin. 

An instantaneous impression was reg- 
istered on Sheila’s brain and she felt 
curiously humiliated. 

“That woman?” she asked. 

“Yes.” His voice was grim. 

“Has she some claim on you?” 

“No—none whatever.” 

“She thinks she has. That's obvious.” 

“She’s a blackmailer,” he _ said. 
“Where's that confounded waiter? If you 
must know, my dear, I’m only anxious 
on your account. She’s quite capable of 
making a scene. I had no idea she was 
in London. She must have followed me 
across. How the dickens did she know 
I was dining here? It could hardly be 
coincidence.” 

At last the waiter brought their bill 
and Tony thrust some banknotes at him 
and got up. 

“Come along,” he said brusquely. 


Sheila saw that the woma 
e an c > 
ing her bill, too. Bre 


“Come along—hurry,” Tony urged her. 

In a few seconds they were in a taxi. 
Tony gave the name of the Quadrangle 
Club to the driver. Probably it was the 
first place that came into his mind. 

“You'd like to dance, wouldn’ r 
he asked. etre 

“Left alone I'd go straight back to my 
club and climb into bed,” Sheila replied. 

“Well, you're not going to be left alone 
SO early in the evening.” 

Tony had quite recovered himself, 
now, but Sheila had what might be cal- 
led an unpleasant taste in her mouth. 
There was an ugly story behind his 
association with that whitefaced, angry 
woman, she felt sure. It might explain 
a lot where Tony was concerned. 


“Look here, I'd better tell you,” he 
said. “I know what you are thinking. I 
can read your mind, and it’s bristling 
like a porcupine. There’s no need to 
tell you the details, but I met that 
woman in France during the war, when 
I was eighteen. She’s nearly ten years 
older than I am.” 

“She still loves you, I suppose.” 

“I hardly think so. There’s some man 
wants to marry her—or so she says.” 

“Then—what?” 

“I told you—blackmail. More money. 
The idea is to scare off any decent 
woman I might want to marry unless I 
fork up a matter of twenty thousand 
pounds. So now you know. Are you 
scared off?” 

“This day has been a riot,” she said. 
“Don’t ask me how I feel about any- 
thing.” 

The taxi drew up and they got out. 

The Quadrangle was a popular and 
not too exclusive club. Some of Har- 
riet’s guests had mentioned going on 
there tonight and Sheila hoped there 
might be a lively crowd of friends to 
welcome her with cheers. 

One thing, however, she had not ex- 
pected. 

She had left Miles still wearing the 
lounge suit in which he had chosen to 
help Harriet celebrate her wedding, and 
felt it was more than likely he would 
sit for hours arguing with Oliver. 

She certainly had not expected to see 
him again so soon. 

And here he was, all got up in white 
tie and tails at a long table with about 
a dozen of Harriet’s guests, including 
Evelyn Clinton, If observation went for 
anything, Miles was the life and soul of 
that party. They had started making 
themselves conspicuous. 

She was standing at the door of the 
long supper room waiting for Tony to 
leave his hat and overcoat, and it seemed 
as though a knife went through her 
heart. Yet Miles had asked her to have 
diner with him ... But that was because 
he probably already knew she was din- 
ing with Tony. He had only done it to 
devil her. 

Life would be impossible if she was 
going to run into Miles at every touch 
and turn. Three times today it had hap- 


pened. 
The world was too small. 
Really, it was almost strange that 


Harriet hadn’t turned up! Who was it 
once said that London has all the char- 
acteristics of a village green? You 
couldn’t show your nose in the West 
End without running into everybody. 
Already that truth had been impressed 
upon Tony Macklin tonight, although of 
course the Suzanne woman might have 
known where to find him. 

Sheila turned quickly to Tony who 
was coming along. 

“The whole gang’s in there,” she said. 
“Including Miles.” 

“I'm not surprised,” he replied. 

“T don’t think I care to stay. I don’t 
want to go anywhere else, either. I’m 
going back to the club.” 

Tony fetched his hat and overcoat 
again. 

“Taking it by and large we don’t seem 
to be having any luck,” he said. “T’ll 
drop you and buzz on back to my flat. 
I’ve had all I want for one night.” 


“Darling, I think we’ve had enough of 
this,” he said to Evelyn. 
His tone and the way he looked was 


intended as an insult for their table 
companions. Yet it was Miles, himself, 
who had insisted upon joining them, 
without any special invitation, when he 
and Evelyn entered the club and found 
the crowd already there. 

Nobody took offense at him. They 
knew him too well. 

Evelyn, who had a naturally sharp 
tongue, might have used it on him, but 
she was schooling herself to a new part 
where Miles was concerned. She, at least, 
was in deadly earnest. There had been 
a very black time, indeed, when she 
thought she really had lost him, the 
time when he had dried her tears and 
talked to her like a kind but disapprov- 
ing uncle. On that occasion she had 
every reason to believe that he was 
headed straight back for Sheila. 

All that was changed now, only that 
Evelyn did not take any liberties. In a 
polite way she let Miles know that she 
was ever so slightly offended with him. 
Tonight she did not even take for 
granted that he would come in for a 
few moments when they reached her 
little house, but held out her hand to 
bid him good-by. It was hardly neces- 
sary to thank him, for he had spoiled 
her evening. 

“Will you pardon my asking a per- 
sonal question,” Evelyn said. 

“Granted,” Miles replied, wondering 
if it was possible to teach a grown-up 
woman not to use that particular word 
in that way. 

“I. was wondering—when, exactly, 
does your divorce become absolute?” 

“’Fraid I’ve lost count. Let’s see—one, 
two, three—no, I got off with the wrong 
month. Some time in March, I believe— 
or would it be early in April?” 

“I should think you’d know.” 

“Well, I haven’t been actually count- 
ing the days. Why?” 

“I was only wondering. Sheila’s been 
so discreet, hasn’t she? Or has she? I 
heard from Harriet that she’s been liv- 
ing abroad. I suppose she and Tony 
came over from Paris together for Har- 
riet’s wedding.” 

This was an idea which so far had 
not struck Miles Gregory. His bantering 
expression slowly died. 

“I do not pretend to keep a watch on 
Sheila’s movements,” he said coldly. 


“Why should I?” 


“Somehow, I felt you were still inter- 
ested in her,” Evelyn retorted. 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” he asked ag- 
gressively. 

“Poor Miles! I'm so sorry for you if 
you are.” 

“One is always interested in people 
one has known intimately,” Miles said. 


“Harriet thinks it will be an ideal 
match for Sheila. She was with them for 
a while, you know. She says they—or 
rather, Tony has the most wonderful 
apartment. I don’t suppose you noticed 
Sheila’s clothes today. That cape must 
have cost a packet. And I’m almost sure 
her dress came from Schiaparelli’s. I 
heard Harriet ask her point blank, and 
she said, ‘I can see there’s no fooling 
you.’” 

Miles let this sink in. Apparently there 
was no fooling anybody but him. He was 
getting it from all sides; but more par- 
ticularly he had got it from Sheila, her- 
self, this very, very evening. 

“How do you know who’s paying for 
Sheila’s clothes?” he asked, making a 
last but perilously weak stand. 

“IT don’t. But I know you aren’t. Oliver 
told Harriet she wouldn’t take a penny 
from you. Besides—they let a woman 
run up bills if she’s going to marry 
money. That seems to make it 
respectable.” 

“I feel I ought to apologize to you,” 
Miles said after a moment. “I’ve botched 
up your evening and I’m not very good 
company tonight. There’s something I’ve 
got to do—that I’ve just thought of. It 
won't keep until morning, unfortunately. 
There’s a little murder I’ve got to com- 
mit. Will you forgive me if I suggest we 
call it a day?” 

Evelyn glared at him. She had been 
frustrated by this man so long. She could 
not stand much more of it. Swiftly she 
rose, and they walked out without an- 
other word. 

Leaving Evelyn at her door, Miles 
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Gregory lit a cigarette and turned his 
uncertain footsteps toward Tony’s flat. 

Tony Macklin maintained an expen- 
sive service flat in Crauford Court 
which he kept on no matter where or 
how far afield his travels led him. He 
would be sure to be staying there now, 
but he might not be home. And if he 
was home, Sheila more than likely was 
with him. 

Miles clenched his teeth and bit 
through his cigarette holder. He had to 
throw it away, and without a holder he 
didn’t enjoy his smoke. Well, it wasn’t 
absolutely necessary for him to smoke. 

Crauford Court lay in a turning off 
Piccadilly. The rent of Tony’s flat would 
cost about three times what Miles’ did, 
although it wasn’t any bigger and had 
no view, not even of the Green Park, 
which was quite near. 

Miles passed through the chastely 
furnished entrance, conscious that he 
was not quite steady, waved casually to 
the hall porter to show his perfect sang- 
froid, and took himself up in one of the 
lifts. 

It was after half past eleven when he 
pressed the bell at the door of Tony 
Macklin’s flat. 

Several times he rang, and then 
braced himself against the wall while 
he searched for a cigarette and prepared 
to wait until Tony came home. 

Where was his holder? Must have 
dropped it somewhere? He fumbled in 
his pockets and in doing so knocked 
against the door, which unexpectedly 
gave against his weight. 

It had been on the jar all the time, 
and he hadn’t noticed. Almost he had 
fallen over backward. 

He entered, somewhat cautiously. 

“Hello—anybody at home?” 

Apparently not, although there was a 
light on in the sitting-room. 

Everything here seemed to be in good 
order. He looked into the bedroom, 
switching the light on and off, and then 
in the bathroom. Nobody in either. 

Perhaps Tony had gone out for a 
moment, or it was possible that his 
valet hadn’t closed the door when he 
left after seeing that everything was in 
readiness for the night. 

Super-civilized beast—bloated swine— 
King of the Cads. Yes, and a few other 
things, before Miles Gregory, after an- 
other futile hunt for his cigarette holder, 
was suddenly overcome with inertia and 
slumped into a comfortable chair where 
he promptly fell asleep. 

It had been his self-righteous inten- 
tion to drag the truth out of Tony Mack- 
lin and if it proved to be as horrid as 
Evelyn Clinton, stimulated by Harriet, 
had a little more than hinted, then Miles 
determined to beat him up to within 
an inch of his life. 

When he sank into that chair, he was 
telling himself that he would wait here 
all night if necessary until Tony came 
home. And wait there all night he did. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when 
he woke up, and it took him a good five 
minutes to realize where he was and 
why he had come here. Obviously it was 
of no use to wait any longer. He strug- 
gled to his feet, thought about washing 
his face in cold water and changed his 
mind with a shudder. 

He felt slightly conspicuous in his 
gala clothes as he emerged from the lift 
in the wan grey light of the early morn- 
ing, but this was not the first time Miles 
Gregory had started for home in good 
time to arrive with the milk. 

The night porter, half in mufti, was 
sluicing down the marble lobby, and 
straightened up to touch his forelock as 
Miles passed him. 

“Wonder where he thinks I’ve spent 
the night?” Miles asked himself. 

By the time he got home his fury 
against Tony Macklin had subsided a 
little. No doubt Tony wanted to marry 
Sheila, but that did not prove that 
Sheila had been making herself cheap 
with him. He rang up Sheila’s club and 
by pretending that he was somebody 
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will you come to my club? I’m staying 
there tonight.” 

This put Oliver into a quandary. He 
wasn’t at all sure he wanted her to come 
to his rooms, and he hated women’s 
clubs. 

“Tll leave that to you,” he grumbled. 

“When?” 

“You tell me.” 

“But what about dinner tonight?” 
Tony urged in her other ear. 

“What fun if you start fighting over 
me!” Sheila murmured. “I adore popu- 
larity.” 

She would have to do something 
tonight, because weddings -are like that. 
Everything falls so flat after the bridal 
couple have departed in their shower of 
confetti, unless you do something to 
buck yourself up. Sheila had thought of 
that when she packed her suitcase, and 
put in the new evening dress which was 
part of her post-baby trousseau. It was 
a duck of a dress, clouds of love-in-a- 
mist net, almost a crinoline and difficult 
to get into the suitcase; far too spectacu- 
lar to be wasted on Oliver alone. Worst 
of all, he would want to know how she 
expected to pay for it. 

How times had changed. Once it was 
Miles who diddled Oliver and she, 
Sheila, who was a paragon of all the 
financial virtues. Sheila hadn’t known 
she had it in her to be anything else. 

But her story, of course, was prepared. 
Just as Miles’ story always was. She had 
taken a long holiday and overspent, but 
it would soon be paid back. She was 
working again, now. Meanwhile she 
might have to overdraw just a little 
more. 

It wasn’t much different from being 
married to Miles when they were always 
in debt, only then it had been his re- 


sponsibility. 

“Sheila, I asked you a question.” 

“Yes, Tony, thank you very much. 
Td love to have diriner with you. Call 
for me at the club about eight-thirty.” 

That was all he wanted to hear. 

Oliver was furious with her, and she 
knew he could be as spiteful as an angry 
wasp if anyone went contrary to his 
wishes. He didn’t want her going out 
to dinner with Tony Macklin; he didn’t 
want her to have anything to do with 
Tony. And it wasn’t out of loyalty to 
Miles, either; Oliver was just plain jeal- 
ous, a dog-in-the-manger if ever there 
Was one. 

All this went to Sheila’s head. She had 
been out of the world a long time for 
her, and this exciting emergence was 
having too much effect. 

She found a way to get even with 
Oliver for his black looks. 

“Darling, Pll come to your rooms at 
six-thirty,” she said, when the meal was 
over and they were all back in the draw- 
ing-room. “But I don’t think we shall 
need a chaperone. I'll be very discreet.” 

She chose a moment when her victim 
was in conversation with Miss Sheep- 
shanks, an elderly spinister with a dis- 
approving mind who admired Oliver 
and was much admired by him. 

He was very short with Sheila, as she 
expected him to be, and Miss Sheep- 
shanks looked offended and turned her 
head the other way. 

Tony was keeping away from her. She 
knew why. He didn’t want to make her 
conspicuous with unnecessary attentions. 
Tony was in dead earnest about her. 
Something seemed to catch her by the 
throat and she wanted to weep. Tony was 
so very rich and he loved children. He 
would be a good father to David, if he 
got the chance. She ought to be grate- 
ful for.Tony Macklin’s love; at least he 
was somebody who cared. 

“Where’s Miles got to?” she asked in 
an undertone. It occurred to her that 
she had not seen him for some time. 

“Oh, they—er—he left directly after 
lunch,” Oliver said awkwardly. 

“Miles and Evelyn, I suppose?” Sheila 
said bitterly. 

“Well, as a matter of fact they did go 
about the same time.” 

“Why don’t you say ‘together, and be 
done with it?” 

Oliver shrugged his shoulders. 

Sheila supposed Miles had left early 
on her account, even though he had 
made such a fool of them both when 
she arrived. That was his way, of course, 
to take a difficult situation by storm. 


And now he had gone, and everybody 
knew it was because he wanted to avoid 
her. She, herself, had to stay out of 
common politeness to Harriet. Miles’ bad 
manners were no concern of hers, 

It was a great relief when Harriet and 
Migs departed. 

Hedges was getting ready to serve tea, 
now, and Sheila slipped out of the house 
without anybody noticing. 


XII 


Sheila knew that she looked rather 
nice later that evening, although Oliver 
Gaunt did not tell her so. 

She tried to coax a smile out of Oliver. 
There was a long mirror just behind him 
and Sheila could see herself, the orchid 
spray, the soft fox cape and the billow- 
ing folds of her love-in-a-mist gown, to 
say nothing of her roguish face held 
slantwise against the fur. 

Could he withstand her? Yes, he could 
and did. 

“All right,’ she said. “You needn’t 
trouble to tell me. I know it’s nearly 
fifty pounds. I’m awfully sorry, ducks, 
but I wasn’t able to help it. Surely the 
bank can trust me a little longer. I’ve 
been a good customer. Thousands of 
pounds have passed through my ac- 
count—” 

“Passed through is right,” Oliver in- 
terrupted, “but I wasn’t thinking of that, 
really.” 

“Good heavens, what were you think- 
ing of then?” 

“I couldn’t let it go on, Sheila, since 
you have no security of any kind, and 
my directors won’t stand for that. I've 
taken the liberty of putting your account 
right, myself—out of my own pocket.” 

Sheila’s face grew pink. “That was a 
liberty!” she exclaimed. “Really, 
Oliver—” 

“Would you rather I had gone to Miles 
for the money?” 

“Don’t worry, I'll get it. I—Tll get it 
tonight or tomorrow morning,” Sheila 
said in a burst of temper. 

“Do you mind listening to me for one 
minute?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“The point isn’t that you are over- 
drawn. That’s only a temporary matter, 
I hope. I know you're quite recovered 
now and back at work. But you may not 
find it so easy to carry on alone. Unfore- 
seen expenses are likely to crop up. You 
never can tell when you may need some- 
thing extra in a hurry.” 

Alarm seized her. 

“What do you mean, Oliver? Recover- 
ed—what am I supposed to have recov- 
ered from?” 

“You had a baby, didn’t you?” 

Sheila experienced all the sensations 
of one caught out in some rather mean 
species of crime. Her face was now 
crimson and tears flooded her eyes. 

“How did you know?” she asked in a 
small quavering voice. 

Oliver avoided looking at her. He had 
to keep up his réle of stern uncle. 

“Anybody could have found out,” he 
said gruffly, “if it had ever entered their 
heads. But of course it was easier for 
me than it would have been for—say 
Miles, for instance.” 

“How?” 

“Well, naturally, I had a look at your 
cancelled cheques when my attention 
was drawn to the account. There was 
one fairly large one for Romilly Nursing 
Home, and another for a doctor. And one 
for a firm that deals in prams and cots 
and such like. And then I rang up the 
nursing home and they told me.” 

“What a sleuth!” murmured Sheila. 
“And then I suppose you went around 
telling everybody else.” 

Oliver knew whom she meant by 
“everybody else.” He was indignant. 

“I haven’t told Miles or anybody,’ he 
said. 

“Well, please don’t.” 

“I certainly won’t without your per- 
mission. To do so would be to jeopardize 
my position at the bank.” 

“Thank heaven for that. I see I can 
count on you to keep»my secret.” 

“Sheila, why is it a secret? Isn’t the 
child normal?” 

She gave him a shocked stare, and 
then burst out laughing. 

“Oh, Oliver, you’ must see him! His 
name is David. But perhaps you've al- 


ready looked that up at Somerset House. 
He’s perfect—he’s the loveliest baby you 
ever saw in your life. You'll simply rave 
when you see him. You could come down 
on Sunday—come early and spend the 
day. I'm simply dying to show him to 
somebody.” 

“Thank you, Sheila, but you must ex- 
cuse me.” 

“You've got an engagement for Sun- 
day?” 

“Yes—and for every Sunday.” 

“You mean you don’t want to see 
David?” Sheila’s lips were quivering like 
a hurt child’s. “He isn’t christened yet, 
and I was going to ask you to be his 
godfather.” 

“Sheila—please!” 

“Oh, I see. You’re afraid,” she taunted. 

“Don’t be vulgar, I beg of you. If you 
show off your child to anybody, it should 
be to Miles.” 

“It sounds as though you were going 
to start talking like Nancy.” 

“I was only thinking of the money 
part of it.” 

“You’re making me feel like an object 
of charity,” said Sheila. “But I’m not. 
I shall simply be rolling in money pres- 
ently. I said once and I say now, I won't 
take a penny from Miles...” 

Sheila had raised her voice, and then 
she saw Oliver start and give a horrified 
gesture. 

Without knocking, Miles had walked 
in, and he had heard her last words. 

“What's this? Trying to give my money 
away, Oliver?” he demanded jovially. 

Miles looked as though he expected 
them to be pleased to see him, but Oliver 
for one was very angry. Oliver had a 
strong sense of the proprieties which was 
being outraged by the unconventional 
behavior of his friends, particularly so 
when Miles added inconsequently, “I 
had an idea I'd find you here, Sheila.” 

“In that case, I can’t think why you 
came,” Oliver said. “All the more since 
I haven’t laid eyes on you until today 
for months.” 

“T’ve been busy,” Miles said, giving a 
straight answer for once. “I’ve been toil- 
ing like a Volga boatman. Somebody 
wants me to write a play. I’ve always 
wanted to, myself, but could never af- 
ford the time. Sheila, are you hard up?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Oliver’s eye-glasses glittered balefully, 
but professional etiquette forbade him to 
give her the lie direct. 

“Then what did Oliver mean—or, 
rather what did you mean just now?” 

“We were discussing my overdraft,” 
Sheila said politely. “Oliver has lent me 


fifty pounds.” 
Oliver turned crimson and Miles 
laughed. 


“By jove—has he? I say, old boy, you 
never did that for me. But what are you 
messing about with an overdraft for, 
Sheila?” 

She threw Oliver the sternest of warn- 
ing glances. 

“I don’t mean to be, for long. I was 
just telling him ... Well, I must be off, 
now.” 

“Wait a minute,” Miles got between 
her and the door and looked her up and 
down with the light of battle in his eyes. 
“Can’t we be friends?” he asked. “I al- 
ways liked you, Sheila. You’re such a 
good sort. I don’t like to think you're 
going through life with a chip on your 
shoulder.” 

Oliver said: “Ah—er, rhmm—just ex- 
cuse me a moment, will you? I’ve got to 
telephone.” 

He darted out, with Sheila making an 
ineffectual grab at his coat-tails. 

“That’s all right, let him go,” said 
Miles. “I didn’t get a chance to talk to 
you, today—” 

“I’m sorry, Miles. There isn’t anything 
to talk about,” Sheila said breathlessly. 
“I just want to... forget everything. 
I don’t hate you and I haven’t got a chip 
on my shoulder.” 

“That’s what I want to do,” Miles said 
with enthusiasm. “I want to forget every 
blasted thing. I had a lot of fun today 
pretending to myself that you were a 
lovely young person I’d only set eyes on 
for the first time, in my life. But Har- 
riet muffed it a bit with her centre- 
pieces. I could hardly catch a glimpse 
of you at lunch. You're beautiful, Sheila 
—or should I call you ‘Miss Dermott’? 
Oh, and by the way, what are you doing 
tonight? Will you have dinner with me?” 
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“Sorry,” said Sheila. She was so nerv- 
ous that her voice sounded like ice, 
“I’m dining with Tony, as it happens.” 
She looked at her wristwatch. “And I'll 
be late if I don’t go at once.” 

She dashed out, colliding with Oliver, 
who was pacing the hall. 

“Don’t let him follow me,” she gasped 
hysterically. 

But Miles had no intention of follow- 
ing her. 

When Oliver came back he was smok- 
ing lazily. “What did you say to Sheila 
that upset her so?” Oliver demanded. 

“I only asked her to have dinner with 
me,” Miles said innocently. “I thought 
maybe if she was hard up she’d appreci- 
ate a good meal. A girl can’t feed on 
orchids, you know.” 

“By the way,” he added casually, “who 
sent her those orchids, Oliver?” 

“How should I know? Perhaps she 
bought them for herself.” 

“I thought it might be you. But it’s 
more likely to be Macklin. Would you 
believe it she’s having dinner with him?” 

“I heard him ask her,” said Oliver, 
getting a suspicion of relish out of it, 
which he hadn’t done before. 

“She always flirted with him a bit,” 
said Miles. “Sinister devil. It can’t be 
his money that attracts her.” 

“Harriet’s been pushing it on,” Oliver 
said hopefully. 

He thought it was time some of the 
bounce was taken out of Miles. If once 
he could deflate that windbag it would 
make him very happy. Oliver wasn’t 
forgetting in a hurry all that “starting 
from scratch” and the “clean slate” and 
Miles’ elation and apparent pleasure over 
Sheila’s putting a divorce over on him. 

“Yes,” said Miles, “Harriet is a demon 
of a matchmaker. When she isn’t getting 
married herself, she’s shoving somebody 
else into it. I'll be hanged if I'll let her 
do it to me.” 

Oliver blinked and wriggled his nose 
so that his glasses fell off. 

“I imagined there wasn’t anything that 
could keep you out of it,” he said. 

“Oh, well—if the right woman comes 
along,” Miles said airily. “I’m not against 
marriage as an institution, you under- 
stand. Not a conscientious objector, as 
you seem to be. But the world is so 
full of naggers. If it isn’t one, it’s an- 
other—and quite honestly you can’t tell 
what she’s going to turn out like until 
you’ve loved and lived with her.” 

Even Miss Sheepshanks couldn’t have 
been more outraged by Miles’ speech 
than was Oliver Gaunt. 

There was a sense of strained relations 
in their parting, especially as Miles 
harked back to the subject of Tony 
Macklin’s taking Sheila out to dinner. 
He thought Oliver was not telling the 
truth when he said he did not know 
where they were dining. 

Miles not only had this new villa of 
his on Virginia Water, but a service flat 
in town in one of the big new flat build- 
ings on the Embankment. It was over a 
mile from Oliver’s modest lodgings and 
he walked the whole distance, but so 
rapidly that he covered it very quickly. 

Physically he had never felt better in 
his life and he had his mental satisfac- 
tions too. He was on the up and up, 
after years of finding his feet. Sheila’s 
leaving him would have seemed to bring 
him luck. 

A little cynical, wasn’t it? “Heaven 
forbid,” Miles thought solemnly, “that 
I should ever become a cynic.” 

Sheila used to have a sense of humor, 
but it seemed she had lost it. He humped 
his shoulders in a sort of shrug. A bit- 
ing wind blew across the river. He 
ought to buy himself a fur-lined over- 
coat. 

A Machiavellian thought entered his 
head and he toyed with its tempting 
possibilities. If he could compromise 
Sheila in such circumstances that the 
law would have to take notice, perhaps 
that legal pronouncement would be 
quashed. Then she couldn’t marry Tony 
Macklin, or anybody else. And he, him- 
self, wouldn’t be driven into the odious 
situation that was facing him more and 
more rapidly every day of his life. 

Because, try as Miles Gregory had 
done, it was impossible to get away from 
the fact that everybody, including 
Evelyn Clinton, expected him to marry 
her as soon as the law allowed. So much 
aman pays for a moment of pure folly! 
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to be discussed. Until yesterday she had 
neither seen Mr. Macklin nor been in 
communication with him since last July. 
Dawkins learned that all the people who 
might be concerned in this unhappy 
affair had met here yesterday, on the 
occasion of Mrs. O’Dare’s wedding. They 
were all old friends of Mrs. George, now 
Mrs. O’Dare. 

As far as she knew, Sheila said, Miles 
Gregory was no longer § sufficiently 
attached to her to resent the attentions 
of any other man. 

“But there is one thing, Inspector, that 
strikes me as odd. If, as there seems to 
be a feeling—if my husband shot Mr, 
Macklin and may have assumed him to 
be dead, why did he remain in that flat 
all night? Doesn’t his staying there fit in 
with what you say he told you? That he 
found the door open, went in and sat 
down to wait? He would have been quite 
likely to fall asleep. He’d had a full day, 
and by the purest accident he might not 
have discovered that poor Mr. Macklin 
was lying in there on the bedroom floor.” 

“Quite,” said Dawkins. “Mr. Gregory 
will doubtless have that argument put 
forward when the proper time arrives. 
I am asking for a postponement of the 
inquest until we have a little more in- 
formation. Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Gregory. I am very sorry to have been 
obliged to trouble you. You understand, 
of course, that you will be summonsed 
for the inquest?” 

“Yes, I had imagined so, as I was one 
of the last people to see Mr. Macklin.” 

Dawkins left with a warning for her 
to stay in London. 

Oliver came in soon after Dawkins 
left. He had been out to buy some news- 
papers. 

Hedges wheeled in a table with lunch 
already laid for them. 

“What did Nannie say when you rang 
up?” Sheila asked Oliver. 

“She wasn’t there.” 

Sheila looked alarmed. 

“Oh, she had to go to the village for 
something or other. A woman answered 
the phone. A char, I imagine.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember—it’s Friday,” 
Sheila said indignantly. “Although, of 
course, Mrs. Wardell has children of her 
own. Did she say how everything was?” 

“No, she only said Miss Burridge had 
to go to the village. I take it Miss Bur- 
ridge is Nannie.” 

Sheila nodded. 

“And that she was expecting her back 
shortly and would give her your mes- 
sage. If there had been anything wrong 
she would have mentioned it, of course.” 

“I suppose so,” Sheila agreed. 

“Don’t imagine,” said Oliver, “that 
every time your back is turned some- 
thing is bound to go wrong.” 

“No, that’s silly of me.” 

“Because if you are keeping on with 
your work you'll have to leave the child 
occasionally. For instance, they'll expect 
you to go to Paris again shortly.” 

That was so. Sheila had been trying 
to forget it. She ought to be thinking 
about it seriously, for the spring dress 
shows were already starting. Of course, 
in an emergency—such as now con- 
fronted her—they could get somebody 
else to cover the shows, but she had no 
right to presume too far on her popu- 
larity. 

Oliver voiced that thought when he 
said: “You aren’t the only pebble on the 
beach, you know.” 

Well, naturally she knew she wasn't. 
There were plenty of talented young- 
sters crowding her, just as she in her 
day had done a little crowding. Her 
most serious rival was a young man, 
who fortunately for Sheila was slightly 
sissy, or so impressed the boss, who, 
while admiring his work and falling for 
it now and again, simply couldn’t bear 
the sight of him. 

“Miles always said having a baby was 
a full-time job for any woman,” she said 
with a sigh. “You'd never believe that 
Miles is old fashioned in a lot of ways. 

“No, I wouldn't,” said Oliver. “Per- 
sonally I don’t see anything in it—if you 
have a good nurse.” 

Sheila smiled affably at him. It was so 
pleasant in here that she could not be 
bothered arguing. If only things were 
different. What could be more comfort- 
ing than that blazing log fire with the 
curtain of snow falling outside? Was it 


snowing down at Rosedale, Sheila won- 
dered? 

“What are they doing without you at 
the bank today, Oliver?” she asked pres- 
ently, as Hedges brought in coffee and 
they sat, enjoying it in comfort. 

“I've got a very capable chief clerk,” 
he told her. “If you'll just scribble a 
card [ll hop along now and do your 
ee Anything more you can think 
of? 

“Nothing at present, except .. .” 

_ “Whatever you want, my dear. Noth- 
ing’s any trouble.” 

“It was only ... I was thinking about 
Miles. Wondering what’s happening to 
him.” 

“To tell you the truth, so was I. If 
you Can spare me, I’d like to find out.” 

“Oh do, please, Oliver. Do you think 
he would mind if I sent him my love?” 

“I can’t think possibly why he should 
mind.” 

Sheila wrote the card for Nancy, and 
didn’t say anything at all about Miles. 
The chances were that Nancy knew 
nothing as yet. 

“She'll be having a real rest, anyway,” 
thought Sheila. That was one way for 
Nancy to get a chance to be off her feet 
for a little while. 

To Sheila’s surprise, Harriet arrived 
back from Brighton without her bride- 
groom. 

She said Migs was quite happy to be 
left when she told him that it suited 
her better to have him out of the way. 

“He’s found some men who play 
poker,” she explained. “That will keep 
him happy. I didn’t want him being 
worried. He’s rather old, you know. 

“Oh, Sheila, what a terrible thing! 
Poor Miles—poor Tony. I knew they 
disliked each other, but I didn’t think 
it was as bad as all that. But do cheer 
up, Sheila. They won't hang Miles. 
Even in this country there’s a sort of 
unwritten law. It'll be manslaughter, 
honey. You take my word for it, and he 
won't get more than five years. I should 
not think that, hardly. Why, only the 
other day a man only got a year for 
killing his wife. It makes you think, 
doesn’t it?” 

All this was rather cold comfort. 

“I feel Miles didn’t do it,” Sheila said 
stubbornly. “I told that Inspector I was 
sure he didn’t.” 

“Well, honey, maybe the Inspector will 
pay some attention to what you told 
him,” Harriet soothed. “Hedges, I’d like 
some China tea made with half rum and 
slices of lemon.” 

“Sure, I'll get it,” said Hedges, to whom 
Harriet had been handing over her coat 
and hat and gloves. 

“Boiling,” Harriet reminded him. “Put 
some burnt cinnamon and cloves in it, 
too.” ; 
“Muck,” said Hedges, “but it’s you 
that’s going to drink it, not me.” 

Harriet sneezed. “I think I’ve got a 
cold coming on. I never felt so depressed 
in all my life. The snow makes it worse. 
Reminds me of graveyards, somehow. 
But if Miles didn’t do it, Sheila, some- 
body did. The papers say positively it 
wasn’t suicide. Although I know for a 
fact that Tony had a revolver.” 

“They didn’t find one,” Sheila said. 

“Well, he had one. I gave it to him 
for his birthday, a year ago. Tony’s the 
sort of person it’s hard to think up 
presents for. He thought it was kind of 
funny, but I told him you never know. 
‘You never know,’ I said, ‘travelling 
about as you do, and with valuable 
things lying all over the place.’ I showed 
him how to load it and we had a little 
target practice in the garden with empty 
bottles. It was fun until one of his shots 
went wild and hit the brick wall. The 
bullet came right back at us, and missed 
Tony by about an inch. He heard it 
whizz by his ear. Poor Tony. I see by 
the papers there were two shots, really.” 

“I haven’t looked at the papers,” said 
Sheila. “I don’t think I want to see 
them.” 

“The idea—”’ Harriet rattled on— “is 
that whoever shot him did it in‘the sit- 
ting-room and he must have run into the 
bedroom to get away from them. Then 
they, or whoever it was, fired again and 
missed him because there’s a second 
bullet been found in the bedroom wall. 
He probably fell when it was fired.” 

Sheila put her hands to her ears. 


“Oh, Harriet, you’re driving me crazy!” 
she cried. 

“Honey, I'm sorry—I didn’t mean to. I 
feel as bad as you do, really. Only, I 
guess I don’t quite take it in yet. Why 
only yesterday .. .” 

“I know—I know! That’s what makes 
it so dreadful. And it was my fault, 
Harriet. Tony’s blood is on my head if 
Miles did it. If only I hadn’t gone out 
to dinner with him. Miles asked me, too. 
He came in while I was at Oliver’s and 
asked me to have dinner with him.” 

“Miles did?” Harriet looked incredul- 
ous and faintly scandalized. 

Teal 

“Had he been drinking, then?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised. Sounds like 
it. Working himself up, no doubt.” 

Sheila subsided wearily. Harriet was 
overwhelming. They all believed that 
Miles had done it. And Harriet wouldn’t 
leave the subject alone. 


“Listen, honey—don’t think I want to 
worry you—but an idea has occurred to 
me. 

“Yes, Harriet?” 

“Well, supposing it wasn’t Miles, and 
apparently it isn’t suicide. And they 
don’t think robbery was the motive. At 
least, that’s what the papers say.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” echoed Harriet, spreading her 
arms in a what-have-you gesture. “As I 
said, it stands to reason somebody did it. 
And why? Because they hated Tony 
Macklin. He could have had a lot of 
enemies. He was the sort of man to make 
enemies. Miles wouldn’t have been the 
only one who disliked him. That’s what 
the police ought to do. They ought to 
look around and make a list of the 
people who hated Tony enough to want 
to murder him. You never can tell, it 
might even have been a woman.” 

Sheila gave a violent start. 

“Why—what’s the matter?” 
asked. 

“There was a woman,” Sheila said in a 
half whisper. “I forgot all about her. A 
woman he said was trying to blackmail 
him. Oh, Harriet, if you should be 
right!” 

“Good gracious, as far as I know I’m 
never right about anything. It was only 
an idea—I was trying to think of some- 
thing—of anything to cheer you up. But 
what woman? How did you happen to 
find out?” 

Sheila told Harriet about the woman 
in Chez Charley’s last night. She was a 
Frenchwoman, her name was Suzanne 
Lecroix, and she had followed Tony 
across from Paris. And all the rest of it. 

Unfortunately Harriet discovered the 
snag at once. 

“Would she have had a key to Tony’s 
flat? Not likely. And how would she 
have got past the porters?” 

“She might have waited in the upper 
corridor for him,” Sheila suggested. 
“And for all the porters claim, she might 
have slipped past them.” 

“Yes, they often do that in detective 
novels,” Harriet agreed doubtfully. 
“She’d have had to slip twice—going as 
well as coming. Miles apparently was 
not so lucky.” 

“Tony was afraid she’d make a scene 
in that restaurant,” Sheila went on. “He 
was on pins and needles the whole time. 
And he couldn’t imagine how she knew 
he was dining there. He said it could 
hardly have been a coincidence.” 

“She probably followed him when he 
left Crauford Court.” 

“Well, he called at the club for me.” 

“She could have followed him all the 
same, in a taxi.” 

“She was in the restaurant when we 
got there,” said Sheila. “I am sure she 
was. Tony was behaving oddly from the 
moment we sat down, and at the last he 
simply rushed me away.” 

“Did he say she had threatened him?” 

“Sort of—but I didn’t gather she had 
threatened to kill him. It was to make 
trouble for him—scare off any woman 
he might want to marry, was the way 
he put it.” 

“I think I’d report that to the police 
if I were you,” said Harriet. “And I 
wouldn’t lose any time about it, either.” 

Inspector Dawkins, Sergeant Grew 
and Oliver Gaunt were with Miles when 
Hedges, after trying several other places 


Harriet 
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suggested by Harriet, finally ran them 
to earth in Oliver’s flat. 

And by that time, a search of Tony 
Macklin’s rooms had revealed his re- 
volver case. But the weapon itself was 
missing. So the odds were that Tony 
had been killed by his own revolver. 

Miles was forced to admit that he did 
know of the existence of such a weapon, 
and that furthermore he knew that Tony 
kept it in a drawer of the table beside 
his bed, where the case was found. He 
said Mr. Macklin had shown it to him 
on one occasion, and remarked that he 
supposed he ought to take out a license 
for it. 

At this moment Dawkins was waiting 
impatiently for a report from the finger- 
print department of Scotland Yard. He 
already had Miles Gregory’s finger- 
prints without Miles knowing anything 
about it, although later on he might be 
wondering where his tooth glass had 
got to. 

So when the telephone rang, Dawkins 
said he would take the call. 

The voice he recognized for that of the 
butler whom he had taken to be “one 
of the family.” 

“Oh, it’s you, at last. I been after you 
everywhere. Just hang on—a lady wants 
to speak to you,” said Hedges. 

And then came the lady who did not 
trouble to identify herself. 

“Goodness gracious, what a time we’ve 
had getting you. It is Mr. Dawkins, 
isn’t it?” 

“Inspector Dawkins, speaking.” 

“I’m sorry. I meant Inspector. We've 
just thought of something. Or rather, it 
occurred to Mrs. Gregory. There was a 
woman trying to blackmail Mr. Macklin. 
Threatening him with all sorts of things, 
she was, and Mr. Macklin was terrified 
of her. Frenchwoman by the name of 
. . . what did you say her name was, 
Sheila? . . . excuse me, Inspector. Her 
name is Suzanne Lecroix ... What? 

“Oh, well, perhaps it would be better 

...1’m Mrs. O’Dare. Not that it matters 
... What? 

“Why, I’m speaking from my own 
house. You've been here already .. Yes, 
there’s a lot more to it. Mrs. Gregory 
saw this woman when she was dining 
with Mr. Macklin last night, but only 
just remembered. But as you say, you'd 
better. come around here and talk to 
her yourself.” 

Dawkins set down the instrument and 
turned to Miles. 

“Did you ever hear of a woman named 
Suzanne Lacrow—I don’t know how you 
spell it, but it sounded something like 
that—in connection with Mr. Macklin?” 

Miles shook his head. Strange, he had 
never heard of any woman in connection 
with Tony with the exception of Sheila, 
and that had only been recently. 

“I have just had some information,” 
Dawkins said guardedly. 

He caught sight of Oliver Gaunt’s face, 
whfth had gone red, and Oliver was 
squirming a little. 

“What about you, Mr. Gaunt?” 

“I knew there was such a woman,” 
Oliver admitted. 

“Was she the sort of woman who 
would have. tried to blackmail Mr. 
Macklin?” 

“There might have been the possibility 
of it;” 

“Did you ever meet her?’ 

“No.” 

“Did Mr. Macklin ever speak of her to 
you?” 

“Before I answer any more questions, 
I'd like to know what you're driving at,” 
Oliver said in his best bank-manager 
manner. “What I know about Miss Le- 
croix—you spell her name L-e-c-r-o-i-x 
—what I know is confidential.” 

“Nothing is confidential when it comes 
to murder,” Dawkins reminded him, 

Oliver’s face was fiery now. 

“Mr. Macklin had arranged for an in- 
come for her through me,” he said. “But 
I wouldn't like that to go any farther.” 
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who had a parcel to deliver later, made 
sure that she was staying there. 

Miles had a hot bath, a cold shower 
and dressed leisurely. It was a long time 
since he had been up so early in the 
morning, but he did not feel like going 
to bed. 

He saw the sun rise, which gave him a 
certain amount of pleasure, and as it was 
too soon to expect the woman who came 
to look after the flat, he got himself 
some breakfast. By this time his head- 
ache was gone and he was feeling quite 
himself again. His powers of recupera- 
tion were truly amazing. 

All the same if Tony had turned up 
last night there might have been the 
very mother and father of a row. He had 
been rude to poor old Evelyn, too. Well, 
the little chiseller shouldn’t have made 
all those nasty cracks at Sheila. 

He began to hunt for his favorite cig- 
arette holder and it was a long time be- 
fore he remembered that he had bitten 
off the mouthpiece and thrown it away. 
Fortunately he had other holders some- 
where. Presently he found one, and was 
standing at the window inhaling the 
first delicious whiffs when the doorbell 


rang. 

And at the door stood two men, who 
' despite the fact that they were not in 
uniform, were unmistakably police 
officers. 
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If there was any doubt about the mat- 
ter, the spokesman of the pair identified 
himself to Miles Gregory as Inspector 
Dawkins of the Metropolitan Police, and 
his companion as Sergeant Grew, ditto. 

“We called around, sir, to see if you 
ean throw any light on what happened 
at Crauford Court, either last night or 
in the early hours of this morning.” 

Miles’ blood ran a little cold. Had 
something happened of which his alco- 
holized memory held no trace? _ 

“What was it?” he asked, hoping he 
didn’t look as panicked as he felt. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but we have been 
informed that you were with Mr. 
Anthony Macklin last night and only 
left the premises about a couple of hours 
ago. Is that correct?” 

Miles was in a rather difficult predica- 


ment. 
“Well, it is and it isn’t,” he said “Per- 
haps you had better come inside.” 
The men accepted his invitation. 
“What exactly has happened?” Miles 


asked. 

“It’s like this, sir, when Mr. Macklin’s 
valet, Grimshaw, went into the flat—that 
would have been about an hour ago— 
he found Mr. Macklin lying on the floor 
in the bedroom unconscious with a bul- 
let wound in the head.” 

Miles turned deathly pale and the 
room seemed to whirl around him; for 
a brief second he actually saw Inspector 
Dawkins standing on his head. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed. “When 
—what—how did it happen? Suicide?” 

“That’s what we’ve got to find out, sir. 
No, it wasn’t attempted suicide. But you 
are not obliged to answer any questions. 
If you do, it is my duty to inform you 
that your answers will be taken down 
and may be used in evidence.” 

““Tll answer anything you like,” Miles 
said angrily. 

“Then, sir, perhaps you would have no 
objection to accompanying us to Vine- 
street Police Station? Perhaps you would 
make a voluntary statement?” 

Miles had no trouble whatsoever in 
visualizing the unpleasant position in 
which he might shortly find himself. 
But of course it was absurd for any- 
body to suggest that Tony had been ly- 
ing dangerously injured in that flat last 
night. 

He said: “You have no objection, I 
hope, to my telephoning a friend?” 

“No, sir.” 

Miles rang up Oliver Gaunt. 

“Hello, Miles speaking. Tony Mack- 
lin’s been found shot in his flat, and the 
police are here asking me questions. . .” 

Naturally it took some time to get 
Oliver to understand, but finally he did 
realize that Miles wanted him to come 
to Vine-street, where it appeared an in- 
quisition of sorts was to take place. 

“No, I don’t know any of the details,” 
Miles said testily. “And you'll find out 


why they’ve picked on me when you 
get there.” 

Inspector Dawkins said: “Excuse me, 
sir, but were you aware of the fact that 
Mr. Macklin was dining with Mrs. 
Gregory last evening?” 

“Yes, I was,” Miles replied. 

“And have you any objection to say- 
ing where and with whom you, yourself, 
spent the evening? Up to the time you 
went to Crauford Court, I mean.” 

Miles hesitated, but briefly. It would 
come out, whether he refused to tell or 
not. 

“I dined with some friends at the 
Quadrangle Club,” he said. 

“And did you leave by yourself?” 

“No, I left with a Miss Clinton, and 
took her home.” 

Dawkins nodded and did a little pen- 
cilling. 

“That would be the Miss Clinton who 
lives in Shepherd’s Market?” he asked. 

Miles nodded gloomily. This fellow 
had got quite a lot of information 
already. 

“Thank you, sir. Shall we be going?” 

Miles Gregory had a very small story 
to tell. He left out one rather important 
part of it; namely, his real object in 
calling upon Tony Macklin. 

He said he happened to be passing 
Crauford Court on his way from Miss 
Clinton’s last evening, and thought he 
would look in on the off chance of find- 
ing Mr. Macklin at home. The door was 
ajar, he went in and must have fallen 
asleep. 

That explanation was so well riddled 
that in less than five minutes it leaked 
like a sieve. 

Oliver listened with horror in the 
white-washed chill of the Vine-street 
charge-room as Miles tied himself up 
neatly with double bow knots and virtu- 
ally made the police a present of his 
person as the would-be murderer of Mr. 
Anthony Macklin. 

Was he on terms of good friendship 
with Mr. Macklin? 

Miles shrugged his shoulders. 

Not exactly ... friendship. He knew 
the man fairly well. 

Was it true there had been some gossip 
about Mrs. Gregory’s friendship with Mr. 
Macklin? 

“You can answer your questions your- 
self,” Miles shouted. “Anyway, you seem 
to know all the answers, which is more 
than I do.” 

A chill down Oliver’s Gaunt’s spine 
was the only comment on that impolite 
remark, 


“I wish I’d never come here,” Miles 
growled. 

Apparently it had not yet dawned 
upon him that he might be kept here. 

But to Oliver’s relief, Dawkins left off 
asking questions. 

They all took a taxi round to Crauford 
Court and Miles had to show exactly 
what he did when he entered the flat. 
One thing was slightly in his favor. He 
said he had not gone into the bedroom, 
but only switched on the light at the 
door to see if anybody was there. From 
where he said he stood, it would have 
been difficult for him to see anyone who 
might be lying on the floor on the far- 
ther side of the bed. They had Sergeant 
Grew lie down where Tony had been 
found to make the experiment. 

The night porter at Crauford Court 
said Mr. Macklin had come in alone 
about an hour before Mr. Gregory pas- 
sed through the entrance hall. The 
porter also remembered the time early 
this morning when Mr. Gregory left the 
building. Mr. Macklin had no other visi- 
tors last night. Of that the porter and 
his relief man were certain. It was their 
business to know who came in and went 
out, and the entrance hall was never left 
unattended, night or day. There had 
been too many sneak thieves and burg- 
laries around the neighborhood for them 
to take any chances. But obviously rob- 
bery had not been the motive for the 
attack on Tony. 

Miles was in a dangerous situation. 
Only Tony could have dragged him out, 
but his explanation of the affair was at 
present unattainable. They had rushed 
him to hospital where he still lay un- 
conscious and too weak even from shock 
and loss of blood, for the surgeons to 
operate. 

Miles was not kept in custody, but he 


knew that the police were not going 
to let him very far out of their sight. 
If anything worse happened to Tony, he 
was in for a real session. 

He came back to his flat with Oliver 
to find that it had been thoroughly 
combed during his absence. They had 
been looking for the weapon, of course. 
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Meanwhile, Inspector Dawkins was 
betaking himself to a charming little 
house—a lady’s bijou residence, as the 
estate agents would soon be describing 
it~—in Shepherd's Market. 

Evelyn’s wrath against Miles was more 
potent than her horror when she learned 
what had happened. If she had wanted a 
chance to get even with him she had it 
now. 

“I didn’t know exactly who he meant,” 
she said, “and I really didn’t think he 
was in earnest, but he said there was ‘a 
little murder he had to commit.’ Those 
were his very words.” 

“Was there any reason that you know 
of for Mr. Gregory to make a state- 
ment of that sort?” Dawkins asked. 

Evelyn barely hesitated. She was 
really enjoying herself. 

“There might have been. We were dis- 
cussing his wife. Or rather, his divorced 
wife. He had heard that Mr. Macklin 
was on very good terms with Mrs. Greg- 
ory, and he seemed to resent it. He was 
terribly upset when she came into the 
Quadrangle Club with Mr. Macklin. He 
insisted on our leaving immediately, al- 
though they didn’t stay, either. Some of 


“our friends seemed to think it was 


amusing.” 

“You don’t know if Mr. Gregory owns 
a revolver, or had one on him?” 

“No, I couldn’t say as to that,” Evelyn’s 
voice sounded disappointed. “But of 
course Mr. Macklin will be able to tell 
you everything when he regains con- 
sciousness.” 

“There isn’t much hope that he ever 
will.” 

Evelyn gave a violent start. 

“They don’t think he’s going to die, 
do they?” she cried. 


“Mr. Macklin has about one chance in 


a hundred of recovery.” 

Sick dismay swept her. Had she gone 
even a little out of her way to put a 
rope around Miles’ neck? 

“You didn’t tell me he was hurt so 
badly. What have I said? You ought to 
have told me. You had no right.. .” 

Dawkins got up and snapped the elas- 
tic band around his notebook. 

“Your presence will be required at the 
inquest, if Mr. Macklin does die,” he 
said. “I must ask you to hold yourself in 
readiness in case it is necessary to sum- 
mons you.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t! You mustn’t drag 
me into this! I simply couldn’t bear it.” 

“I am very much afraid, madam, that 
you are already in it,” Dawkins said 
coldly. 

He did not disbelieve the evidence she 
had given him so readily—it all fitted 
in—but he distrusted her motives. 

Sheila had gone out early and had not 
the vaguest inkling of what was hap- 
pening. She had packed her bags and 
was out of the club before Inspector 
Dawkins got around to her. 

She intended returning to Rosedale 
just as quick as she could get there, but 
first she was obliged to put in an ap- 
pearance at a conference at the office. 
She left her bags in the cloakroom at 
Charing Cross and then took a bus to 
Fleet Street, which of course was al- 
ready humming with the news of what 
had taken place at Crauford Court last 
night. 

“We hardly expected you’d be in this 
morning, Miss Dermott,” her chief said. 

At the office she had kept her unmar- 
ried name, although of course they knew 
she was, or had been until lately, Miles 
Gregory’s wife. 

She looked from one to another of the 
solemn faces with breathless enquiry, 
her cheeks faintly pink, an anxious 
smile on her lips. Then somebody said; 
“Good heavens, the woman doesn’t 
know!” 

“Know what?” she rapped out. 

Had they already fired her and she 
hadn’t got the letter or something? Or 
had something happened to David? 
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“Take it easy, Sheila.” 

“But what—what?” she cried, in genu- 
ine alarm, now. 

They started to tell her and in the 
midst of it the telephone rang. It was 
Oliver Gaunt, enquiring if she was there. 

Somebody put a glass of water into 
her hand and said again, “Take it easy.” 

“But—but Miles—” she stammered. “It 
couldn’t be possible!” 

“Just sit quietly. Your friend who tele- 
phoned is coming to fetch you.” 

Never had Oliver been more kind and 
helpful. He thought of everything. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to stay in Lon- 
don for a few days until this mess is 
cleared up,” he told Sheila when he 
had got her into a taxi. 

“Yes, of course. I'd better fetch my 
bags. They're at Charing Cross. I checked 
out at the club.” She felt extraordinarily 
calm, as she always did in a real emerg- 
ency. 

Oliver leaned out and told the driver 
to go to Charing Cross. 

“I got the address of the hotel Har- 
riet’s staying at from Hedges,” he said, 
“and telephoned her. She’s coming 
straight back. She wants you to put up 
at her house. That’s where I'll take you.” 

“How kind of Harriet. Where is 
Miles?” 

“I think he’s engaged with the police. 
They'll probably want him to find bail 
or something, until after the coroner’s 
enquiry.” 

Sheila sighed but said nothing. 

“Dawkins—he’s an Inspector—wants to 
have a little chat with you. They thought 
at the club that you had gone down to 
Rosedale, but I took a chance on finding 
you at the office. I rang Dawkins up. 
He'll probably look in to see you before 
long.” 

It was beginning to snow and the sky 
was like a dirty grey blanket although 
the morning had started with sunshine. 
Already the street lamps were lit. 

There was a roaring log fire in Har- 
riet’s boudoir, very comforting to one 
who was chilled to the very marrow of 
her being. 

“Sam is sending up a bite of lunch,” 
Hedges said. “We thought it would be 
cosier for you in here than in the dining 
room. Mrs. O’Dare will be home about 
three o’clock. Excuse me, there’s the 
doorbell.” 

“I want to telephone,” said Sheila. “I 
must let Nannie know I won’t be back 
tonight.” 

Oliver said he would do the telephon- 
ing if she would give him the number. 

“Don’t frighten her,” said Sheila. “Just 
say I’ve decided to stay over another 
day, and she’s to ring me here if she 
wants me for anything.” 

She leaned back in the comfortable 
armchair and closed her eyes. 

Hedges came in on tiptoe, with the 
manner of a mourner at a funeral. 

“There’s a party outside name of Daw- 
kins, wants to talk to you, but I told 
him he’d have to wait, as you're just 
going to have your lunch.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t eat a thing with him 
hanging over me,” Sheila protested. The 
condemned man ate a hearty breakfast 
... She couldn’t believe they ever did. 


“Just as you say. I'll tell Sam to hold it 
back if you like. Will you see him in 
here?” ; 

“I suppose so. Where is Mr. Gaunt 

“The party says he wants to talk to 
you alone.” 

So she was not to be allowed the sup- 
port of Oliver. 

The party, as Hedges referred to In- 
spector Dawkins, was accompanied by 
his Man Friday in the person of Ser- 
geant Grew. Those two had had a busy 
morning. 

Dawkins saw at once that here was no 
woman out for a mean revenge, although 
before he came face to face with Sheila 
Gregory he was by no means prejudiced 
in her favor. 

She was stirred with pity by the 
tragedy of Anthony Macklin, but more 
deeply concerned for the fate of Miles 
Gregory. 

This, indeed, was a real emergency, 
and Sheila had need of her calm. She 
held nothing back, but she did not go 
out of her way to stress the bad feeling 
between Miles and Tony. 

Yes, Mr. Macklin had wanted to marry 
her, but she had not allowed the matter 
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Yes, a piece of paper was pinned to 
the door. 

She moved back with a whimper, not 
touching it. Harriet had never heard 
anything so heartbreaking as that moan- 
ing little cry. It went through her like a 
knife. She put her arms around Sheila 
while Roger flashed his torch. 

“It says, ‘Taken to Romilly Hospital,” 
he told them. 

“There!” Harriet exclaimed, bursting 
with relief. “What a sensible thing to do. 
Did you hear, Sheila? Where is this 
hospital? I suppose you know.” 

“The other side of Rosedale,” Sheila 
said. “David was born there. It’s about 
five miles.” 

Back they got into the car, and on 
they went cnce more. This was a night- 
mare. 

Sheila sat erect now, as though there 
was a ramrod up her back. Her eyes 
were dark and fearful. Under the lap- 
robe her hands were tightly clenched. 

She remembered how frightened she 
had been the night before she found out 
she was going to have David; how she 
had felt that only Miles could comfort 
her if she had to face surgeons’ knives 
and an operating table. 

And then how gaily she had gone to 
Nancy’s after her visit to Dr. Frazer. 

She hadn’t been a bit frightened to 
have David all by herself. It had been 
regular child’s play. Why, only the 
morning of the day Nannie and Dr. 
Leeds hustled her over to the Romilly 
Nursing Home she was planning her 
page for the following week, and two 
days after he was born she had a sketch- 
ing board on her knees. 

But if she was going to lose David? 
Could she manage that all by herself? 

She was discounting Harriet and Nan- 
nie and even Dr. Emily Leeds who had 
helped her to bring David into the world 
so nonchalantly. A few whiffs of ether 
and she had wakened up to hear him 
roaring the place down. 

But losing him—that would be pain 
nobody could help her to bear. Except 
perhaps Miles. 

Suddenly she realized that she needed 
Miles as she had never dreamed she 
would need him or anybody else in this 
world. 

Come crawling and whining to him 
with a baby in her arms... a little dead 
baby ... dragging herself on her knees, 
if need be. 

A desperate sob burst from her throat 
and poor agonized Harriet folded her in 
her arms again. 
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Oliver said that Miles had better not 
go back to that flat by himself. He could 
sleep on the divan contraption here, 
which pulled out to make a lumpy sort 
of bed. Oliver wasn’t giving up his own 
bed even to his best friend, especially 
as that friend was out of the dark patch 
of woods that had seemed but a few 
hours ago to have a very problematical 
exit. 

They had done a little ringing up and 
Dawkins had been around confirming 
most of those details which Harriet had 
suspected. 

“What amounted to a confession” had 
come from Grimshaw, but he claimed 
only to have given Suzanne Lecroix the 
revolver under pressure, and he said he 
didn’t know it was leaded. He said she 
must have lost her head when she fired 
at Mr. Macklin. : 

He said he was afraid Mr. Macklin 
would be furious with him if he found 
out he wanted to marry Suzanne. They 
thought it was harmless enough to try 
to get some money out of Mr. Macklin, 
who was so very rich. They had intended 
to set up in business on it somewhere 
in the South of France. Well, that little 
idea would have to be postponed now. 

“It will interest you to know, Sir, 
said Dawkins, “that if Mrs. Gregory 
hadn’t put us on the right track so 
quickly, they might possibly have got 
away with it.” 

Miles grunted. He didn’t in the least 
like having to be grateful to Sheila. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” Oliver de- 
manded, “that Grimshaw would have let 
Mr. Gregory stand trial—or at least get 
a lot of sticky mud thrown at him?” | 

“Grimshaw would have done anything 


that woman told him to do. She was the 
brains of the enterprise, and she’s as 
hard as nails. I shouldn’t wonder if she 
turned and accused Grimshaw, but it 
won't be too easy for her to clear her- 
self. It happens she was seen in the serv- 
ice Corridor by the floor waiter. She told 
him she had an appointment with Mr, 
Macklin and was waiting for the valet 
to let her into the flat.” 

“That's what women can do for you,” 
Miles said cynically. 

Oliver shot him a reproachful glance. 

“One woman at least has done some- 
thing for you,” he said, after Dawkins 
had gone. “I think you owe a vote of 
thanks to Sheila, and I for one will sec- 
ond the motion. Who knows? It might 
bring you together again.” 

Miles looked haughty and indignant. 

“And what makes you think we want 
to be brought together again?” he de- 
manded loftily. 

“I didn’t think you wanted it until 
last night,” Oliver said with his usual 
sniff. “When you asked her out to din- 
ner. It started me thinking.” 

Miles threw him a shifty, suspicious 
look. 

“That was only politeness on my part.” 

“Overdone and unnecessary—if it was 
meant for politeness, which I doubt. 
Also, unwise. People in the process of 
being divorced aren’t supposed to 
hobnob.” 

“There’s no object in my preventing 
Sheila getting what she wants now,” said 
Miles, “but I would have cut off my nose 
to stop her marrying Tony Macklin.” 

“What did it matter to you who she 
married?” 

“It mattered that much,” Miles said, 
turning grumpy. “If I could have got 
her away from him, I would... All 
right, he’s dead. Don’t I know it? But 
I don’t like him any better than I ever 
did, and you can be as shocked as you 
please. At least I won’t be a hypocrite. 
You didn’t like him, either.” 

Miles said presently: “If you don’t 
very much mind, I think Id like to go 
to bed.” 

Oliver still had the dishes to wash. He 
never left them for the woman who 
came in the morning. But he didn’t ask 
Miles to help him. 

He trotted out clean bed linen and 
towels and a pair of pyjamas, and lit the 
geyser in his big old-fashioned bathroom, 
and made up the lumpy divan bed before 
he set to work in the kitchenette. 

Miles ought to have appreciated all 
this, for Oliver was not very hospitable 
by nature and hated people cluttering 
up his tidy little home. 

Perhaps Miles did appreciate it. When 
he was tucked in as comfortably as he 
could get he said he was going to his 
country residence tomorrow. He'd tele- 
phone and tell the caretakers to build 
fires and air a few rooms. 

“Like to come along for the week 
end?” he called to Oliver, who was now 
tanging dishes in the sink. 

There was really nothing Oliver 
would have liked better for he was 
fonder of Miles than one would imagine. 

He came to the door with a plate and 
a dish towel, his pince-nez well askew. 

“Tl’ve got to go to the bank in the 
morning, whatever happens, and I’ve got 
to run out and see Sheila afterward. 
Thought perhaps Harriet might ask me 
to lunch.” 

“Why have you got to see Sheila?” 
Miles enquired jealously. 

“Because she’d think it funny if I 
didn’t. She sent you her love—” 

“Yes, you told me.” 

“But I seem to be all she has now,” 
Oliver went on, with a sniff of self- 
importance. He set his glasses straight. 
“S' might need me to do something for 
he.. 

“She’s got Harriet, hasn’t she?” 

“Harriet will want to go back to 
Brighton.” 

“Well, Sheila’s not actually decrepit. 
Why has anybody got to dance attend- 
ance on her all of a sudden? I know 
you're cracked over her, my boy, but 
you may take it from me you haven't 
got an earthly chance, even if Tony 
Macklin is out of the way.” 

Instead of flaring up, Oliver grinned. 

“That’s all you think,” he said. “Be- 
fore you barged in here yesterday she 
asked me to come down and spend Sun- 
day with her.” 


Miles sat up in his hillocky bed. 
“Come down where?” he demanded. 
Oliver looked smug. 

“I’m awfully sorry, my boy, but I am 
not allowed to tell you.” 

“By heaven, I’ll find out!” said Miles, 
and flung himself out of the room. 

Miles was first in the bathroom next 
morning for the simple reason that 
Mrs. Green, Oliver’s char, appearing at 
her customary hour of _ seven-thirty, 
turned him out because she wanted to 
do the sitting-room. 

They sat down to bacon and eggs, 
toast, tea and marmalade, the breakfast 
that Oliver ate year in and year out. 

Miles said presently, “Well, I expect 
I'd better go out and collect a few papers 
for myself.” 

“Eh? Oh, you want a newspaper? Have 
mine. I've finished with it.” 

Oliver thrust it at him, all anyhow, 
and Miles wondered whether he should 
rise in his dignity and get one of his 
own or have his first cigarette with 
Oliver’s leavings. 

He never had to make the choice, how- 
ever, for before he could decide, some- 
body came rushing up the stairs and the 
door was opened after the merest of 
warning taps. 

It was Harriet. 

But nobody in this wide world had 
ever seen Harriet O’Dare looking like 
that. Almost as though she had just got 
out of bed and hustled on a mink coat 
over her dressing-gown. And if so, she 
must have gone to bed with yesterday’s 
make-up on, and without putting her hair 
into a net or anything. On her feet were 
a clumsy looking pair of lambswool 
slippers, and her hands were frankly 
dirty. But even if she had just got out of 
bed she did not look as though she had 
had any sleep. She looked as though she 
had been crying all night. Her face was 
streaked with mascara. 

Both men jumped to their feet, thor- 
oughly startled by this apparition. 

“Oh, Miles, what a blessing to find you 
here!” Harriet gasped. “I hadn't the 
faintest idea you'd be here.” Miles and 
Oliver made sounds indicating surprise 
and perplexity. 

“I want a cup of coffee,” Harriet said. 
“I'm pretty well all in... It’s about 
Sheila. I think she’ll kill herself.” 

Oliver had the look of a leashed hound 
with the scent dangling before his nose. 

“Why?” asked Miles. He tried to ap- 
pear calm, but his voice was shrill. Had 
Tony’s death upset Sheila that much? 

“Because her baby’s going to die,” said 
Harriet. 

Oliver said: “Oh, the poor thing, what 
happened?” 

“Her baby!” yelled Miles. 

“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know.” Har- 
riet said. “I don’t think I’ve ever seen 
so much snow. I didn’t know they had 
snow like this in England. I’ve been 
motoring for years and years since last 
night. I told Roger to go around to your 
pub and get himself something to eat. 
He’s half dead, poor fellow. I can’t take 
him all the way back to Rosedale again. 
We shall have to get another car. I 
ought to go home first and wash myself. 
Sheila’s asleep, now. The doctor jabbed 
her full of morphia. It was the only 
way. She’s gone quite crazy.” 

“You sound as though you’d gone 
crazy, yourself,” Miles barked. He shook 
Harriet by the arm. She looked com- 
pletely dazed. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said. “It happened 
yesterday, because Sheila was staying in 
town with me. The Nannie she has left 
the baby with another woman who let 
the hot water bottle get cold. That was 
how it happened. I mean how the baby 
got pneumonia. Left him out in the 
snow, if you please! But first it was only 
a chill. They’ve got him in a tent with 
steam or oxygen or whatever it is they 
give them, and it’s still alive, poor little 
mite. Or was. They’re rushing down 
some sort of serum from one of the Lon- 
don hospitals. But as Sheila says, he’s 
such a little baby.” 

“Am I mad or is she?” ‘Miles asked, 
turning to Oliver. 

“I know what she means,” Oliver said 
unsteadily. “She’s talking about your 
son, Miles—yours and Sheila’s. Sheila 
wasn’t in Paris or anywhere near Tony. 
She was down in the country at a place 
called Rosedale, having a baby—or get- 





ting ready to have it. His name is David, 
and he’s a few months old, now.” 

“How did you know? Who told you?” 

“I found it out,” said Oliver. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” Miles was 
reaching for his overcoat, 

“Because it wasn’t any of my busi- 
ness.” 

Harriet in a tottering fashion tried to 
pour herself lukewarm tea into one of 
the used cups. 

“Wait a minute, There’s sure to be 
some boiling water. I'll make you a 
fresh pot,” Oliver said hastily. 

Miles took one of her dirty hands, bent 
over and kissed it. Then he kissed her 
tear and mascara-stained cheek. 

“Have you had any sleep at all?” he 
asked. 

“No—yes, I think I dropped off in the 
car coming back. I tried to telephone 
you, Miles, but there wasn’t any answer. 
Then If thought I'd better come up and 
put some clothes on—we went just as we 
were, when the Nannie telephone Sheila 
—and I supposed Oliver would know 
where to find you.” 

“I slept here last night,” said Miles. 

Harriet glanced at the headlines of 
Oliver’s paper, but she would be more 
interested later in the story of Grim- 
shaw and Suzanne Lecroix than she was 
now. Even Tony’s death didn’t seem half 
so important as this crisis Sheila was go- 
ing through. 

Oliver seemed more moved by Sheila’s 
tragedy than Miles was, but nobody 
could tell about Miles, really. The only 
strange thing was that he seemed extra- 
ordinarily quiet. When Miles was articu- 
late he was usually noisy. 

They both tried to persuade Harriet 
that she had done enough for the 
moment and really must get some rest, 
but she was too keyed up for that. If 
they’d give her fifteen minutes at home, 
she would wash and change and go back 
to Rosedale with them. It only took her 
twelve minutes, really. 

This morning the sun was shining bril- 
liantly and the air was like spring. The 
slushy snow, for all it had been so for- 
midable last night, was fast disappear- 
ing except in the hollows and hedges. 
The trees dripped, there was a twitter of 
birds, and lots of water running in the 
ditches. 

Miles apologized and said he would sit 
in front with the chauffeur if they didn’t 
mind. He did not want to talk. 

One minute he was filled with pity for 
Sheila and the next with rage against 
her. She must have known all that time 
what was happening to her, and she had 
not opened her mouth about it to him, 
Nor, apparently, to anybody else. He 
gathered that Harriet had only known 
yesterday. 

Oliver claimed to have “found it out,” 
whatever that might mean. He didn’t 
say Sheila had told him. But then Oliver 
had a knack of finding out things. He 
was a very dangerous person if you had 
a secret and wanted to keep it. 

Rosedale, this place they were going, 
wasn’t so far from Virginia Water and 
Lakeland. About six miles. 

Miles made a wry face. He had almost 
come to hate that place which he had 
bought on impulse when he was in the 
first flush of enthusiasm over his plans 
for the future. 

Nothing had gone according to his 
schedule. It was an outlandish sort of 
plan anyway; something that could hap- 
pen very well on the stage or in a novel, 
but in real life, it didn’t seem to work 
out. 

Sheila had spoiled it from the very 
beginning. It was all right, her getting 
jealous and even going to the lengths of 
divorcing him, although Miles could 
have done without that. But her be- 
havior afterward had been shocking. It 
threw everything out of gear. 

She had disappeared so promptly giv- 
ing him no chance for the spectacular 
second wooing he had promised himself. 
In some way, partially mysterious, she 
set everybody chattering about her and 
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Miles stuck his tongue in his cheek. 
Here, evidently, was the reason for 
Oliver’s long and rather mysterious 
aversion to Tony. 

“How nice it would be for me,” mur- 
mured Miles, “if the hounds found a new 
scent.” 

The telephone rang again, and again 
Dawkins answered it. 

This time it was Scotland Yard. 

There were no finger-prints on the 
wooden case that tallied with those of 
Mr. Miles Gregory. 

Apparently, however, Miles was not 
the only suspect in this affair. 

“There are impressions that tally with 
those of the valet, Grimshaw,” said the 
voice at the other end of the telephone. 

“He might have dusted it,” Dawkins 
replied. 

“Quite likely, Inspector, but 
thought you would like to know.” 

“Thanks. Send someone to Bow Street 
and see what you can turn up in the 
Aliens’ Department about a woman 
named Suzanne Lecroix.” He spelled it. 
“I'm going out to Melbury-road again. 
You can get me there by telephone. 
Good-by.” 

“What I want to know is,” said Miles, 
“am I or am I not a prisoner? If I’ve 
got to stay in this flat all the time, you 
might as well lock me up and be done 
with it.” 

Dawkins found his manner irritating. 

“You are quite free to go where you 
like—within reason,” he told him. “But 
your movements will be kept under 
observation.” 

Miles was furious. 

“You’d like to lock me up, but you 
don’t dare,” he said angrily. 

Dawkins ignored him. “Come along, 
Sergeant,” he said. 


we 
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For all his bluster, Miles fully realized 

he was in. “I don’t know any- 
o lives in such discomfort as 
Miles grumbled. 

But ié wasn’t long before Oliver had 
the fire going, and when Miles went to 
draw the curtains, he chuckled. Here at 
last was something he could laugh at. 
them,” he said. “Jolly well 


Oliver peered over his shoulder. 
There the two wretched men were, 
to and fro, slapping their arms, 
stamping their feet, trying to keep warm. 
“T'd better ask them in,” said Oliver, 
who had a little humanity. “They can 
sit on the stairs.” 
Miles wanted to argue against it, but 
Oliver insisted, and went down to fetch 
in the watch-dogs, who incidentally were 


very grateful. 

Oliver bustled around like an expert 
housewife. He even pinned a dish towel 
around him for an apron. He had a tiny 
kitchenette in which he could work 
wonders, but tonight’s meal was simple. 
Potatoes went into the little gas oven in 
their jackets; he prepared a salad and put 
the chops under the grill ready to cook 
when he wanted them. He had some very 
nice cheese and fresh bread and a couple 
of bottles of wine on the window sill. 

Miles, who had not eaten all day, be- 
gan to realize that he was famished. 

Oliver gave him a cup of hot soup be- 
fore turning on the grill, and took some 
down to the men, who were sitting on 
the stairs. Miles thought that was carry- 
ing kindness too far. ' 

“Confound it all, Oliver, do you think 
those johnnies will succeed in hanging 
me?” he asked plaintively. “If it hadn’t 
been for Sheila, I wouldn’t be in this 
devilish mess.” 

“You seem very sure you didn’t do it,” 
Oliver said. 

“That is about the only thing I am 
sure of. I might have done anything 
else, but not that. Sheila would tell you. 
I’m so soft-hearted I can’t even bear to 
fish with live bait.” 

But although he tried, and his appar- 
ent flippancy was appalling, he could not 
keep his spirits up. 

Like Sheila he had been saying all day 
—“It was only yesterday.” 

And now he said: “It was only last 
evening this time. Sheila was here—in 
this very room, Oliver—wearing orchids. 


She refused to go out with me, and a 
jolly good thing, too, because I'd asked 
Evelyn.” 

“Dinner’s ready,” said Oliver. 

They had hardly sat down when a tap 
came at the door. 

It was one of the detectives Oliver had 
befriended, bringing back the tray on 
which he had taken them down the cups 
of soup. 

“Thank you very much, sir.” 

“You needn’t have bothered. Would 
you like a couple of cushions? I’m sorry 
I haven’t a more comfortable place to 
put you.” 

Miles dug into his cutlet and stared in 
a hostile manner. 

“It’s all right, sir. My mate’s just tele- 
phoned headquarters. I thought you 
might like to know we're going off duty 
now.” 

Miles laid down his knife and fork and 
his stare became owlish. 

“You mean, you’re being relieved?” 

“Better open another tin of soup,” 
jeered Miles, “or make it beans, this 
time.” 

“No, sir, we’re called off,” said the de- 
tective, ignoring Miles’ rudeness. “Mr. 
Gregory is no longer under supervision.” 

Miles sprang to his feet. 

“Hi-you! What’s-it-mean?” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I don’t know. That 
was the instructions we had—just to in- 
form you that we aren’t on the job any 
more.” 

The man grinned a little, touched his 
forehead in a semi-salute and withdrew. 

“Good gosh, ring up somebody,” Miles 
cried. “Find out what it’s about. Cat- 
and-mouse game, I shouldn’t wonder. 
What the deuce do they think they’re 
playing at?” 

“There’s the telephone. Ring up your- 
self—anybody you like,” said Oliver. 
“I’m going to eat my dinner before it’s 
stone cold.” 

The news was flashed through to Har- 
riet in one pungent phrase. She had 
made herself popular with Dawkins and 
he took the trouble to ring through to 
her personally. 2 

“We've got Grimshaw and the Lecroix 
woman and the weapon, and what 
amounts to a confession,” he told her. 

Further than that he did not go, al- 
though it was not Harriet’s fault. He 
hung up on her, after adding: “Mrs. 
Gregory might like to know.” 

Harriet could do nothing but fume and 
conjecture, but as it happened she hit 
the nail pretty well on the head. 

“Grimshaw must have been the man 
that woman intended to marry,” she said. 
“He must have given her the revolver to 
frighten Tony and she fired it. People 
often do when they’re feeling excited 
and have a gun in their hands. Prob- 
ably he smuggled her into Crauford 
Court by the service entrance. That’s 
how she knew he was dining with you 
in that restaurant. Tony would have 
mentioned it. Valets get to know every- 
thing, my dear... Yes, and butlers, too,” 
Harriet added with a sniff, as Hedges 
came into the room with their after din- 
ner coffee. 


Sheila was trembling with excitement. 
She felt she wouldn’t sleep a wink to- 
night. All along she had known that 
Miles was innocent, or believed now that 
she had never had a moment’s doubt. 

“He’s got a lot to thank you for,” 
Harriet said. “He ought to get down on 
his knees and thank you.” 

Sheila tried to imagine Miles on his 
knees expressing gratitude and couldn’t 
quite manage it. 

Nevertheless she was puffed up with 
pride to think that it was true, if it had 
not been for her... 

“If it hadn’t been for you, they might 
never have got onto the trail of that 
woman. And Grimshaw—Grimshaw, of 
all people. The double-faced crook!” 

Harriet stared thoughtfully at Hedges, 
who was pouring the coffee for them. 

“You don’t need to look at me like 
that,” he protested. 

“I was only wondering,” said Harriet. 

Hedges winked at Sheila and poised 
the cream jug. 

“Will they hang her?” Sheila asked 
uncomfortably. 

“T hope so,” Harriet replied, “but prob- 
ably not. Anyway, that isn’t any of our 
business. If I wasn’t so tired, I’d ring 
up Oliver and try to get hold of Miles, 


too. We really ought to celebrate. Only, 
of course, poor Tony.” 

She glanced at the clock. It was only 
a little past nine. 

“Td take it easy for tonight if I was 
you,” said Hedges. “You look plumb 
wore out, if I may say so, madam.” 

Harriet thrust her pretty feet toward 
the fire, kicked off her high-heeled slip- 
pers and yawned. 

“Plumb wore out is what I am,” she 
confessed. 


They had on their dressing gowns. 
Harriet’s was an ambitious confection in 
sapphire brocaded velvet. They had 
worn them for dinner which they had 
here on the wheeled table in the 
boudoir. 

Hedges replenished the fire and stab- 
bed smoldering logs to a roaring blaze. 
Then he went out and came back with 
a pair of lambswool slippers which he 
tucked onto Harriet’s feet. 

“Tll telephone Migs presently,” she 
said. “Just before we go to bed. Plug 
through here, Hedges, and then I won’t 
need to trouble you.” 

“It’s no trouble, but have it your own 
way,” said Hedges. 

Sheila, curled up on the big divan, 
thought how comfortably Harriet organ- 
ized her life. Sensibly and amusingly, 
too. She wondered if Hedges was that 
way by nature, or if he had made him- 
self into a character for Harriet’s special 
benefit. 

He plugged in the telephone and 
moved a table to put it at Harriet’s 
elbow. “You can reach the bell with 
your foot if you want anything,” he told 
her. 

Harriet tried it and found she could. 
She was as pleased as Punch. 

Hedges left them. 

It was still snowing. Although the cur- 
tains were drawn they could hear the 
purr of it against the window panes. 

Sheila wondered what Miles was do- 
ing and if Oliver was with him. Oh, 
thank God most solemnly that poor 
Tony’s blood was not on her head, after 
all. Or on Miles’. It came to the same 
thing, really. 

“Do you know what that man Daw- 
kins told me?” Harriet said in an indig- 
nant tone. “I don’t mean just now—I 
mean when I was talking to him when 
he was here. After you went out of the 
room.” 

No, of course Sheila didn’t know. 

“Sickening,” said Harriet. “Poor Miles. 
He must have been talking pretty wildly 
before he went to Tony’s, which is the 
enly way I can account for it. Appar- 
ently he told her he had to commit a 
murder, or some such rot, and if you 
please, she repeats that to Dawkins! 
Well, of course, not knowing Miles, what 
could he think?” 


Before Sheila had time to make any 
comment the telephone rang. 

Harriet reached for it, “Migs, I ex- 
pect,” she said. “Hello, darling . .. What? 
. .. Oh, I'm sory. Perhaps you have the 
wrong number. This is ... what?” 


Harriet broke off and stared with bulg- 
ing eyes at Sheila. 

“Yes, a Mrs. Gregory is staying here. 
Mrs. Miles Gregory, but she hasn’t got 
a baby.” 

Sheila was off the divan in a bound. 

“Yes, I have. Give me that!” 

Harriet surrendered the instrument to 
her as one humoring the insane. 

“Yes—yes—yes! As fast as I can get 
there!” screamed Sheila. “Tell the doctor 
she’s to stay until I come. I'll kill Mrs. 
Wardell for this—the fool!” 

“For the love of Mike,” cried Harriet, 
“have you lost your senses?” 

Sheila flung down the telephone and 
Harriet hastily reached out with her 
foot to summon Hedges. 

“It’s my baby,” Sheila panted. “Nannie 
had to leave him with the char for a 
couple of hours and the blasted fool left 
him out in the snow in his pram and let 
the hot water bottle get cold. When 
Nannie found him, he was blue. He’d 
got a chill. They think it’s going to be 
pneumonia. I’ve got to get home some- 
how. For pity’s sake, help me, Harriet.” 

Sheila’s teeth were chattering and her 
eyes looked crazy. Obviously it was no 
time for Harriet to try to convince her 
that she did not have a baby. 

“Hedges, you heard what Mrs. Gregory 
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said. Order the car. Tell Roger not to 
waste a minute.” 

Then she turned to Sheila. “We'll go 
as we are. I'll lend you a fur coat and 
we'll bundle ourselves in rugs. Oh, my 
poor honey lamb—TI hadn’t an idea! So 
that’s why you went into hiding.” 

Snow—the world was made of noth- 
ing but snow. 

They had twenty miles of it to plough 
through after London was left behind, 
Twenty country miles mostly on second- 
ary roads. It was likely to take hours, 
Roger, Harriet’s chauffeur, was an ex- 
cellent driver and the car was roomy 
and comfortable, but the snow was as 
bad as fog when it came to seeing ahead, 
and sometimes the wheels sank in al- 
most to the hubs. But there was no wind 
and it had not drifted. Moreover it was 
soft and slushy. 

“This car simply can’t skid,” Harriet 
said breathlessly, when for the fourth 
time it had skidded. 

Hedges had thrown a few things into 
a hamper, but neither of the women 
wanted to eat. They smoked incessantly, 
however, and Harriet took occasional 
nips from a small flask Hedges had put 
into her coat pocket. 

“Miles ought to be told,” said Harriet. 
She wasn’t cold, but like Sheila’s her 
teeth were chattering. “I forgot to tell 
Hedges to get word to him somehow.” 

“Miles doesn’t know I’ve got a baby,” 
said Sheila. She smeared a patch on the 
window and tried to see where they 
were. 

Harriet was horrified and incredulous. 
Apparently, however, what Sheila had 
said was true. She amplified it. 

“I didn’t want him to get the idea I'd 
be low enough to use a baby to coax him 
back from Evelyn ... Oh, Harriet, he’s 
such a little baby. I'm not blaming 
Nannie. She has to go every Friday to 
a sewing class at the Vicarage. She 
wouldn’t have dreamed Mrs. Wardell 
could be such a fool. Nor would I. He’s 
been left with her before, when I’ve 
had to come up to town on a Friday.” 

Sheila puffed on her cigarette until the 
sparks flew. Harriet patted her knee. 

“Perhaps we ought to pray,” she said 
anxiously. “It might help.” 

“I can’t. I'm too frightened. Oh God, 
I'm frightened.” 

“That’s a prayer,” said Harriet. 
“Honey, it'll be all right. You'll see.” 

“You don’t know any more than I do,” 
Sheila said angrily. “Nothing's right— 
and never will be again, if I lose David. 
Tiny babies can’t stand up to it. Their 
hearts are so small. They just can’t fight 
a thing like that, so please don’t tell me 
everything will be all right. You don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

Harriet began to cry and reached for 
the handy flask, offering it mutely to 
Sheila, who waved it away and brushed 
the flying cigarette sparks from the 
laprobe. 

“T'll be setting the car on fire next,” 
she said, between her chattering teeth. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Harriet. 

If it would give Sheila any comfort 
everything could go up in smoke. 


“Where are we now?” 

“Heaven knows. I think Roger’s get- 
ting down to find out.” 

It was a crossroads and the chauffeur 
investigated the sign-post with his torch. 

“Not snowing so much now,” said Har- 
riet. 

She looked at her watch. They had 
been over two hours already. 

The dim outlines of a church loomed 
on their right and the shaft of a War 
Memorial. 

Sheila leaned forward eagerly. 

“IT think it’s Grangeley,” she said. “If 
so, we’re only a few miles from the cot- 
tage.” She pounded on the window. “Is 
it Grangeley?” she shouted. 

Yes, it was. 
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An hour later, Roger pulled up at 
the little cottage. Sheila and Harriet ex- 
changed appalled looks. The place was 
in utter darkness. 

Sheila had the door open before Roger 
had time to get down, and was slipping 
and slithering through the snow to the 
cottage door. 

“There’s a piece of paper,” she said 
faintly. 
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Harriet also was contemplating a move 
with her husband to Kentucky, but she 
had not started on it yet. At the moment 
her Colonel was filled with enthusiasm 
for English racing. He was getting high 
ideas on Harriet’s money and wanted to 
buy a couple of thoroughbred mares in 
foal to start a racing stable of his own 
when they got back. 

Miles arranging to meet Sheila at Har- 
riet’s had been told that Mrs. O’Dare 
was sure to be in for tea. His car was 
parked in her driveway with every 
available inch of space packed with the 
sort of parcels people take home from 
town when they live in the country. 
There was to be a house-warming at 
Lakeside this week end and Miles had 
begun to prepare for it. 

“Miss Clinton, sir.” 

Hedges hid a smirk and withdrew, as 
Evelyn sailed brightly into the room. 

“Oh, Miles, how marvellous!” 

“By jove, isn’t it!” Miles exclaimed 
grasping her warmly by both hands. 
“Donkey’s years since I’ve seen you. Not 
since that night when, as you so truly 
said, I set off to do in poor old Tony.” 

He dropped her hands and gave her a 
really nasty grin. 

So he knew. 

Evelyn’s face flamed scarlet, but if 
there was to be a sparring match, well 
and good. 

“You were rather lucky that someone 
else got there ahead of you,” she said 
unpleasantly. “What are you doing with 
yourself these days, if it’s not a secret?” 

“Living the life of Riley,” said Miles. 

“Me, too. I’m going to Hollywood. I’ve 
got a contract. A thousand a week.” 

Miles voiced his surprise. 

“Phew! Lucky woman. Pounds or dol- 
lars?” 

“Dollars, 


Kleicher.” 
If Miles had ever heard of Gus 


Kleicher the man’s name had slipped his 
memory. “You don’t say so!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Perhaps I could get him to take an 
interest in your new book,” Evelyn said 
grandly. 

“Oh—that. I believe it’s already sold 
to G.P.M.” 

“Really? 
money.” 

“Wallowing,” said Miles, “But heaven 
alone knows how long it will last. When- 
ever you make an extra whack there's 
always somebody chiselling in on you 
for her share—yes, and more than her 
share. But you wouldn’t know that.” 


Evelyn was perplexed and angry. All 
she had gathered from Miles’ flippancies 
was that some other woman had got 
hold of him and to more purpose than 
she had ever been able to swing it. 

“So you're being rooked by a woman,” 
she said. “That must be a new experl- 
ence for you.” 

“More strictly speaking, by a woman 
and a boy,” Miles replied unmoved by 
her sarcasm. “I don’t know which is the 
more expensive. Or will be in the long 
run. At present, the woman is leagues 
ahead with a string of Oriental pearls— 
although in my own opinion, her old 
cultured ones were quite good enough— 
and a mink coat, which she says is a 
bargain. What it would cost if it wasn’t, 
I can’t imagine. Nor why she wants a 
mink coat with the weather we're 
having.” 

“Mrs, Gregory,” said Hedges, with an- 
other imperfectly concealed smirk. 

“Oh, here she is now,” Miles said 
casually, “and she’s got ’em both on. 
Darling, you look baked. I was just tell- 
ing Evelyn how much you are costing 
me. Now look, Evelyn, I ask you—do you 
think it’s worth the difference between 
Oriental and cultured?” 

“Shut up, Miles,” Sheila said gaily. 
“Hello, Evelyn. Where’s Harriet?” 

Plain enough to Evelyn. Sheila had got 
him back. And if they were still 
divorced, it was a scandal. 

She looked at her watch. 

“So nice to have seen you both, but 
I don’t think I can wait any longer for 
Harriet. I’ve been to Cannes, having a 
georgeous time, so I don’t know every- 
thing that’s been going on—” 

“You must tell Sheila about the con- 
tract,” Miles interrupted. 

“Am I to understand congratulations 


of course. It’s with Gus 


You must be rolling in 


90 You're Puttingona Play 


Practical help from a noted director - Yvonne F irkins, 
of the Vancouver Little Theatre Association 


ALMOST every community in 
Canada nowadays has its own 
amateur dramatic association, For 
those who are newcomers to the fas- 
cinating kingdom of “backstage,” 
here are a few of the most important 
points to be considered in the staging 
of a play. 

First of all in the selection of your 
play there are three essential things 
to keep in mind: 

The type of audience to which you 
will be playing. 

The capability and experience of 
your players. 

The facilities you have for staging, 
lighting and costuming. 

When you have decided upon a 
play that you think is suitable and 
that you know is worth while doing, 
and have made sure from the pub- 
lisher or agent that it is available for 
amateurs, then it is for those people 
responsible for the work of produc- 
tion to furnish the three essential 
qualities of sincerity, simplicity, 
vitality. 

These you must have if your show 
is to be a real and remembered suc- 
cess. The simplest play, produced 
with sincerity and acted by the 
players with all their hearts, is better 
thananempty spectacle, however gor- 
geous it may be to the sight. Do not 
be afraid of simplicity. 


IF YOU are the director you first 
make a careful study of the plot, the 
characters, the settings and the cos- 
tumes you will need for your produc- 
tion. Then gather your group to- 
gether for the first reading and, if 
possible, have the scenery, lighting 
and costume people there too, so that 
everyone who is to work with you 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the 
play. 

If possible give each acting member 
of the cast a full copy of the play. No 
actor can give a good interpretation 


who is ignorant of the relationship of 


his own part to that of the other 
characters. Then tell everyone to 
learn their lines thoroughly. By the 
fourth or fifth rehearsal your cast 





should be word perfect if they are to 
present a finished performance. Don’t 
believe the person who insists on 
reading from the script and says, 
“Oh, I’ve-acted before, I shall be all 
right on the night.” That is just the 
amateur’s excuse for laziness, 

Here is a table of rehearsals cover- 
ing a period of about four or five 
weeks, which seems to be the time 
generally allowed for the preparation 
of a three-act play. 

1. Reading of the entire play. Gen- 
eral discussion of characterization, 
settings, etc. 

2 Act, 1. 
ments, 

3. Act 1. Lines and interpretation. 


Positions and move- 


4. Act 1. Repeated three or four 
times. 

5. Act 2. Positions and move- 
ments, 


6. Act 2. Lines and interpretation. 

7. Acts 1 and 2. 

8. Act 3. Positions and movements. 

9. Act. 3. Lines and interpretation. 

10. Acts 2 and 3. 

11. Entire play. 

12. Special work on weak spots. 

13, 14, 15, 16. Entire play with 
special attention to timing, entrances 
and exits, and teamwork. 

17. Rehearsal with all properties. 

18. Lighting and scenic rehearsal. 

19, Entire play. 

20. Attention to costume and 
make-up. 

21. Full dress rehearsal. 

In the opinion of the writer no 
play, however simple, can be reason- 
ably well presented with less prepara- 
tion than this. More time should be 
allowed if it is possible, for most 
amateur productions show signs of 
under-rehearsing. Sometimes mem- 
bers of a cast complain of being 
“stale” and say they have been work- 
ing too long. The truth is they are 
tired not from too much rehearsing 
but from the poor method under 
which they are working. A good 
director has an intuitive feeling 
when the players have gone their 
limit and need to relax. Cultivate 
this understanding of your cast. 

Study the reactions of the individ- 
uals to your direction. It will help 
tremendously toward the success of 
your production. 

Here are a few simple and general 
rules which every director should 
know. 

Never allow your players to make 
any movement or gesture on the 
stage for which there is no reason. If 
they sit, stand, move from one side 
to another, or wave their arms about, 
it must be for a definite purpose in 
the interpretation of their part. 

Time the entrances so that players 
start to walk some paces back in the 
wings and come on the stage with a 
natural and continued gait, not pop- 
ping through doors like a jack-in-the- 
box, or sliding through as though 
they should not be seen. 

Grouping is another important 

x Continued on next page 
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are in order?” Evelyn asked, without 
paying any attention to the break. 

Sheila flushed, and bearing her no 
ill-will, smiled and nodded. 

Miles had explained that scene she 
had witnessed on the steps of the bunga- 
low. He had also explained what he had 
meant when he told Oliver the past was 
washed out. Sheila felt so rich and 
happy she could afford to be a little 
sorry for Evelyn Clinton. 

“Congratulate Sheila if you like,” said 
Miles. “I need your pity. And as for 
Oliver, he’s tearing out his hair—what 
there is of it. The latest thing is that 
we're having a landscape gardener in.” 

Sheila said: “Oh, do shut up, Miles. 
You bore everybody with your stingi- 
ness.” 

They exchanged intimate looks, and 
Sheila’s eyes were like stars. 

And then Harriet arrived, tearing off 
her gloves and apologizing to everybody 
for being so late. 

“I dropped Migs at Tattersall’s,” she 
said breathlessly. “But you don’t buy 
race-horses at Tattersall’s, do you?” 

“I couldn’t tell you. Sheila hasn’t 
thought of that one, yet,” said Miles. 

“Yes, I have!” cried Sheila. “I thought 
of it just this minute. Miles, how soon 
could David ride a pony?” 

Evelyn was becoming more and more 
confused and more and more haughty. 

“You see,” Sheila explained to her 
gently, “Miles and I have a baby. We 
had it rather unexpectedly, so don't feel 
hurt that you weren’t told. I didn’t know 
about it myself for a long time. That’s 
why Miles has turned miser. He thinks 
we ought to be careful for the future, 
now, on account of David’s education. 
And I’ve given up my job. It’s perfectly 
ghastly having to ask him for money. 
You can’t imagine how I hate it.” 

Miles threw back his head and roared. 

“Hark at her! Ask for it — she just 
takes it, and by the handful. And I was 
so careful when I married her, too. I 
thought I made sure I hadn’t been sand- 
bagged by a gold-digger.” 

“It all sounds most exciting,’ Evelyn 
said, having only the vaguest idea of 
what all this meant, but not sure if they 
were making game of her, or not. “But, 
if you don’t mind my asking, what hap- 
pened about your divorce?” 

“I don’t quite know,” Sheila answered 
sheepishly. “Miles went to the lawyers 
and I had to sign something. I believe 
it’s what they call ‘quashed’.” 

“Then it’s all beautiful again,” said 
Evelyn and turned to Harriet. “I’m sorry 
I can’t stay and hear more about it. I 
only ran in to say good-by. I’m sailing 
for New York on Saturday.” 

She flounced out, shaking hands with 
Harriet, and dismissing Miles and Sheila 
with a nod that was more like a toss of 
the head. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” Harriet 
asked when she had gone. “Have we 
offended Evelyn? She looked so angry.” 

“IT hope not,” said Miles. “Can’t think 
why she didn’t tell you about the con- 
tract. She’s got a job at Hollywood.” 

“How perfectly splendid for her,” said 
Sheila. “I’m so glad.” 

She threw a wicked little side glance 
at Miles, but its import was lost on him. 
His interest in Evelyn Clinton had faded 
out so long ago that he had pretty well 
forgotten all about it. 

In the car, on the way home, Sheila 
tucked her hand into Miles’ arm. “We're 
lucky,” she said. “We had a happy 
ending.” 

Miles drew in to the curb and stopped 
the car on a very public stretch of road 
and put his arms around her. 

“There won’t be an unhappy ending, 
either, if I can help it,” he said. “Maybe 
you don’t think I’m changed...” 

“Not so much, I wouldn’t want you to 
be.” 

“All right. Perhaps I’m not. They say 
people don’t change—but circumstances 
can bend them an awful lot. I love you, 
Sheila. I’m crazy about you... There— 
and there!” 

“Oh, Miles, you shouldn’t . . . look, 
those people in that car—they’re looking 
back and laughing. What on earth will 
they think?” 

“That it’s a petting party, probably— 
and they’d be dead right.” 

The End 
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Tony — when they weren't chattering 
about him and Evelyn Clinton—and on 
top of it she had had a baby, as though 
such an event was something that could 
happen casually any day to anybody. 
She must have started to have that baby 
before they went to Le Touquet and 
was so sulky and high-and-mighty and 
teuchy about everything. 

And as though all that wasn’t enough, 
now the baby was probably going to die 
and Sheila had made Harriet think she 
was going to kill herself. 

Miles pressed his hands to his face 
and then dragged them away with a 
weary gesture as though trying to wipe 
out thought and fatigue. He wondered 
why he should feel so tired. Well, of 
course he had been through a lot yester- 
day and that makeshift bed of Oliver’s 
wasn’t very helpful. 

Harriet tapped on the glass. 

“You'd better come in with us,” she 
mouthed. She had seen that weary ges- 
ture. Miles pulled a smile and shook his 


head. 
xXIxX 


They drove first to the cottage hospital 
and Harriet and Oliver waited in the car 
while Miles went in. 

He walked awkwardly on tiptoe, his 
hat in his hand, a fierce scowl on his 
face. 

He was Miles Gregory, Mrs. Gregory’s 
husband, he told the interested and over- 
cheerful Matron. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “You want to see 
the baby. Well, I don’t know...” 

“I would like to see my wife,” said 
Miles. 

“Mrs. Gregory isn’t here. Dr. Leeds 
‘insisted on her going back to the cottage. 
We had no place for her, unfortunately. 
Dr. Leeds is afraid of a breakdown. Mrs. 
Gregory is taking it very hard.” 

Miles scowled more fiercely. 

The Matron wasn’t sure whether she 
stood a little in awe of him or merely 
disliked him. 

“I will let you see the baby for a 
moment,” she said. 

Miles followed her, feeling.far more 
humble than his behavior implied. 

They went into a small white room 
where there was a transparent tent over 
a cot and a nurse sitting beside it. The 
nurse got to her feet. 

“This is Mr. Gregory,” said the Matron. 

Miles took a furtive, agonized look, 
and something seemed to rip his very 
heart-strings. His eyes filled with tears 
and he couldn’t see anything for them 
but a blur of red fuzzy hair and a waxen 
face that appeared to him completely 
featureless. 

He turned away, hunted for the hand- 
kerchief he had borrowed from Oliver 
and wiped his eyes and blew his nose 
quite frankly. 

“Oh, but Mr. Gregory.” said the nurse, 
who was neither young nor pretty but 
had a friendly air about her, “we really 
think he’s going to pull through. He’s 
our baby, you know, and we're not going 
to let him get away from us if we can 
help it.” 

“For such a young baby, his heart’s 
behaving splendidly,” said the Matron. 

She decided that she really did not 
dislike Mr. Gregory after all. He looked 
a strong, powerful man. Perhaps David 
had inherited his constitution along with 
little Mrs. Gregory’s pluck. 

“You think I can safely tell that to my 
wife?” snuffled Miles. 

They knew that Mrs. Gregory was no 
longer his wife, or very soon wouldn't 
be, but it wasn’t their business to put 
him right about that. 

The Matron took a long chance, pin- 
ning her faith on that serum and on Dr. 
Sutherland who had been so hopeful it 
would work the miracle. 

“I think you would be safe in telling 
Mrs. Gregory we have reason to hope 
for the best,” she said. 

Miles left the little hospital a shade 
happier than when he went in, but 
moved to the very depths of his being. 

He would never have imagined he 
could feel that way. He defied any 
mother, however fond and devoted to 
her child, to feel more deeply shaken 
than he when he looked through the 
Cellophane tent and saw that little scrap 
of red-headed humanity lying there 
fighting for the right to live. 

Harriet didn’t know what to make of 


him, and Oliver wrung his hand anxi- 
ously. 

““S’all right,” Miles said. “Let’s get 
along to Sheila. They took her back to 
the cottage. Better keep this car handy 
all day. We shall want it.” 

“Sure,” said Oliver. 

“There’s a telephone at the cottage. 
Sheila had one installed, so we can keep 
in touch,” said Harriet. 

Miles had heard of old Miss Burridge, 
who had been Nancy’s and Sheila’s 
Nannie, but she was only a fabulous 
person to him for he had never met her 
before. 

She looked him over doubtfully when 
they trailed in. 

“Mrs. Gregory is still asleep,” she said. 

Harriet flung herself down on the 
horsehair sofa and promptly emulated 
Sheila, They could waken her if she was 
wanted. Miles asked Nannie for some- 
thing to put over her. 

Nannie was on the stout side and had 
greying hair parted in the middle, and 
done in a bun behind. Although she had 
not been blamed for what had happened 
she was slightly on the defensive, and 
Miles unfairly made up his mind then 
and there that she was too old for the 
important job that had been given her. 
Incidentally the real culprit, Mrs. War- 
dell, was not in evidence. 

Miles-ywanted to see Sheila, even if 
she was asleep, but Nannie, Miss Bur- 
ridge to him, firmly blocked his way. 

“The poor lamb has had all she can 
bear. I won’t have her disturbed for 
anybody,” she said. 

For a moment it looked as though 
Miles was going to fight, but the woman’s 
eye quailed him. 

“Then we might as well go along to 
the inn,” he said to Oliver. “There’s sure 
to be one somewhere about.” 

Nannie decided that Mr. Miles Gregory 
was a hobo, and not fit to lick Sheila’s 
boots. She wished she could lock the 
door on him. 

Miles rang up the hospital while they 
were at the inn and learned that David 
was still holding his own. 

He had a silly idea if he could have 
the little fellow in his arms, carry him 
about and talk to him in a heartening, 
fatherly fashion, there would be an end 
to the anxious business. Just to leave 
him lying there, fighting it out by him- 
self, while his mother lay in a drugged 
stupor and his father killed time in a 
miscalled house of refreshment, was 
beastly unfair. 

“We ought to be doing something,” 
Miles said irritably, as they plodded 
back to Miss Burridge’s cottage where 
neither was wanted. 

Nor was Harriet wanted, either. Nan- 
nie, after the manner of her kind, hated 
outside interference. 

The three of them sat gloomily group- 
ed about the inadequate little grate in 
the parlor with their ears trained for the 
telephone. 

It seemed a thousand years before any- 
thing happened. 

The winter twilight fell, and finally 
their hostess brought in a smelly little 
paraffin lamp and drew the curtains. 

Harriet looked at her meekly. Hunger 
had tamed Harriet’s indomitable spirit 
and she was ready to feed out of any- 
body’s hand. 

“I wonder,” she said, “if there’s any- 
thing left to eat in that little hamper my 
butler put in the car.” 

“I didn’t see any hamper,” said Nannie. 
“I don’t think it was brought in.” 

“I was afraid not,” said Harriet with a 
sigh. 

Nannie left the room, but presently 
she was back with a snowy cloth. She 
took the big Bible and the photograph 
album and a vase of artificial flowers off 
the centre table and spread the cloth. 

Harriet’s heart leapt with hope. 

“Would you all like an egg to your 
tea?” Nannie asked in a fierce voice. 
“I've got some kippers, too. They’re 
very nice.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Harriet. Tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

“It will be in about five or six min- 
utes,” said Nannie. 


Miles waited until he heard her mov- 
ing about in the kitchen. Then without 
a word he got up and went into the 
tiny hall, closing the parlor door be- 
hind him. Here, if ever, was his chance. 
He tiptoed up the stairs, which creaked 


horribly in spite of his efforts to make 
no sound. 

At the top he chose the door leading 
to the front room, which seemed to him 
the most likely. Carefully he turned the 
knob and opened it. 

Sheila was sitting on the side of the 
bed staring toward the door with dull 
expectancy. She must have heard him in 
the hall, but of course she didn’t know 
it was Miles. 

A lighted candle on the chest of draw- 
ers threw a wavering light on her thin 


white face. It made her look like a 
corpse. 
“Darling...” said Miles. 


He sat down beside her on the dis- 
ordered bed and put his arms around 
her. 

Sheila was like a stone. She 
seem at all surprised to see him. 

“I know,” she said. “You needn't 
trouble to tell me. He’s dead—while I’ve 
been lying here like a drunken sailor. 
That beast of a woman pumped some- 
thing into my arm with a syringe. I'll 
cut her throat for it.” But she spoke 
tonelessly, as though the strong language 
she had used meant nothing at all. 

“Darling,” said Miles, with that curi- 
ous newly found patience of his—‘our 
little boy is still very much alive. The 
Matron told me we have reason to hope 
for the best. Those were her exact 
words.” 

Downstairs the telephone rang and 
they both jumped to their feet, Miles 
leading for the door. 

In the kitchen a frying pan was drop- 
ped and Nannie beat him to it. 

“Yes, I'll tell him,” Miles heard her 
say. 

That was all. 

She came to the foot of the stairs, glar- 
ing angrily when she saw Miles with 
Sheila. 

“You woke her up!” she exclaimed 
indignantly. 

“I did not,” Miles shouted back. “Who 
was that?” 

“The hospital. They want you to come 
over.” 

Nannie did not add, as she might have 
done, that the crisis was expected. 

“No,” Miles said firmly to Oliver. “You 
stay with Harriet and ‘have your tea.” 

He didn’t want Oliver or Harriet. And 
he certainly did not want Nannie, who 
left the eggs and kippers and toast for 
anybody to get on with who wanted 
them, and appeared as by magic in her 
shawl and bonnet. In fact she was in 
the seat beside the chauffeur before 
Miles could find a coat for Sheila. 

“Darling, it will be the ‘turn’,” said 
Miles. “That has to come, you know.” 

“When they get better—or worse?” 
Sheila asked. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

The weight of her body sagged against 
him. It was a frail weight—too frail by 
half, Miles thought. 

“I can bear it if you’re with me,” she 
said. 

“You've always been a brave kid,” 
Miles told her. 

Suddenly, he couldn’t help it, any 
more than he could help his tears that 
morning, his shoulders began to shake. 
Miles was sobbing. 

“Don’t—” Sheila whispered. She put 
her arms around him and drew his head 
down to her shoulder. “I didn’t think 
you'd feel it so badly. I didn’t think 
you'd feel it at all.” 

“He’s got red hair,” Miles said huskily. 
“I only saw him a moment. He looked so 
little lying there all by hirnself.” 

“They’re doing everything they can,” 
Sheila said. “Remember what Matron 
told you.” 

She laughed in an odd fashion, which 
sounded quite startling to Miles. He 
wasn't finding anything to laugh at just 
now. He asked her what was the mat- 
ter. 

“Nothing,” said Sheila, “nothing very 
much, except that I felt I needed you— 
I mean to hold my hand and see me 
through it. I thought if only you were 
here I might be able to bear it. You 
see, I went to pieces, rather.” 

“Well—?” 

“It worked, Miles. But it didn’t occur 
to me that I'd have to pull you together, 
as well as myself.” 

She laughed again, a wild, crazy sort 
of laugh. 

Miles sat up and shook her. 


didn’t 
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“This is no time for you to have 
hysterics,” he said sternly. 

“No!” she gasped twice and subsided. 

For the rest of the way they sat hold- 
ing hands hard, with their eyes fixed on 
the backs of Nannie’s and the chauf- 
feur’s heads. 

Five long hours Miles and Sheila 
waited on a wooden bench in the cold 
clean corridor outside David’s room. For 
the most part they sat like graven 
images. Where Nannie had got to they 
did not know, but doubtless she was on 
the premises somewhere. 

It was very quiet. 

And then at midnight Dr. Leeds came 
out of the baby’s room, a tired smile on 
her face. She was a fair, shgnt woman 
with gold-rimmed spectacles and intel- 
ligent eyes. To Miles that smilie made 
her look like an angel. 

“You may go in, now,” she said, pat- 
ting Sheila’s shoulder. “We’ve won. 
Don’t wake him—he’s asleep.” 

They got up, stiff with sitting so long, 
their knees shaking. Miles wanted to say 
“Thank you,” but couldn’t manage it. 
Sheila began to cry quietly, just letting 
the tears run down without troubling 
about them. 

Silently they stood together looking at 
the sleeping baby, who was pink now, 
instead of waxen, with a moist dew on 
his forehead. 

“Look,” Miles whispered, “he’s sucking 
his thumb. I’m told I used to do that.” 

They heard an uncertain step behind 
them. It was poor old Nannie, her face 
all puckered up 


There was an early spring that year, 
for which we paid heavily later on. 

March was hot and golden, and Har- 
riet’s garden blazed with wall-flowers, 
crocuses and daffodils. The tender green 
of the birch trees was beginning to show 
a month before its time. 

There had been the speedy trial of 
Grimshaw the valet, and Suzanne 
Lecroix, who received life sentences for 
the murder of Tony Macklin. 

Evelyn Clinton packed herself off to 
the South of France before the trial 
came on, but as the case had turned out 
she would not have been summonsed 
anyway. 

At Cannes she ran into an American 
film producer who was sufficiently im- 
pressed by her fair English type of 
beauty to offer her a Hollywood con- 
tract. He was not a very important pro- 
ducer and the promised salary was mod- 
erate to say the least, but undoubtedly 
it was a chance, and of course both Gus 
Kleicher and what she was going to be 
paid were considerably glorified when 
Evelyn told the story of her modest 
triumph. 

She was back in London now and very 
busy, indeed, getting rid of her little 
house and disposing of Cousin Sophie, 
whose travelling expenses to Hollywood 
were not in the contract. 

Evelyn had been so busy, in fact, that 
she had had little time to look up her 
old friends. She had only a fornight to 
do it all in, including the buying of a 
few new clothes on the strength of her 
prospects. 

But the “lady’s bijou residence” went 
like a particularly choice hot cake, to 
the first prospective tenant who viewed 
it, and Cousin Sophie got a job as a 
cloakroom attendant in a fashionable 
hotel restaurant, which was far better 
from a financial point of view than look- 
ing after Evelyn, although perhaps on a 
lower social level. 

So toward the end with some unex- 
pected time at her disposal, Evelyn 
thought it might pay her to look up a 
friend or two. Harriet was always good 
for a present, if one went the right way 
about it. So was Miles Gregory, but she 
had failed to get into touch with him. 
She had rung up his flat on the Em- 


bankment several times and got no 
answer. 
She felt a little uncon.fortable about 


Miles, wondering if by any chance he 
could have got wind of all the things 
she had said about him to that Inspector. 
But they were true — weren't they? In 
a case like that she was morally obliged 
to tell the truth—wasn’t she? Anyway, 
it had turned out all right for Miles, the 
brute! Evelyn only wished she had the 
chance to wave her contract in his face. 
And she did get the chance. 
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aspect of production. In scenes where 
groups of persons are used, see that 
each one keeps his gestures well within 
the picture of the play, and his interest 
always on the stage. The eyes of one 
player Icoking out vaguely into the 
audience can ruin an otherwise perfect 
picture. If the actors are nervous and 
find it difficult to pretend to converse 
with each other while other action is 
going on, let them repeat the alphabet 
rather than stand with their lips mo- 
tionless. It is surprising what anima- 
tion you can get out of such a little 
mre A: B,C. . . D, E, F, G, 
gs  .  Se OD 
on, and how soon it becomes quite easy 
to converse if the first strangeness is 
overcome in this way. 

Balance and proportion are both 
important things to be considered in 
grouping. This does not mean merely 
in numbers or bulk, but more essen- 
tially in emphasis, One outstanding 
character in a play can hold one side of 
the stage against a number of people of 
lesser importance. One brightly colored 
object will balance a much Jarger mass 
in a darker shade. Generally speaking, 
in crowd scenes keep your people as 
close together as possible; do not let 
them straggle about the stage, for in 
that way the scene loses strength. 

Impress upon your cast the necessity 
of speaking so that they can be heard 
all over the theatre. The importance 
of this cannot be overstressed. A com- 
mon fault, even among good and 
experienced players, is to drop the 
voice at the end of a phrase so that the 
last few syllables are lost. Unfortun- 
ately the interest of your audience is 
generally lost with them. 

Try to create among your entire 
company a sense of the importance of 
teamwork. Like a jigsaw puzzle of 
many pieces, each must be fitted to its 
proper place before the picture can be 
completed and made a thing of beauty 


- for the spectators. 


FOR THE rather tiresome but very 
essential job of prompter you need a 
person with a good clear voice, some- 
one who is patient and not easily ex- 
cited, and also someone with good eye- 
sight who can follow the script easily. 

During rehearsal periods the 
prompter should make notes in his 
book of all changes or inventions of 
stage business by the director. He 
should mark all pauses, noises offstage, 
etc. Exits and entrances should be 
clearly noted and calls for the actors 
marked three or four pages ahead of 
their actual entrance, so that warning 
can be given in good time. 

The most satisfactory way to ar- 
range a prompt book is to paste typed 
or printed pages of the play in a scrap- 
book, leaving a blank page of the book 
opposite each sheet. If you are using 
a printed copy, then you will need two 
volumes of the play for this purpose. 
Rather extravagant, perhaps, but it is 
well worth it. On the blank sides of the 
scrapbook the promptercanshow every 
detail of the production, the chief 
moves of the players, the arrangement 
of the large properties, the changes of 
lighting, the signals for curtains, lights, 
etc. Such a book is invaluable for the 
director, and what a Jot of argument it 
saves! 


THE SETTING of your play will 
depend largely upon the type of stage 
that is available. Very few amateur 
groups have a fully equipped theatre 


for their use so that simple settings 
of curtains or screens are most gener- 
ally used. 

Draperies have many advantages 
and when properly used are most 
effective. They are economical too, 
because, with changes of lighting and 
properties, they serve for many typesof 
production. Also they take up very 
little room and so are particularly suit- 
able for very small stages where every 
inch of playing space is valuable. 

The cheapest material, ard the best 
for its low cost, is hessian or sacking. 
This can be used in its natural color or 
it can be dyed. It takes dye well, but 
allowance should be made for slight 
shrinkage, and temporary hems tacked 
up before the material is made wet as 
it frays very easily. 

When the curtains are hung, the 
bottoms should be weighted so that 
folds remain set. This can be done by 
running a metal chain in the hem, or 
by allowing a few inches of the drapery 
to lie on the floor and placing weights, 
such as bags of sand or shot, at inter- 
vals. It is advisable when joining the 
seams of curtains, to stitch the pieces 
flat upon each other and to make them 
in strips from four to six feet wide. 
They are then easily handled and can 
be used in a variety of ways. 

If you can afford the initial outlay 
a most beautiful set of draperies can 
be made with monks’ cloth lined with 
black sateen. This furnishes you with 
several complete sets for, by using 
combinations of the light and the dark 
sides, many effects can be obtained. 

If your curtains cannot be hung 
from battens above the stage, a good 
way of arranging them is to have four 
pillars constructed of light wooden 
framework covered with canvas or 
heavy paper upon three sides and 
weighted at the bottom to avoid any 
danger of toppling over. Suspend 
your curtains on rods fixed between 
these pillars. Do not use wires or cord 
that might sag. Windows, fireplaces 
and doorways can be set amid your 
draperies. 

Another type of scenery suitable for 
small stages, but not as popular as 
curtains, is that constructed with 
screens. These should be made at least 


_ten feet high and consist of two folds 


from four to five feet in width, fastened 
together with hinges that will allow of 
them opening either way. If these are 
made of a wooden framework, covered 
with canvas or stout paper, they can 
be painted or re-covered quite easily 
and economically. If one side is 
painted green and the other grey, the 
set can quickly be changed to either 
interior or exterior. 


When placing your set either with 
curtains or screens or the regulation 
flats, be sure to consider the sight lines. 
Remember that every person who has 
purchased a ticket is entitled to see the 
entire show. Sight lines are imaginary 
lines drawn from the seats in the audi- 
torium to either side of the front of the 
stage and continuing to the back. It is 
a good idea to have chalk lines drawn 
on your stage showing the area that is 
visible to the entire audience. This will 
tell you at what angle best to set your 
side curtains and screens. 

Central staging, that is the method 
of presenting your play in the centre 
of the room with your audience seated 
on all four sides of the set, has been 
adapted by many amateur groups very 
successfully. 


Playing in this way you are limited, 
of course, to plays requiring one set 
only, or requiring but very simple 
changes of furniture. Light comedies 
such as “Hay Fever,” “Personal Ap- 
pearance,” “Holiday,” can be pre- 


‘sented most effectively using this 


method, The players face in turn each 
side of the audience, and the grouping 
must be arranged so that every spec- 
tator can see the face of at least one 
player all the time. The technique 
required is a little different to that of a 
stage presentation but not difficult to 
learn. 

This central staging method is very 

economical for no scenery or curtains 
are required, The lighting must come 
from directly overhead and should be 
controlled by a switch at the side of the 
room. A large carpet will define the 
boundaries of your set, and the furni- 
ture should be arranged upon it so that 
from each side it gives the appearance 
of a properly furnished room. If pos- 
sible, the audience should be seated on 
raised platforms. It is much more satis- 
factory to elevate the spectators than 
to have a raised centre stage. There is 
always the danger, when you use the 
latter method, of cutting the players 
off at the waist by large pieces of fur- 
niture. The writer once saw a produc- 
tion of “Hay Fever” staged in this way, 
where the opening action of the play 
could not be seen at all from where she 
was sitting owing to the position of a 
large chesterfield. 
THE WORK of assembling and arrang- 
ing “props” is of tremendous import- 
ance. A scene can be utterly ruined by 
some article of furniture that is out of 
place, or ornaments and draperies of 
a wrong period or color. 

A chair, or any other piece of furni- 
ture on the stage, is more than an 
article to be used as such. Properties, 
which include everything apart from 
costumes and actual scenery, set the 
atmosphere of a play as soon as the 
curtain rises. They tell the period, the 
place, and the social status of the 
people in the plot, and they contribute 
definitely, or they should, to the inter- 
pretation of the story. 

Simplicity is the keynote. Do not 
crowd your stage. Modern staging 
tends to suggestion only, much more 
than to reality. For instance a street 
can be suggested by a single lamp post, 
a medieval chamber by a period chair, 
a banqueting hall by tall pillars and an 
appropriate window. 

The two most important things to 
consider are line and color. It is not a 
matter of expense but of imagination 
and clever fingers. Just as music 
affects a listener and creates certain 
emotions, so do line and color affect 
an audience. Line is a matter of the 
arrangement of your larger properties 
and the hanging of your draperies and 
decorations. 

In choosing your dominating color 
for, say, curtains, chair covers, orna- 
ments, flowers, consider first of all the 
type of your play. Is it a comedy, a 
tragedy, a burlesque, or a fantasy? 
Generally speaking the dominating 
colors for comedy should be light and 
gay, those for tragedy much heavier 
and duller. In burlesque violent con- 
trasts are often valuable, while in fan- 
tasies and fairy plays combinations of 
color can be used with silver and gold 
that would not be at all suitable for 
realistic productions, 

Continuity of your color is also 
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important. Unless for some special 
reason a particular article of furniture 
has to be conspicuous, do not use any 
one piece of bright color without 
introducing the same note insomeother 
part of your set. If you have bright red 
curtains to a window stage left, then to 
balance you might have a bowl of red 
flowers on the table or mantel stage 
right, and perhaps a cushion or two of 
a deeper or lighter shade. 

If you need white draperies or furni- 
ture covers, do not make them of pure 
white material; use either very pale 
yellow or unbleached cotton. Pure 
white is apt to look blue under lighting. 

Unbleached cotton makes splendid 

covers for furniture either in its natural 
shade or dyed and it has the advantage 
of being cheap. The writer saw a com- 
plete set including chesterfield, chairs, 
dressing table, screen and stool, covered 
with this material and the effect was 
surprisingly rich. If frills are made 
using the width of the material for the 
depth of the frill, it makes the most 
gorgeous-looking folds and needs no 
pressing. 
IN A SINGLE article it is only pos- 
sible to touch very briefly upon the 
numerous aspects of stage production, 
but here are a few items which may 
include just the very thing you wanted 
to know. 

Chain Armor can be made of coarse 
string knitted to shape, dyed either 
black or brown, and painted over 
lightly with aluminum of silver paint. 

Girdles for robes. Ordinary rope 


* gilded over or threaded with gold and 


silver ribbon is quite effective. 

Papier-maché for small articles can 
be made by soaking old newspapers in 
water, molding them to shape and 
pasting over them a layer of plain 
paper. After thoroughly drying, the 
articles can be painted or enamelled. 

Windowpanes or Glass Doors. Wire 
netting such as the shiny kind that is 
used for window screens makes quite 
satisfactory glass. The panes can be 
marked with black tape stretched 
across the frames. 

StainedGlass can be made with sheets 
of grease-proof paper the texture of 
which suggests old glass. If the paper 
cockles a little when painted it will 
improve its aged appearance. 

Make-up. Here is a list of materials 
for your make-up box which should 
suffice for ordinary purposes. 

Towels to go round your head and 
over your shoulders, and paper hand- 
kerchiefs or soft rags to remove the 
make-up. Hand mirror, comb, brush, 
scissors, orange sticks. 

Two powder puffs and a hare’s foot. 

Tin of theatrical cold cream. 

Grease paints: three sticks of differ- 
ent flesh colors, one stick carmine, one 
stick of black. 

A brown and a blue eyebrow pencil. 
Purple liner. 

Medium dry rouge. 

Face powder: flesh, deep pink, dull 
yellow. 

Spirit gum and nose putty. 

Never apply dry rouge onto the 
grease paint, always powder the face 
first. 

To take the crimp out of crepe hair 
dampen and leave it spread out to dry. 

And now, in conclusion, a hint for 
those people who find it difficult to 
learn lines quickly—write them out. It 
is a lot of work, but it is an excellent 
way of memorizing and one that is used 
by many well-known professionals. % 
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Old Dutch doesn’t scratch 


IT’S MADE WITH SEISMOTITE 


' } 
yismy watcl 


3 WM. A. ROGERS A-1 Quality 
ROUND SOUP SPOONS 


Made by Oneida, Ltd. 
$1.50 VALUE for ontv()¢ and 3 Old Dutch labels 


This lovely silverware, 
in the smart “Croydon” 
pattern, will add spar- 
kle and beauty to your 
table. You can get a 
complete service for a 
small cost. See coupon. 
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lucky stars work. 
For Old Dutch 


l to ing without scratching. The proof 


know that you are using a safe 
cleanser? Then let Old Dutch pro- 
tect your bathtub, washbasin, sink, 

1 
Dutch is made with 


give quick, easv clean- 


Old 
Seismotite to 


of its safety is reflected in gleam- 
ing surfaces in millions of homes. 
P S. And Old tch 
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Don’t miss this 
opportunity to build a 
complete set of this beautiful 
silverware. See regular service listed be- 
low. You may order as many units as you like. 
Each unit requires 60c and windmill pictures from 
3 Old Dutch labels (or complete labels). 
Offer good only in Canadaand U.S. and expires Dec. 31,1940 


pn ene SEE 

Old Duteh Cieanser, Dept. TOO, 64 Macaulay Avenue, Toronto, Canada 

I am enclosing windmill pictures from Old Dutch labels [or com- 
plete labels} and cents, for which please send me: 

6 Teaspoons [-) 8 Oyster or Cocktail Forks 

! Butter Knife and 1 Sugar Spoon 

3 Salad Fork lable or Serving Spoons 

Oval Soup Spoons 1 Gravy Ladle 


$s Round Soup Spoons 

1 Dinner Knife and Fork 
C) 1 Cold Meat Fork 
() 3 Butter Spreader 
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